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THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  AND  THE  ERENCH 

REPUBLIC. 

BY  THEOPHILUS  FISK. 


The  heroes  of  the  French  revolution  were  not  compounded  of  courage 
and  crime;  noris  their  unmatched  Republic  the  offspring  of  folly  and  fraud. 
It  has  been  the  result  of  an  unparalleled  combination  of  talents  and  vir- 
tue. It  was  no  convulsive  effort  to  liberate  themselves  by  enslaving 
others.  It  was  not  a mere  change  of  masters,  entailing  upon  the  people 
burdens  and  oppressions  equal  to  those  they  had  staggered  under  for 
centuries,  only  with  a change  of  name.  No.  It  is  Liberty  for  all. 
Equality  to  all,  and  Fraternity  with  all.  As  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
are  said  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  so  hereafter  may  the 
lovers  of  true  freedom  and  equality  turn  to  the  mighty  nation  which  has 
just  struck  the  first  successful  blow  for  social  reform,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world. 

The  light  of  divine  truth  and  immortal  justice,  which  has  shone  upon 
regenerated  France  in  the  fulness  of  its  overwhelming  power,  has  been 
the  signal  of  emancipation  for  the  whole  human  race.  A live  coal, 
taken  from  her  consecrated  altar,  is  lighting  all  Europe  into  a conflagra- 
tion. Crushed,  down-trodden  humanity,  is  everywhere  rising  up  in  the 
might  of  its  omnipotence.  The  whole  race  is  emerging  from  an  age  of 
iron — from  centuries  of  bondage,  ignorance,  and  degradation,  and  com- 
ing forth  into  the  out-breaking  sun-light  of  a new  and  glorious  era, 
whose  rays  are  gilding  the  mountain  peaks  of  human  hope,  while  the 
night-shadows  of  crumbling  Despotisms  are  fleeing  away  to  the  caves 
of  darkness  and  oblivion.  Old  social  dispensations  of  carnage  and 
oppression,  hate  and  injustice,  which  have  so  long  swayed  the  destinies 
of  our  race,  are  coming  to  an  end  at  length,  and  a new  social  dispensa- 
tion of  peace,  harmony,  and  justice — of  liberty,  equality,  firaternity — is 
to  take  their  place.  The  false  and  rotten  foundation  of  the  old  social 
edifice,  a vast  prison-house  of  groaning  servitude,  indigence,  and  woe,  is 
crumbling  to  ashes.  Giant  industry  will  not  much  longer  hug  its  fetters. 
Human  society  will  not  always  remain  a vast  machine  out  of  which 
Mammon  grinds  blood,  and  coins  it  drop  by  drop  into  gold  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a few  privileged  idlers  and  drones. 

The  immediate  causes  which  led  the  poverty-stricken  day  laborers  of 
Paris  to  engage  in  the  liberation  of  France,  and  thereby  emancipate  all 
Europe,  are  too  familiar  to  the  public  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell  a moment  upon  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  people  de- 
sired an  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  had  been  so  shame- 
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fully  restricted,  and  for  that  purpose  and  with  that  object,  held  what 
they  termed  Reform  Banquets  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A great 
meeting  of  this  kind,  which  w'as  to  have  been  held  (peaceably  of  course) 
in  Paris,  was  forbidden  by  the  king  at  a late  hour.  The  people  were 
aroused  ; they  passed  from  one  step  to  another,  from  one  pitch  of  excite- 
ment to  a higher,  until  the  working-classes  took  the  power  into  their  own 
hands,  elected  a provisional  government,  and  declared  for  a Republic. 

Previous  to  this  great  final  consummation,  the  king  had  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Count  of  Paris,  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
as  Regent.  It  was  at  this  trying  crisis — at  this  most  perilous  juncture — 
that  Odillon  Barrot,  the  heretofore  acknowledged  leader  of  the  liberal 
party,  turned  traitor  to  the  people,  and  unblushingly  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  new  king  in  miniature — the  boy-monarch  of  some  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  such  undisguised 
treachery  ; I will  leave  him  to  the  scorn  of  posterity,  by  quoting  a sketch 
of  his  personal  appearance  and  character,  as  given  in  the  British  Quar- 
terly Review: — 

“ Odillon  Barrot  is  a stout,  stalwart,  strong-built  man,  with  a comely,  inexpres- 
sive, and  meditative  face.  His  voice  is  full  and  sonorous,  and  he  has  a pompous 
and  measured  style  in  speaking,  and  he  generally  gives  you  rather  the  idea  of  a 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  or  a lecturer,  than  a political  debater.  But  occasion- 
ally he  warms  to  his  subjects,  and  at  such  times  an  auditor  may  ever  and  anon  hear 
some  finely-conceived  sentences,  well  delivered,  with  earnest  and  appropriate 
action.  Lukewarmness,  however,  and  temporizing,  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
man.  He  is  almost  always  tame,  and  generally  timid,  and  though  he  has  come 
out  with  more  fire  and  force  recently,  during  the  reform  banquets,  yet  if  the  people 
resist,  Barrot  will  not  be  the  man  to  lead  them  on.  The  great  defect  of  this  cold, 
calm,  colorless  man,  is,  that  he  is  too  full  of  theories  and  abstractions.  Though  he 
occasionally  generalizes  luminously,  yet  being  totally  devoid  of  fine  fancy  and  im- 
agination, his  didactic  disquisitions  fall  on  heedless  and  unlistening  ears.” 

British  authority,  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  France,  is  of  a very 
questionable  character ; but  as  recent  events  have  shown  up  M.  Bar- 
rot in  a similar  light,  the  writer  of  the  above  is  undoubtedly  correct  in 
the  general  estimate  of  his  character.  The  American  revolution  had  its 
Benedict  Arnold;  the  revolution  of  France  had  its  Odillon  Barrot. 

During  the  crisis  to  which  I have  just  alluded,  when  the  destinies  of 
France  hung  trembling  in  such  fearful  jeopardy,  a hero-democrat  rushed 
into  the  arena,  and  with  the  strength  of  his  giant  intellect,  patriotic  de- 
votion, and  unfaltering  firmness,  gave  Liberty  to  France,  and  we  hope 
will  give  Equality  and  Fraternity  to  the  w'hole  of  Europe.  The  idol  of  the 
Working-classes  of  France — the  long-tried  champion  of  social  equality 
as  well  as  civil  liberty — Ledru  Rollin,  stands  before  the  wmrld,  as  the 
Father  of  the  Republic — the  successful  champion  of  Equality  and  Fra- 
ternity. Abused  wdthout  stint,  slandered,  maligned,  aspersed,  by  the  lying 
oracles  of  English  toryism,  the  hired  mercenaries  of  the  British  crown ; 
all  this  repeated  by  the  sycophantic  echoers  in  America,  in  the  venom  of 
their  spleen;  commented  upon  by  the  “Mocking-bird  nation,”  as  the 
British  Magazine  writers  are  pleased  to  style  “ the  free  and  enlightened” 
on  this  side  of  the  water  ; yet  he  and  his  glorious  compeers  stand  “ tow- 
ering sublime,  like  the  last  mountain  in  the  deluge,  the  last  resting-place 
of  liberty  and  the  light  of  heaven.” 
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When  one  after  another  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  Re- 
gency, Ledru  Rollin  rushed  to  the  tribune,  and  made  himself  heard  ; 
his  powerful  voice  drowning  even  the  Babel-like  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed. In  words  of  burning  eloquence  and  indomitable  fearlessness — 
in  the  very  face  of  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  stripling  boy-king,  he  de- 
nounced the  doings  of  the  assembly;  an  act,  which,  if  he  had  failed, 
would  have  cost  him  his  head.  This  of  course  he  well  knew  ; he  bravely 
staked  his  all  upon  the  hazard.  Hear  him  ! 

“ In  the  name  of  the  people,  everywhere  in  arms,  of  the  people,  mas- 
ters of  Paris,  in  spite  of  all  of  them,  I come  to  protest  against  the  govern- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  to  you.”  (Loud  cries  of  “ Bravo  !”  from 
every  quarter.) 

* * * “If  you  pretend  to  say  that  a government  of  a day,  now 
swept  away  by  a sudden  outburst  of  revolutionary  anger — if  you  say  that 
this  government  still  exists,  then  we  will  keep  on  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  by  which  it  is  declared  that  an 
appeal  to  the  people  is  necessary  before  there  can  be  any  regency 
created.”  (“Vive  Ledru  Rollin.”) 

* * * “ I tell  you  here  again  that  the  effusion  of  blood  will  not  stop, 

till  the  people  are  satisfied  and  their  rights  are  guarantied  and  respected. 
And  those  who  have  been  fighting  these  three  days  past,  will  begin  to 
fight  again  this  very  afternoon,  if  their  rights  are  denied  them.”  (Loud 
cries  of  “Yes!  yes!  yes!”)  * 

* * * “In  the  name  of  all  that  is  right — for  even  in  revolutions  right 
must  he  respected,  for  we  are  only  strong  in  proportion  as  we  are  in  the 
right — in  that  name  I protest,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  against  your  fresh 
usurpation.”  (Deafeninsf  shouts  of  “ Bravo  ! bravo  ! Lonu  live  Ledru 
Rollin.”) 

He  proposed  a provisional  government,  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
after  M.  Lamartine  had  made  a short  speech  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
M.  Rollin  read  the  names  of  those  he  proposed  should  compose  that 
body,  and  moved  an  adjournment  to  the  Hotel  Ville,  where  they  should 
he  duly  installed. 

The  talents,  the  courage,  the  genius,  the  intrepid,  persevering, 
patriotic  energy  of  Ledru  Rollin,  saved  France,  gave  Liberty  to  the  old 
world,  and  raised  Labor  from  the  dust. 

Nor  should  his  glorious  compeers  ever  be  forgotten.  The  great  and 
good  Lamartine,  who  so  nobly  followed  and  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
prime-mover  in  the  glorious  work,  and  a long  list  of  heroes,  sages, 
patriots,  thicken  upon  the  view,  whose  virtues  are  like  the  dazzling  con- 
stellation of  the  heavens,  stand  a brilliant  group  of  immortal  men,  whose 
names  can  never  die. 

In  nothing  has  our  abject,  slavish  subserviency  to  English  public 
opinion  been  more  glaringly  visible,  than  in  the  fears  and  doubts,  and 
terrible  apprehensions,  which  have  been  publicly  expressed,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  permanency  of  the  Republic  in  France,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  character  and  patriotism  of  its  most  distin- 
guished founder  and  champion.  Our  public  press,  and  our  public  men 
generally,  have  exhibited  a deplorable  spirit  in  relation  to  this  whole 
matter.  They  have  taken  the  opinions  of  the  enemies  of  Liberty  in 
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England ; copied  without  thought,  published  without  examination,  the 
monstrous  perversions  of  the  mendacious  organs  of  British  aristocracy; 
never  seeming  to  reflect  for  a moment  that  the  festering  animosity  of 
Englishmen  against  France,  nurtured  as  it  has  been  by  them  for  ages, 
would  of  itself  prevent  an  English  journalist  from  giving  a correct  state- 
ment of  facts  as  they  actually  existed  ; particularly  at  the  present  crisis 
in  England,  when  if  the  Revolution  of  France  was  allowed  to  have  its 
legitimate  influence,  allowed  to  standout  in  all  its  measureless  grandeur, 
it  would  overthrow  the  British  government  w'ithin  a month.  We  do  not 
seem  to  realize  all  this  ; we  do  not  seem  to  reflect  upon  the  almost  im- 
perative necessity  that  exists  in  England,  among  the  monarchists  in  par- 
ticular, to  cast  discredit  upon  the  Republic  in  France,  and  to  heap 
odium  and  dishonor  upon  its  most  prominent  champions  and  advocates. 
Hence  the  unsparing  abuse  which  has  been  cast  upon  Ledru  Rollin,  by 
the  English  tory  organs,  and  which  has  been  so  faithfully  and  extensively 
copied  by  their  echoers  in  this  country.  In  all  this,  the  conductors  of  the 
American  press  have  shown  how  illy  qualified  they  are  to  give  a true 
tone  to  public  opinion — how  utterly  incapable  and  unworthy  they  are 
of  being  any  longer  the  banner-bearers  of  freedom  among  an  intelligent 
people.  Many  of  our  editors  resemble  a young  crow,  constantly  hopping 
about  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  ready  to  swallow  any  thing,  from  a 
rusty  nail  to  a lump  of  dirt,  if  it  only  comes  in  the  shape  of  Foreign 
News.  The  people  swallow  whatever  is*  offered  with  equal  avidity. 

A diabolical  falsehood  was  put  into  circulation  by  the  British  presses 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  blazoned  abroad  all  over  the 
country,  in  staring  capitals,  that  Ledru  Rollin  had  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  provisional  government;  that  an  immense  procession  of  the 
Working-classes  had  been  gathered  for  that  purpose,  but  wmre  overawed 
by  the  powerful  force  which  was  ordered  out  to  put  them  down.  This 
infamous  fabrication  of  British  toryism  passed  current  ; was  caught  up 
and  circulated  by  every  gull-trap  in  the  shape  of  a newspaper  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  “ Presto  !”  it  was  not  Ledru 
Rollin  at  all,  but  A.  M.  Blanqui ! When  the  truth  came  out,  there  had 
not  been  the  slightest  thought  of  hostility  to  the  government  by  anybody  ; 
the  operatives  had  turned  out  to  make  some  election  to  the  National 
Guard  ; and  the  National  Guard,  so  far  from  being  ordered  out  to  put 
down  the  operatives,  w’ere  out  to  give  a military  fete^  receive  their  new 
flags,  and  fraternize  with  the  other  Guard.  Shall  we  not  become  a 
laughing-stock  for  fools  all  over  the  earth,  if  wm  can  be  duped  so  easily 
as  this  by  the  English  papers  upon  all  occasions  ? From  the  first  to  the 
last,  Ledru  Rollin  has  shown  himself  an  unswerving  champion  of  the 
people’s  rights  ; this  is  the  cause  of  the  unrelenting  hostility  manifested 
against  him  on  all  occasions,  by  the  enemies  of  equality  everywhere. 

It  needed  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  perceive  that  all  these  rumors 
in  relation  to  Ledru  Rollin  were  base  and  fabulous.  My  own  instincts 
as  a radical  reformer  compelled  me  to  discredit  them  from  the  very  first. 
Besides — he  was  the  idolized  champion  of  the  toilers  in  Paris  ; and  I had 
seen  such  indubitable  evidence  of  their  exalted  virtue  and  intelligence, 
that  I knew  it  must  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  yield  so  implicitly 
to  the  guiding  influence  of  any  one  man,  unless  he  was  noble,  generous, 
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arid  just.  Such  has  Ledru  Rollin  fully  proved  himself  to  be.  I saw 
that  he  alone,  of  all  the  other  leading  men  in  Paris,  was  everywhere 
greeted  with  the  deafening  Vive  ! whenever  he  appeared.  This  was 
what  stung  the  English  spies  in  France  to  such  a fever  of  desperation  ; 
it  filled  my  heart  with  unwavering  confidence  and  hope.  That  hope  has 
since  been  strengthened  and  increased  every  hour. 

Some  of  the  rumors  set  afloat  by  the  English  journals,  had  at  first  an 
appearance  of  plausibility.  For  instance — that  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  had  been  immediately  sent  to  the  frontiers  after  the  three 
days’  struggle  was  over.  This  was  probable  ; the  inference  was  imme- 
diately drawn,  that  France  was  about  to  propagate  Liberty  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  ; then  followed,  of  course,  a long  train  of  predictions  and 
anticipations,  fears  and  forebodings.  It  all  turned  out  to  be  “ a flash  in 
the  pan.”  Then  the  masses  in  Paris  were  on  the  brink  of  anarchy  and 
civil  war  : this  proved  to  be  a regular  IMunchausen.  Then  Ledru 
Rollin  and  Gamier  Pages  had  come  to  high  words  ; Lamartine  had 
spoken  in  scorn  ; a pistol  had  been  drawn,  and  the  terrible  wolf-eaters 
who  had  driven  Louis  Philippe  into  richly  merited  exile,  were  to  be 
roused  into  a towering  fury,  somehow,  somewhere,  and  by  somebody, 
and  the  provisional  government  was  to  be  devoured  at  a single  meal. 
The  whole  turned  out  to  be  a ridiculous  falsehood  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  The  next  whine  of  the  fawning  spaniels  of  royalty,  was  that 
the  English  servants  and  laborers  had  all  been  ordered  to  leave  Paris  in 
a little  less  than  no  time ; this  was  superlatively  shocking — a hideous 
monstrosity — at  least  it  was  so  considered  by  all  the  Englishmen  born  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  born  in  Great  Britain.  The  simple 
facts  were  these  : w'hen  republican  simplicity  in  the  mode  of  living  took 
the  place  of  costly  parade  and  hollow  magnificence,  the  French  nobility 
and  others  discharged  their  army  of  servants,  reduced  their  household 
expenses  to  the  rigid  rules  of  republican  plainness,  making  for  once  in 
the  world,  profession  and  practice  to  correspond.  The  English  servants, 
of  course,  shared  the  fate  of  all  others,  no  matter  whether  natives  or  of 
foreign  birth  ; hence  the  wailing  of  the  tory  press  of  England,  and 
hence,  also,  the  unjust  comments  of  the  republican  (?)  press  in  this 
country,  which  declared  that  “ this  did  not  look  much  like  democracy.” 
Are  such  “ blind  guides”  qualified  to  give  a correct  tone  to  public 
opinion  in  democratic  America? 

The  next  chapter  of  lamentations  was  over  the  formation  of  demo- 
cratic clubs  in  Paris.  It  was  considered  as  something  superlatively 
atrocious,  that  the  patriotic  Workingmen,  who  had  so  gloriously  achieved 
what  no  other  nation  upon  earth  had  attempted  to  accomplish,  a great 
social  reform,  should  effectually  guard  the  holy  prize  their  matchless 
valor  had  so  nobly  wmn,  so  that  they  should  not  “ be  cheated  again.”  I 
have  seen  no  intimation  anywhere,  except  in  the  “ lying  oracles”  of 
conservatism,  that  they  were  intended  to  overawe  the  doings  of  the 
Convention  to  meet  in  May  ; but  most  sincerely  do  I hope  that  they 
will.  We  have  had  too  many  false-hearted  traitors  in  our  own  legi,sla- 
tive  halls,  elected  as  the  friends  of  the  people  and  of  the  rights  of  Labor, 
who  have  sold  themselves  for  “ a mess  of  pottage,”  not  to  fear  that  the 
newly  elected  delegates  to  the  French  Convention,  some  of  them  at 
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least,  may  not  also  betray  their  high  trust,  unless  they  are  “ overawed  ” 
by  the  omnipotent  power  of  public  opinion,  and  the  strong  arm.  The 
very  fact  over  which  the  tory  press  of  monarchy-ridden  England  groans 
so  dolorously,  that  the  Convention  is  to  assemble  in  Paris,  is  the  one  of 
all  others  that  should  fill  the  heart  of  the  true  patriot  with  confidence 
and  hope.  Let  any  corrupt  and  treasonable  demagogue  in  the  Conven- 
tion attempt  to  plot  against  republican  h'rance — if  he  dare  ! 

So  far  from  it  being  a fact  that  these  clubs  were  organized  with  base 
motives  and  unpatriotic  designs,  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  truth. 
A prominent  American  in  Europe,  in  writing  to  a distinguished  Whig 
statesman  in  tliis  country,  says:  “I  have  this  morning  seen  an  intelli- 
gent friend  just  from  Paris,  who  says  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
moderate,  reasonable,  and  as  firmly  opposed  to  anarchy  as  to  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  denounces  the  strictures  of  the  Times  newspaper, 
as  false  in  regard  to  the  sinister  intluence  of  the  F'rench  clubs.  He 
listened  with  delight,  he  says,  to  the  many  harangues  of  workmen,  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  enlightened  legislative  body.  He 
considers  the  London  Sun  and  Daily  J\'cws  as  the  best  for  correct  infor- 
mation and  reasonable  views  of  the  revolution  in  progress.”  The 
papers  in  England  which  give  any  thing  like  a just  and  fair  exposition 
of  the  true  state  of  things  in  France,  or  the  true  character  of  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  this  great  reform  of  modern  times,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
quoted  from  by  the  American  press.  The  conductors  of  the  press  in 
this  country  seem  to  prefer  the  false  coloring  given  to  every  thing  by 
the  English  Tory  journals,  to  any  approximation  to  truth  and  justice  on 
the  liberal  side.  Even  the  liberal  papers  in  England  have  a taint  of  the 
bitter  prejudice  so  common  and  so  natural  to  John  Bull ; how  much 
more  deeply  influenced  by  it,  then,  must  be  those  unscrupulous  malign- 
ers of  liberty,  who  have  such  a deep  interest  in  maintaining  things  as 
they  are,  with  all  their  aggravated  accumulation  of  oppression ! And 
yet  it  is  from  this  polluted  source  that  our  prostituted  press  copies  its 
opinions  of  the  Republic  in  France  and  its  patriotic  defenders. 

Another  deplorable  tribulation  into  wLich  the  English  Tories  and 
American-Englishmen  fell,  was  caused  by  the  powerful  and  patriotic 
circular  of  Ledru  Rollin,  addressed  to  the  Commissaries  throughout 
every  department  of  France.  In  this  most  valuable  state  paper,  he 
explains  the  pure  principles  on  which  the  Republic  was  founded  ; urges, 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  most  zealous  efforts  in  disseminating 
among  all  classes  a knowledge  of  their  rights,  duties,  privileges,  and 
high  responsibilities  ; exhorts  them  to  maintain  peace,  harmony,  love ; 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  changes,  all  violence  and  disorder — indeed, 
every  thing  that  could  possibly  militate  against  the  sacred  principles  of 
Brotherhood  and  Equality,  upon  which  the  new  Republic  was  founded. 
This  paper  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  minions  of  despotism  like  a clap  of  thun- 
der from  a cloudless  sky  ; if  their  counsel  should  be  followed,  if  these  wise 
suggestions  should  be  acted  upon,  their  hopes  of  electing  Bourbons  and 
enemies  of  liberty  enough  to  defeat  the  Republic,  or  else  to  produce  anarchy 
and  civil  war,  wmuld  be  overwhelmed  with  disappointment.  To  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure,  to  allow  the  people  time  to  make  themselves  fully 
prepared  to  elect  unswerving  democrats,  M.  Rollin  proposed  that  the 
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elections  should  be  postponed.  In  this  he  of  course  succeeded,  as, 
being  the  master-spirit  of  the  times,  he  has  ever}-  thing  in  his  own 
way — which  means  the  best  way ; the  way  to  insure  the  permanency  of 
the  great  social  reform  he  has  so  miraculously  accomplished. 

The  rumor  put  afloat,  that  the  circular  of  M.  Rollin  was  disapproved 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Provisional  Government,  was  an  unmiti- 
gated falsehood ; of  a piece  with  the  whole  system  of  redemptionless 
depravity  which  has  been  pursued  towards  him  by  the  tools  of  despot- 
ism and  their  dupes,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  from  the  very  outset. 
So  far  from  the  Provisional  Government  putting  forth  another  circular, 
modifying  or  condemning  it,  their  circular  re-atfirms  and  approbates  all 
that  Ledru  Rollin  had  so  ably  advanced  in  his  official  capacity  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  As  the  papers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have 
so  magnanimously  copied  these  specially  manufactured  condemnations 
of  this  circular,  probably  without  reading,  I will  give  here  an  extract 
from  it,  which  will  speak  for  itself.  The  circular,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  various  departments 
throughout  France,  and  it  instructs  them  as  follow-s: 

“ On  your  arrival  at  your  head-quarters,  invite  around  you  the  most  influential 
patriots.  Their  advice  should  always  have  great  weight  with  3'ou,  but  forget  not 
that  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  their  assistance,  and  with  them  that  of  the  entire 
population,  is  to  impress  an  indefatigable  activity  on  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration. We  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  by  our  application  and  our  zeal 
we  w'ill  prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  their  confidence.  Give,  therefore,  everywhere 
the  example  of  vigilance  and  of  industry,  that  by  your  care  no  interest  may  sulfer 
from  the  momentary  perturbation  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a detested  power,  and 
you  will  have  usefully  fulfilled  your  commission.  I need  not  tell  you  that  j-our 
attention  should  be  directed  in  a special  manner  to  the  organization  of  the  National 
Guard.  Composed  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  as  it  is  about  to  be,  it  is  the  force  and 
the  glory  of  the  country  and  the  guaranty  of  our  liberties.  Send  me  an  exact 
statement  of  the  composition  of  each  of  the  cantonal  legions  of  your  department. 
Cause  the  chiefs  to  be  elected,  maintain  numerous  reports  with  them,  and  commu- 
Tiicate  to  them  the  spirit  which  animates  you.  Apply  yourselves,  in  fine,  to  collect 
clearly  and  precisely  all  facts  relating  to  the  operatives  in  your  department.  It  is 
by  them  and  fur  them  that  the  Republic  was  founded,  whose  mission  is  to  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferings,  and  to  consecrate  their  rights.  If  urgent  necessity  should  appear  to 
you  to  command  extraordinary  measures,  applj-  to  me  forthwith.  But  even  in  that 
case,  endeavor  to  spare  all  sudden  transition.  Disturb  no  respectable  interests; 
by  so  doing,  even  those  you  wish  to  serve  may  be  injured.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  lamentable  acts  of  violence  have  been  ccminitted.  Enlighten  those  who 
may  for  the  moment  be  led  astray.  The  operatives,  by  breaking  machinery,  com- 
promise their  cause,  and  produce  universal  ruin.  Still  a little  patience,  and  those 
wonders  of  the  human  genius  which  have  not  merited  mutilation,  set  in  motion  by 
capital  and  labor,  will  enrich  those  who  at  present  execrate  them.  Agriculture,  re- 
suming the  rank  and  importance  of  which  it  has  been  deprived,  will  cover  the  earth 
with  the  produce  w’hich  the  neglect  of  other  governments  suffered  to  be  engulphed, 
and  will  thus  throw  into  circulation  elements  hitherto  unknown,  which  will  regene- 
rate industry.  f5ueh  is  the  prospect  reserved  for  us  if  we  are  really  revolutionary; 
if  our  ideas,  our  deliberations,  our  acts,  are  conformable  to  the  law  of  fraternity, 
which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  future  societies.  Happy  to  prepare  such  an  advent 
which  belongs  to  us,  to  re-assure  the  public  mind,  to  consolidate  credit,  to  renew 
transactions,  and  to  collect  the  materials  of  the  vast  edifice  which  the  national 
assemblage  will  raise,  let  all  generous  hearts  and  all  intelligent  minds  set  to  work 
and  come  to  our  assistance.  This  is  a subject  of  noble  ambition.  Give  to  the 
world  the  example  of  tranquillity  after  an  extraordinary  victory,  and  appeal  to  the 
influence  of  ideas  and  of  reason  to  accept  courageously  the  rude  trials  of  the  present 
VoL.  II. — 15  k2 
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moment,  and  to  unite  in  order  to  traverse  and  to  vanquish  them.  Such  a course 
characterizes,  and  must  immortalize,  a great  nation.  Such  is  the  object  of  our 
common  efforts.  In  order  that  mine  may  be  efficacious,  I have  need,  citizen  com- 
missary, of  your  assistance,  and  your  patriotism  enables  me  to  count  upon  it 
unreservedly.” 

Does  not  this  afford  us  incontestable  proof  that  M.  Rollin  is  fully  wor- 
thy of  the  distinguished  station  he  has  occupied  And  yet  this  circular 
has  been  most  shamelessly  and  unjustly  perverted  and  calumniated  ; 
and  its  celebrated  author  has  been  denounced  in  one  of  the  oracles  of 
mole-eyed,  timid,  superannuated,  stand-still  American  conservatism ; 
as  a second  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat.  Louis  Blanc,  one  of  the 
most  generous  philanthropists  of  the  age,  has  been  classed  in  the  same 
category.  Could  even  total  political  depravity  go  beyond  this.^ 

I have  already  said,  that  the  civilized  world  never  beheld  such  a spec- 
tacle of  moral  grandeur,  as  that  which  has  recently  been  exhibited  by 
the  people  of  France — the  down-trodden  operatives  of  Paris — both  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  since  the  Republic  was  esta- 
blished. France  reached,  under  her  mighty  Napoleon,  at  the  mention 
of  whose  name  Europe  still  trembles  and  turns  pale,  the  dazzling 
heights  of  military  glory;  but  she  has  lately  shown  to  the  world,  that 
there  are  nobler  conquests  than  those  of  the  sword  ; higher  and  holier 
aims  than  mere  national  aggrandizement ; her  whole  working  population 
seem  to  have  been  imbued  with  a new  spiritual  illumination  of  truth, 
justice  and  love.  The  new  manifestation  of  Christianity  has  awakened 
in  them  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  true 
glory;  it  has  pervaded  every  class  of  the  hard-working  men  of  that 
beautiful  metropolis,  spreading  its  divinely  sanctifying  influence  through 
every  heart.  A perjured  tyrant  had  trampled  upon  their  dearest  rights 
and  highest  interests,  with  his  iron  heel  of  merciless  oppression  ; they 
had  borne  all  these  accumulated  evils  until  forbearance  had  long  ceased 
to  be  a virtue  ; the  cup  was  brimmed  at  last,  and  finally  ran  over.  Law 
had  become  the  accomplice  of  oppression,  and  there  was  left  them  but 
one  means  of  redress — the  sword  ! And  with  what  unparalleled  forbear- 
ance was  it  wielded  ; with  what  unexampled  prudence  and  moderation 
was  their  overwhelming  power  exercised ! Even  the  crowned  robber 
of  their  rights,  whose  mercenary  troops  were  even  then  shedding  patriot 
blood,  was  allowed  to  pass  unliarmed  through  the  gathering  hosts  of 
deeply  injured  men.  “ Let  him  go,  we  are  not  assassins,”  was  the  noble 
sentiment  of  the  patriotic  bosoms  that  were  throbbing  with  devotion  to 
liberty.  In  no  one  instance  were  these  hero-patriots  guilty  of  unneces- 
sary violence  and  bloodshed  ; they  bared  their  bosoms  freely  to  the 
wunged  bullets  and  the  sabre  stroke,  returning  the  hand  of  fraternity, 
the  olive  wreath  of  brotherhood  and  peace,  for  cruelty  and  hate.  No 
act  of  sanguinary  retaliation  stains  the  character  of  these  wonderful 
men.  Smarting  under  a sense  of  their  bitter  wrongs,  goaded  to  despe- 
ration by  the  ovetqaowering  burdens  which  centuries  of  misgovernment 
had  entailed,  yet  when  successful,  with  the  whole  property  of  their  op- 
pressors in  their  power,  their  lives  at  their  mercy,  not  a single  sous  is 
plundered,  not  a single  life  sacrificed,  except  that  of  a few  outlaws  and 
robbers.  Such  was  the  sublimity  of  their  patriotism,  such  the  mea- 
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sureless  grandeur  of  their  moral  virtue,  that  even  the  paid  spy  of  the 
London  Times  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  unapproachable  worth. 
He  says; 

“And  those  men  of  the  barricades — those  grim-looking,  terrific  men  of  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  last — those  unwashed,  ill-dressed,  tattered  men  of  the  Quarters 
of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis,  and  of  the  Halle,  and  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  whose  appearance  and  whose  cries  were  appalling — 
where  are  theyl  'I'hey  have  returned  modestly  to  their  hard  labor — to  the  practice 
of  their  admirable  industry — to  their  privations  and  their  endurances. 

“ Let  those  men  be  known  to  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  the  combatants  of 
the  2'3d,  23d,  and  24th  of  February  were  the  poor,  hard-working  classes  of  the 
Parisians.  They  were  laborers  at  the  ports,  shoemakers,  sawyers,  carpenters,  shoe- 
blacks : in  a word  the  operatives  and  laborers  of  the  capital. 

“ What  did  theyl  They  believed  that  the  late  government  had  cheated  them  of 
the  fruits  of  their  Revolution  of  July.  They  w'aited  the  proper  moment  for  recon- 
quering their  rights,  and  they  went  without  arms,  taking  their  chance  of  finding  a 
dead  enemy,  and  arming  themselves  with  his  weapons.  And  when,  by  a succes- 
sion of  miracles,  their  courage  and  their  constancy  was  rewarded  by  the  most 
splendid  victory  ever  achieved  by  insurgents,  what  did  they! — ‘rob’,  ‘pillage,’ 
‘ murder  1’ 

“ Search  the  columns  of  the  new'spapers,  demand  of  the  thousands  of  English 
and  other  foreign  residents  of  Paris  during  the  severe  struggle,  and  they  will  tell 
you  those  men,  so  hideous  and  so  terrible  in  the  streets  and  at  the  barricades,  so 
infuriated  by  the  slaughter  of  their  friends,  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  for  leav- 
ing the  chose  pub lique  (public  affairs,)  to  be  looked  after  by  honest  competent  men, 
and  returned  to  their  workshops,  their  hotels,  and  their  poverty,  proud — for  that 
too  should  be  known — proud  of  having  once  more  conquered  liberty  for  their 
country.” 

When  sentiments  like  these  can  be  extorted  from  a paid  libeller  of  a 
republican  people,  when  one  whose  vocation  it  is  to  disparage  and  con- 
demn, is  thus  compelled  to  eulogize  and  approve — we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  history  seldom  affords  such  exalted  examples  for  our  imi- 
tation. 

Look  at  the  conduct  of  the  men  in  blouses — the  terrible  men  of  the 
barricades,  whom  we  have  been  led  by  British  influence  in  this  country 
to  look  upon  as  a band  of  desperadoes,  whom  we  have  so  shamelessly 
and  impudently  styled  “the  mob,”  because  that  is  the  term  used  in 
England — look  at  them,  watch  them  well,  and  then  hide  your  faces  with 
sorrow  and  shame  that  foreign  falsehood  should  have  been  allowed  to 
diffuse  its  poisonous  influence  so  widely  over  the  public  mind  in  relation 
to  these  “ world- redeemers.”  The  only  instance  where  mercy  was  not 
shown,  was  in  the  case  of  some  vagabond  robbers.  At  the  Palai.s 
Royal,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  masses  rushed  into  the  interior, 
and  soon  a man  was  discovered  stealing  spoons.  They  said,  “ You  are 
not  of  us — you  are  a thief — kneel  down,”  and  instantly  they  shot  five 
balls  through  his  body,  and  labelled  it  “ thief,”  and  then  left  it  for  other 
scenes.  Even  these  exceptions  were  momentary  and  few,  as  were  the 
occasions  for  them.  They  serve  to  show  with  what  more  than  Spartan 
virtue  these  champions  of  liberty  were  actuated.  Everywhere  violence 
was  rebuked,  everywhere  the  works  of  literature  and  art  treated  as 
sacred,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  the  Paris  Monileur's  report 
of  the  last  scenes  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  we  see  with  what  readi- 
ness these  almost  infuriated  men  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason : 

“ Suddenly  some  one  calls  attention  to  the  large  picture  above  the  desk  and  be 
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hind  the  president’s  seat,  which  represents  Louis  Philippe  tahing’  the  oath,  and 
cries  are  heard  of  ‘ Tear  it  down  ! Destroy  it!’  Some  men,  who  had  mounted  the 
desk,  are  about  to  slash  it  with  sabres,  when  a workman,  armed  with  a double- 
barrelled  gun,  who  was  in  the  rejiorter’s  gallery,  cries,  ‘ Wait  a bit,  I am  going  to 
shoot  Louis  Philippe  !’  At  the  same  moment  two  shots  were  fired.  (Various 
cries.) 

“ Another  workman  throws  himself  at  once  upon  the  tribune  and  pronounces 
these  words:  ‘ Pesjirct  for  monuments!  respect  for  property!  Why  destroy? 
Why  fire  upon  these  pictures?  We  have  shown  that  it  will  not  do  to  deceive  the 
people;  let  us  now  slo  w that  tlie  people  knows  how  to  respect  monuments  and  to 
honor  their  victory.’  These  words,  uttered  with  energy  and  true  eloquence,  are  re- 
ceived with  great  B]iplause.  I’ersons  press  around  the  brave  mechanic  and  ask  his 
name.  He  replies  that  his  name  is  I'lieodure  Six,  journeyman  upholsterer. 

“ Long  live  Theodore  Six  ! He  is  a brave  man  and  eloquent  orator.  Let  his 
name  be  know'ii,  and  do  it  honor.  He  is  a man  of  the  people.” 

The  following  incidents,  selected  from  the  Constitutionel,  serve  to 
show  the  omnipotent  power  of  forbearance  and  gentleness,  over  that  of 
force — the  power  by  wiiich  the  people  triumphed: 

“ A barricade  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  A company  of  troops 
of  the  line  were  about  to  take  it  by  assault.  A lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  leaping 
on  top  of  it  and  enveloping  himself  in  a red  flag,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  knelt 
and  exclaimed  in  a resolute  voice,  ‘ Fire  if  you  will !’  In  a moment  the  example 
of  this  intrepid  youth  captivates  the  citizens  who  were  behind  the  barricade;  they 
dash  across  it  and  come  and  place  themselves  before  the  muskets,  and  uncovering 
their  breasts  cry  out,  ‘ Strike  disarmed  citizens,  if  you  dare  !’  The  soldiers,  who 
had  taken  aim  at  tlieni,  turned  aw'ay  their  pieces  and  refused  to  make  use  of  them. 
Immediately  cries  of  ‘ Vive  la  ligne  !’  resounded  on  all  sides. 

“A  young  man  had  been  arrested  in  a crowd  on  the  boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle, 
and  had  been  taken  to  the  post  established  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Sainte  Barbe, 
opposite  the  Gymnasium.  His  comrades  gathered  in  a mass  before  the  post,  claim- 
ing his  release  with  loud  cries.  'I’he  troops  threatened  to  fire.  ‘ We  don’t  care,’ 
said  the  youths;  ‘do  your  duty,  we  will  do  ours!’  In  spite  of  the  bayonets  they 
scale  the  front  of  the  post,  enter  by  a window,  set  the  prisoner  free,  disarm  the 
soldiers,  fire  their  muskets  in  the  air,  and  return  them,  crying  lustily  all  the  time, 

‘ ITce  la  ligne,’’  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  w ho  were  astonished  at  this  act 
of  valor  and  generosity.” 

These  are  but  parts  of  the  great  whole  of  that  eventful  struggle  ; they 
indicate  the  feelings  and  principles  by  which  the  Parisian  operatives, 
the  mob,  the  men  in  blouses,  were  actuated  ; but  these  are  not  all.  Out 
of  similar  incidents  which  would  fill  volumes,  allow  me  to  call  attention 
to  the  following: 

“ When  the  Revolutionists  who  won  the  Republic  for  France  had  forced  their 
way  into  the  Palais  Royal,  and  had  reached  the  apartments  of  General  Athalin,  one 
of  Louis  Philippe’s  aids-de-eainp,  they  encountered  the  general’s  lady,  a woman 
of  dignified  deportment  and  stature,  whom  the  general  had  espoused  for  her  rare 
beauty,  being  but  tbe  daughter  of  a poor  fisherman  of  Granville.  ‘ My  friends,’ 
she  exclaimed,  ‘ I trust  you  have  not  come  here  to  offer  any  injury  to  myself  or  my 
husband.  I am  not  one  of  your  fine  ladies,  but  a d.aughier  ufi  the  people;  I throw 
myselt  then  confidently  on  your  protection.  But  I will  not  leave  my  husband 
he  is  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness.’  The  band  were  struck  with  the  boldness  of 
tbe  appeal.  'I’hey  repaired  to  the  general’s  chamber,  placed  him  in  an  arm-chair, 
and,  headed  by  this  daughter  of  the  people,  they  conveyed  him  to  a friend’s  house  in 
the  neighborhood.  On  reaching  his  destination,  the  general  recollected  leaving  a 
sum  of  13o,000f  (£5,200)  in  notes  and  gold  in  his  desk.  He  handed  the  key  of 
the  desk  to  a working-man  in  a blouse,  whom  he  did  not  know.  An  hour  after,  the 
man  returned  with  every  sous  of  the  money. 

‘‘  All  the  money,  plate,  jewels  and  other  valuables  of  the  king  and  royal  family, 
which  were  found  in  the  palace,  have  been  carefully  preserved,  as  they  were  first 
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found  by  the  laboring’  men,  who  first  entered  the  palace;  and  all  recompense  for  so 
doing  has  been  refused. 

“The  sums  which  have  been  carted  to  places  for  safe-keeping  amount  to  four 
or  five  millions,  and  when  this  operation  had  been  completed,  and  every  dollar  found 
secure,  the  two  men  who  had  watched  over  the  deposit  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  said  to  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  removing  the  property.  ‘ Sir,  you 
have  forgotten  us — we  have  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday  noon.’  The  officer  was 
astonished — asked  them  what  they  would  have — they  answered,  ‘some  bread.’ 

“ Upon  remonstrating  with,  and  asking  them  to  receive  some  compensation,  they 
declined.  He  then  asked  for  their  names;  they  refused  to  give  them;  said  thev 
had  not  fought  for  money,  and  they  were  not  in  want  of  any  thing  but  some  bread 
to  appease  their  hunger.” 

These  are  the  people,  actuated  by  such  lofty  magnanimity,  disinte- 
rested patriotism,  and  exalted  nobility  of  soul,  that  we  have  been  led  to 
fear,  by  English  public  opinion,  were  not  fully  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment ! British  calumny,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  always  be  allowed 
to  taint  the  American  mind  with  its  deadly  venom. 

And  what  havm  the  members  of  the  provisional  government  done — 
those  prompt,  efficient,  bold,  and  able  men,  whom  Providence  seems  to 
have  raised  up  expres.sly  for  the  crisis — what  have  they  done.^  Forced 
their  oppressors  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  given  it  back  to 
those  who  earned  it  ? Have  they  made  war  upon  persons,  property,  or 
human  rights.^  Examine  their  acts — look  at  die  register  of  their  edicts, 
and  ask  yourself  whether  they  are  not  such  as  must  entitle  them  to  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  the  wise  and  the  good  of  every  age  and  every 
clime  ! They  have  abolished  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  all  orders  of 
nobility,  have  adopted,  as  the  children  of  France,  the  families  of  all 
who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  their  rights;  converted  the  palace  into  a 
hospital  for  the  widows  and  the  wounded  ; abolished  the  punishment  of 
death  for  political  otlences  ; guarantied  the  entire  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion  ; a diminution  of  the  hours  of  labor 
has  been  ordered  ; property  of  all  kinds  to  be  restored  to  its  owners  ; 
national  workshops  to  be  established  for  those  who  are  unemployed  ; 
and  more  than  all,  labor  is  to  take  the  first  rank  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  not  brute,  inanimate  capital — dull,  gross,  senseless  wealth. 

They  have  been  consistent  in  all  things;  they  have  abolished  the 
names  appertaining  to  royalty,  as  well  as  the  thing  itself.  They  have 
not  retained  the  spirit  of  all  their  old  institutions,  only  changing  their 
names  and  outward  forms  ; they  have  not  changed  a political  aristocracy 
for  a social  aristocracy;  they  have  not  thrown  off  tbeir  allegiance  to  a 
crown,  and  yet  allow  the  crown  to  continue  to  govern  them,  indirectly, 
as  completely  as  ever ; they  have  no  counties  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  King  and  Queen,  and  Dukes  : they  have  no  King 
streets.  Queen  streets,  and  Duke  streets  ; they  have  no  ships  bearing 
the  tides  of  royalty,  as  we  have  in  republican  America.  They  have 
abolished  the  names  as  well  as  the  thing  itself;  in  that  they  are  wiser 
than  we. 
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TAYO  SONNETS. 

BY  FAYETTE  ROBINSON. 


REVOLUTIONS. 

Thrones  fall  aronnd  iis,  and  the  people  cry 
In  every  land,  Beliold  now  Freedom  come  !” 

A brighter  sun,  a more  transparent  sky. 
Hangs  o’er  each  feudal  tower  and  royal  dome. 
Old  Notre-daine  has  heard  the  voice,  and  Rome 
Bids  all,  from  Milan  to  Messina’s  strait. 

To  strike  with  her  to  win  their  ancient  state. 
Far  in  the  north,  in  freedom’s  leafy  home. 

The  sons  of  Hermann  eager  spring  to  arms, 
And  each  Sclavonic  bosom  wildly  swells, 

To  join  the  holy  pa>an  of  the  free. 

The  people’s  voice,  like  the  old  wizard  charms, 
O’ercoine  the  tyrants  whose  own  sentinels, 
Shouting,  rejoice  at  Europe’s  jubilee. 


ASTROLOGY. 

The  fearful  hours  of  silence  and  of  night. 

When  darkness  hurtles  on  the  sea  and  sky. 

And  hollow  pleasures  wdth  the  sunbeams  fly. 

Come  sweeping  on  us,  in  their  rapid  flight. 

How'  the  sad  stars,  the  messengers  of  fate. 

Which  set  where  e’en  in  Adam’s  days  they  sate. 
Shed  o’er  the  world  their  cold  and  changeless  light. 
Beautiful  though  still  with  beauties  that  affright. 

Ah,  well  it  was  that  in  the  guileless  past. 

Those  orbs  wmre  deemed  tlie  exponents  of  lore. 

And  sages  oft  in  holy  rapture  lost. 

O’er  that  great  scroll  in  silence  wmnt  to  pore. 

WVll  might  they  deem  what  did  not  change  was  true, 
And  in  the  changeless  stars  read  all  they  knew. 
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CRIMES  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  IN 

IRELAND. 

ADDRESSED  TO  IRISHMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  C.  CHAUNCEY  BURR. 

I HAVE  been  looking  into  Ireland.  With  thoughts  that  swell  my 
heart  and  burn  iny  brain,  I have  been  looking  over  into  Ireland. 

And  what  I have  seen  is  something  beside  an  Englishman’s,  or  an 
English-American’s  vision.  Something  besides  bogs  and  cabins,  through 
which  squalid  misery  crawls  over  pallets  of  straw. 

I see  the  most  beautiful  and  uniform  climate  of  western  Europe,  with 
more  than  twenty-nine  millions  of  imperial  acres  of  richest  soil — twenty 
millions  of  which  are  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  I see  the  most 
western  land  of  commercial  Europe,  which  seems  as  if  designed  by  the 
Almighty  for  the  great  depot  of  trade  for  the  Eastern  world.  A land 
endowed  by  nature  with  almost  every  thing  that  superinduces  national 
prosperity  and  greatness. 

Then  over  the  dim  ages  of  this  nation’s  wrongs  my  eye  has  rested 
upon  that  everlasting  page  of  history  when,  during  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eigh'h  centuries,  Ireland  was  the  chief  seat  of  civilization  and  learn- 
ing for  Europe.  When  the  noble  and  the  lower  ranks  of  England  were 
sent  to  Ireland  for  their  education.  When  the  Irish  scholars  were  sought 
after  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal  institutions  of  learning  in 
Europe.  When  Charlemagne  looked  to  Ireland  for  his  first  teachers  in 
the  Italian  schools — and  even  France  drew  her  largest  intellectual  re- 
sources from  Irish  learning.  When  Ireland  opened  her  powerful  arms 
and  became  the  friendly  refuge  of  the  English,  as  they  fled  away  before 
the  furious  Franks  and  Saxons,  when  they  spread  a common  destruction 
over  ancient  Britain  and  Gaul.  When  it  was  reserved  for  Irish  valor  to 
save  again  the  conquered  English  from  the  terrible  Roman,  as  the  shout 
of  his  victories  and  desolations  were  heard  over  western  Europe.  W hen 
Irishmen  were  the  chief  missionaries  of  Christianity  for  Europe — who, 
with  a piety  and  zeal  equalled  only  by  the  first  heralds  of  the  cross, 
coursed  their  way  over  the  British  Isles,  into  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
and  rested  not  till  they  had  penetrated  the  Lombard  dominions,  and 
planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  among  the  peaks  of  the  Apennines. 

These  old,  bright  days  of  Ireland  have  come  up  before  me,  and  the 
question  presses  hard,  “ Does  the  world  owe  nothing  to  this  country.^ 
Has  England  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay?  She  found  her  Burkes  and 
Sheridans  there.  There  the  world  has  found  her  finest  orators,  poets, 
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wits,  heroes,  and  apostles  of  freedom — her  Currans,  her  Grattans,  her 
Fitzgeralds,  her  Moores,  her  'I'aylors,  her  Swifts,  her  Goldsmiths,  her 
Emmetts,  and  Cumberlands.  There  America  found  her  Montgomery, 
whose  brave  soul  was  struck  out  fighting  for  our  freedom  and  Quebec. 
Does  America  owe  nothing  to  Ireland  ? And  why  is  it  that  this  once 
glorious  nation,  this  birth-place  of  genius  and  chivalry,  this  land  of  ge- 
nial clime  and  fruitful  tields,  this  natural  depot  of  commerce  for  the 
whole  eastern  world,  is  now  a beggai\^” 

England  must  answer  that  question.  Let  her  answer  it  now,  while 
she  hears  that  cry  of  want  that  goes  up  to  God,  and  sees  that  nation’s 
arms  stretched  out  as  if  to  clutch  the  thunders  of  terrible  retribution  that 
hang  like  pillars  of  fire  in  her  sky. 

A rough,  truth-speaking  old  Englishman,  Samuel  Johnson,  said  to  an 
Irish  gentleman,  not  long  before  the  detested  Union,  “ Beware  that  you 
have  no  union  with  us,  for  we  should  unite  only  to  rob  you — we  should 
have  robbed  the  Scotch  if  they  had  any  thing  for  us  to  rob  them  of” 

England  did  rob  Ireland.  She  did  not,  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
merely  adopt  a course  of  doubtful  expediency,  merely  try  experiments 
in  government,  but  she  deliberately,  ctdmly,  with  the  shameless  malice 
of  the  devil,  set  herself  to  work  to  ruin  Ireland.  She  began  by  crip- 
pling her  commerce,  by  breaking  up  her  manufactories — .stopping  her 
spindles  and  looms — forbidding,  by  heavy  penalties,  the  manufacture 
of  glass  and  iron,  and  crushing  nearly  every  branch  of  mechanical  in- 
dustry, that  she  might  drive  all  the  raw  material  out  of  the  country  into 
her  own  manufactories  at  home. 

She  violently  seized  the  ancient  estates,  ejected  the  rightful  owners 
from  tiie  .soil,  and  with  but  one  rule  of  war  and  extermination  massacred 
the  people  into  submission,  and  held  them  to  a forced  obedience. 

'I'hen,  by  a ferocious  system  of  penal  laws  she  sealed  all  the  other  acts 
of  her  crimes,  and  reduced  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  population  to  the 
condi  ion  of  slaves.  It  was  declared  a crime  puni.shable  with  banish- 
ment and  death  for  an  Irish  Catholic  father  to  teach  his  own  children  to 
read  or  write.  There  was  what  was  called  the  law  of  discovery,  by 
■which  the  English  Protestants  might  possess  themselves  of  nearly  every 
Iri.sh  Ca'holic’s  property  in  the  country.  There  was  a law  which  re- 
warded the  Catholic  child  for  apostasy  to  its  parent,  which  paid  the 
Irish  wife  for  infidelity  to  her  husband,  and  allowed  the  robbing  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  of  his  horse  on  the  highway.  All  rights  of  Irish  pro- 
perty were  destroyed,  and  every  personal  disability  enacted. 

'Phis  was  the  first  measure  of  English  law  and  English  Christianity 
to  her  ancient  friend  and  protector. 

And  so,  for  six  hundred  years  and  more,  the  history  of  British  legis- 
lation in  Ireland  was  only  the  history  of  a bloody,  treacherous,  God-and- 
man  defying  robber.  The  surface  of  government  only  varied  by  here 
and  there  some  insulting  and  hypocritical  scheme  for  relief,  while  be- 
neath was  only  the  same  dead,  immovable  stagnation  of  misery,  with 
no  sign  of  any  life  but  in  the  terrible  rau.scular  heaving  beneath  the 
British  load.  And  what  is  still  the  policy  of  the  British  government  in 
Ireland.^  Only  disenfranchisement,  spoliation,  and  endless  ruin.  Her 
i^stem  of  entails,  absenteeism,  sub-letting,  tithes,  and  the  whole  admi- 
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nistration  of  the  disgusting  and  horrible  nickname  she  calls  Justice,  would 
depopulate  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  turn  paradise  into  a desert  or  a 
pandemonium.  And  this  is  all  that  Ireland  has  ever  to  hope  for  until 
the  British  hoof  is  lifted  from  her  soil — only  famine  and  ruin.  Her 
mind,  her  heart,  nay,  even  her  muscle,  is  worn  out  and  wasted  in  the 
service  of  this  great  taskmaster  of  nations.  Look,  Irishmen  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  once  blessed  spot  where  you  were  born  ! Look,  how  the 
demon-hand  of  England  has  scattered  blight  and  death  upon  the  virgin 
purity  of  your  shamrock — how  it  has  sowed  your  fruitful  fields  with 
tears  and  blood, — sent  you  away  from  your  homes  into  endless  exile, 
and  left  only  the  memory  of  groans  to  follow  you  to  your  graves  in  the 
land  of  strangers ! Look,  and  behold  the  famine-wasted  forms  of  your 
kindred,  as  they  bend  down,  broken-hearted,  to  pray  over  their  dead 
wives  and  babes,  with  their  visages  upturned  in  the  sun,  stained  with 
the  green  grass  and  roots  they  plucked  from  the  highway  ditches  in  the 
last  fruitless  effort  to  preserve  life?  Look  upon  this  picture,  and  forget 
not  that  while  your  kindred  starve,  more  than  one-half  of  all  their  rnite- 
earnings  still  goes  to  provide  venison  and  champagne  for  the  horse- 
racing, fox-hunting,  foreign  lords  and  parsons  who  have  already  smitten 
the  land  with  a curse,  and  branded  the  nation  with  a shame — who  sit 
down,  bloated  and  full,  to  their  “ beef  and  port,”  while  the  death-ago- 
nies of  Ireland  fill  the  air,  and  their  name  goes  hissing  round  the  world 
for  a reproach  upon  man,  and  a libel  upon  the  providence  of  God. 

Can  you  see  this,  and  hear  this,  and  not  speak  out  with  some  voice 
that  shall  convince  the  world  that  the  chivalry  and  patriotism  of  Irish- 
men cannot  be  corroded  and  rotted  out  of  your  veins  by  the  poison  of 
British  blood,  or  by  breathing  in  your  youth  the  tainted  air  of  British 
rule?  The  time  has  come  when  further  forbearance  by  the  freemen  of 
this  country,  whether  Irish  or  American,  is  a crime.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  dignity  of  man  should  be  vindicated  from  the  canting 
reproach  of  this  lazar-bouse  government  of  England. 

Do  you  hope  that  England  will  some  day  get  weary  of  her  crimes,  and 
give  back  to  Ireland  her  freedom  ? It  is  a vain  hope.  The  history  of 
the  world,  civilized  and  barbarous,  tells  you  there  is  no  hope  of  that. 
The  ambition  of  England  can  be  glutted  only  by  the  contagion  of  her 
own  lust.  Ask  Hindostan  what  hope  there  is  from  England.  Ask 
Affghanistan.  Ask  China,  who  must  be  murdered  because  she  would 
not  consent  to  be  poisoned  by  British  opium.  Ask  Holland,  with  her 
war  of  1672.  Ask  France,  how  England  refused  to  give  up  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  Jerusalem,  as  she  had  solemnly  promised  to  do,  and  which 
caused  a terrible  war  in  which  millions  of  human  lives  were  sacrificed, 
and  many  empires  overthrown.  Ask  Denmark.  Ask  the  Spanish 
galleons  which  she  captured,  loaded  with  treasure,  wuthout  even  the 
declaration  of  war.  Ask  India,  Australia,  and  Africa.  Ask  massacred 
and  plundered  Naples.  Ask  the  whole  history  of  modern  Europe;  and 
it  tells  you  that  the  bloodiest  w’ars  have  been  owing  to  the  grossest 
breaches  of  national  faith  on  her  part.  Ask  America,  and  let  the  he- 
roes of  the  Revolution  lie  unquestioned  in  their  graves,  while  the  his- 
tory of  our  w'estern  posts,  after  the  peace  of  ’83,  answers,  that  England 
is  encroaching,  crafty,  treacherous,  and  faithless  to  the  last  degree  of  a 
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devil’s  depravity ; and  that  her  most  sacred  treaties  mean  only  that  she 
will  keep  them  just  so  long  as  it  is  for  her  own  advantage,  and  no  longer. 
Even  the  stipulations  of  the  Irish  Union,  which  were  effected  by  the 
force  of  the  bayonet,  by  bribery  and  fraud,  were  broken  in  less  than  ten 
years  after  they  received  the  British  seal. 

England,  and  England  alone,  has  ruined  Ireland.  And  do  you  still 
hope  for  a remedy  ? What  remedy  ? Why,  such  remedies  as  those 
already  given  by  Elizabeth,  the  Stuarts,  the  Straflbrds,  the  Crom- 
wells, and  Dutch  Williams — extermination  and  death.  It  is  true  that 
about  eight  years  ago  she  made  a great  show  of  relief  for  Ireland,  by 
enacting  what  was  called  ^/le  poor  law.  And  this  was  only  adding  the 
damning  sin  of  hypocrisy  to  the  catalogue  of  her  crimes.  England  knew 
that  this  poor  law  was  no  remedy  for  Ireland.  She  had  tried  it  at  home, 
and  it  failed  ; it  unavoidably  lowered  the  price  of  wages  of  the  industri- 
ous poor,  while  it  pampered  only  indolence,  and  was  alike  ruinous  to 
the  industry  and  morality  of  the  mass.  So  she  was  obliged  to  “ root  it 
out,”  and  imported  its  stinking  crops  across  St.  (ieorge’s  Channel,  as  a 
means  of  pacilying,  for  a while,  the  suffering  Irish  peasantry  with  a 
trick,  a vain  show  of  relief.  What  was  the  amount  of  this  poor  lawl 
Why  simply  to  feed  a nation  upon  charity — to  dole  out  a slave’s  allow- 
ance to  a whole  nation  of  hard-working  freemen.  In  one  word,  to  stay 
the  tide  of  beggary  by  pensioning  it  with  public  charity.  Well,  what 
next  did  she  propose  ? Why,  talked  about  constructing  railroads,  God 
only  knows  where,  or  for  what  lasting  purpose,  over  Ireland,  and  so 
employ  the  people  on  public  works.  A proposition  to  build  a railroad 
from  Dublin  Castle  to  the  moon,  as  a means  of  relieving  Ireland,  would 
not  have  been  more  ridiculous.  The  only  effect  of  such  a plan  would 
be  to  giv'e  a temporary  and  unhealthy  stimulus  to  the  price  of  wages — 
to  sink  ultimately  all  the  capital  invested,  and  leave  the  people  worse 
otf  than  it  found  them. 

England  does  not  hope  to  save  Ireland  by  railroads.  As  well  might 
their  lordships  attempt  to  plough  up  the  bogs  and  ditches  with  their  noses 
—an  operation,  by  the  way,  which  would  not  very  much  shock  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind. 

No,  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  Ireland,  and  that  is  entire  and 
eternal  independence  of  England.  Revolution  is  Ireland’s  only  hope. 
But  that  is  impossible.  No,  it  is  not,  though.  I will  rather  say  that 
it  is  possible, — nay,  that  it  is  very  easy  of  accomplishment.  Revo- 
lution is  not  half  so  dilficult  as  to  sustain  life  under  the  present  English 
load.  All  the  horrors  of  the  bloodiest  revolution  would  be  infinitely  less 
terrible — would  be,  in  every  sense,  a less  evil — than  the  present  miseries 
of  Ireland.  The  Irish  peasantry,  well  armed,  can  do  it  all  themselves. 
And  if  they  could  not,  there  is  help  enough  in  America.  There 
are  brave  and  patriotic  hearts  enough  here,  who  wait,  with  impatience, 
to  pay  Ireland  the  debt  we  owe  for  her  Montgomery.  Let  Ireland  but 
strike  the  first  blow,  and  one-fifth  of  the  civilized  world  will  somehow 
give  her  a hand.  Has  England  forgotten  that  France  and  Spain  made 
war  upon  her  immediately  on  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies.^  She 
has  ill-wishers  enough  even  now  to  repeat  for  her  the  same  lesson  again. 
Canada  is  uneasy.  Her  Indian  colonies  are  already  beginning  to  real- 
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ize  their  wrongs.  And  there  are  many  independent  powers  that  cannot 
look  with  indifference  upon  any  effort  on  the  part  of  England  to  rivet 
again  the  worn  and  breaking  chain  of  her  power.  Ireland  has  but  to 
strike,  and  she  is  free. 

And  she  will  strike.  Next  to  food,  the  Irish  peasant  has  come  to  re- 
gard fire-arms  as  the  greatest  blessing.  A writer  in  the  Prospective 
Review  says:  “I  was  recently  in  the  shop  of  a London  gunsmith,  and 
asked  him  what  was  the  chief  market  for  certain  small  pistols.  He  replied, 
that,  shocking  as  it  might  seem,  they  were  used  by  Iiish  gentlemen  to 
protect  their  ^uns,  while  out  shooting;  for,  without  them,  as  soon  as  the 
guns  were  discharged,  they  were  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a man  with  a 
bludgeon,  in  order  to  wrest  away  the  gun.” 

There  is  a terrible  lesson  to  England  in  this  restless,  incessant  seeking 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  after  a gun.  And  what  we  would  have  the  Irish- 
men of  the  United  States  do  is,  to  take  an  immediate  step  to  gratify  this 
very  reasonable  love  of  their  brethren  for  a gun.  They  will  find  thou- 
sands of  patriot- Americans  to  join  them  in  this  good  work.  It  is  the 
only  work  that  will  reach  the  heart  of  England  in  earnest.  England  is 
a goodly  Christian  land,  that  is,  dead  and  gone  to  every  other  kind  of 
moral  suasion  but  that  of  a gun.  My  hand  trembles  when  I write  this 
terrible  truth.  War  is  indeed  a horrible  remedy.  And  sooner  than  go  out 
to  a war  for  what  is  called  “ conquest,”  or  even  for  what  is  oftentimes 
most  vaguely  termed  a “ nation’s  honor,”  I would  consent  to  die  in  a 
felon’s  cell.  But  for  Liberty,  for  the  sacred  rights  and  blessings  of 
home,  for  such  a cause  as  Ireland’s  now  is,  I would  fight,  though  it 
were  over  the  bleeding  corse  of  my  wife  and  babes.  Rather  let  me  die 
with  defiance  on  my  brow,  in  the  midst  of  the  blood  and  horror  of  battle 
than  perish  by  the  slow  shame  of  famine,  brought  upon  me  by  the 
hands  of  tyrants. 

Some  fighting,  then,  is  the  first  and  only  hope  of  Ireland.  Her  inde- 
pendence gained,  she  is  safe  enough  from  famine.  She  has  land 
enough  to  feed  herself,  and  give  a great  annual  charity  to  the  shriveled 
starvlings  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  besides.  Let  the  Irish  government — the 
Irish  Republic — without  disturbing  the  vested  rights  in  any  actually  im- 
proved land,  take  to  itself  the  7,250,000  imperial  acres  of  idle,  unim- 
proved lands,  and  distribute  them  to  the  working  peasantry  for  inalien- 
able homesteads.  Of  these  now  idle  acres  there  are  seven  millions  ca- 
pable of  the  highest  cultivation  ; which  would  give  each  peasant  not 
less  than  three  Irish  acres  of  good  rich  land.  Many  other  enactments  a 
wise  legislation  might  put  in  operation  immediately,  which  would  put 
Ireland  in  the  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  happy 
countries  in  Europe. 

The  time  has  come  to  strike  for  this.  Let  the  friends  of  freedom,  the 
friends  of  Ireland  in  America  organize  immediately  into  an  American 
Irish  League,  throughout  the  country,  pledging  themselves  to  do  all  they 
lawfully  can  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland.  Let  them  not  be  intimidated 
by  the  cautionary  threats  of  that  portion  of  the  American  press  which  is 
still  English,  nor  by  the  “ doubts  and  difficulties”  continually  harped 
upon  by  the  slimed  creatures  of  the  British  aristocracy,  who  still  remain 
here,  diseased  ulcerous  blotches  upon  American  soil.  Let  Americans 
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understand  that  the  freedom  of  Ireland  would  also  be,  in  time,  the  free- 
dom of  our  own  country  from  English  manners  and  English  tendencies, 
that  are  already  weighing  us  down  under  a growing  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  and  a consequent  rapid  degradation  of  the  poor.  Let  the  civi- 
lized world  understand  that  the  only  hope  of  the  triumph  of  universal  free- 
dom is  the  final  crippling  of  the  British  government,  and  driving  it  off 
of  every  other  rood  of  God’s  earth  into  an  imprisonment  for  life  in  its 
own  little  island.  The  freedom  of  Ireland  is  the  first,  and  a great  step 
towards  this  most  desirable  end. 

Americans  and  Irishmen,  who  love  freedom,  slrike  now!  Organize 
thoroughly,  so  that  you  may  know'  your  numbers.  You  can  easily 
enough  command  a fund  of  a million  of  dollars.  And  w'hatever  you 
W'ish  to  send  to  Ireland  you  rail  send,  without  embroiling  the  American 
government,  without  even  using  the  “ American  ports  and  waters”  in 
any  w’ay  that  government  could  object  to : since  American  politicians 
will  object  to  the  “ government”  taking  any  part  in  the  great  work  of 
freedom  that  strives  to  regenerate  Europe.  Let  the  “ government-peo- 
ple” go  on  with  their  petty  quarrels,  making  still  more  petty  Presidents, 
feeing  themselves  also  with  good  eight  dollars  a day, — let  them  go  on 
their  own  way.  And  then  let  those  of  the  “ sovereign-people”  w'ho 
wish  to  do  a little  wmrk  for  freedom,  go  their  way  too. 

If  the  Patriots  in  America  think  it  best,  they  may  first  help  Canada 
to,  w^hat  she  pants  for  again,  her  freedom.  It  is  easily  done.  Twen- 
ty thousand  or  fifty  thousand  unarmed  and  peaceable  men  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  They  have  a good  right  enough 
to  go  and  take  a look  of  the  great  Niagara  falls.  And  there  are  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  plenty  of  under-ground  railroads  to  convey  to  the  same 
romantic  spot,  at  about  the  same  time,  plenty  of  provisions,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Canada  free,  would  give  some  excellent  land  and  waters  to  commu- 
nicate direct  with  Ireland. 

But  I w’ill  not  enlarge  upon  the  many  ways  in  which  American  Irish- 
men may  aid  their  sutfering  brethren  at  home.  First  organize,  and  dis- 
cuss the  ways  and  means  afterwards.  Irishmen,  the  time  has  come  to 
write  the  epitaph  of  Robert  Emmet — to  revenge  the  insult  offered  to 
mankind  in  the  wrongs  of  the  Patriot  Mitchell. 
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PKOEM. 

Land  of  my  Fathers  ! Home  of  Liberty  ! 

My  heart  o’erhows  with  ardent  love  for  thee; 

And  as  thy  own  free  winds  awake  my  lyre, 

The  chords  are  rife  with  patriotic  fire  ! 

Hark  1 — the  wild  blast  that  rudely  sweeps  along 
Disturbs  the  listening  strings  with  mournful  song — 

A spirit  breathes  from  every  unknown  grave 
Sad  memories  of  the  long-neglected  brave — 

Wild  strains  of  mourning  trom  the  green  earth  flow, 

For  all  the  mighty  ones  who  sleep  below! 

Thus  to  the  conscious  heart  their  wrongs  they  tell, 

And  through  the  echoing  air  their  dirge-like  numbers  swell ! 

“The  proudest  Sachem  of  our  hills  and  streams 
Hath  passed  away  like  his  own  morning  dreams  ! 
fl’he  white  man's  benefactor  sleeps  unsung, 

And  o’er  his  grave  no  verdant  w’reath  is  hung. 

The  chief,  whose  monarch  sway  was  o’er  yon  hills. 
Some  waste-grown  nook,  unsung,  unhonored  fills. 

No  children’s  tears,  no  monumental  urns. 

Tell  where  the  sacred  dust  to  dust  returns; 

No  pilgrim’s  prayer  the  holy  spot  hath  blessed. 

Save  where  some  wanderer  from  the  far  south-west 
Drops  a few  heavy  tears  upon  the  spot. 

By  a strange  instinct  ever  unforgot. 

Even  though  the  stranger’s  plow.share  may  have  rent 
The  illustrious  dead  away  from  his  last  tenement ! 

“Then  wake  the  lyre — though  harsh  the  strain  may  be — 
Arouse  the  living  chords  of  sympathy. 

For  the  great  nations  that  have  passed  away. 

Like  morning  mist  before  the  rising  day — 

Pour  forth  the  dirge,  relume  the  funeral  pyre! 

Let  feeling  memories  brighten  with  the  fire  ! 

Let  the  light  shine  o’er  darkness  and  the  grave. 

And  from  the  gulf  of  mute  oblivion,  save 
The  memory  of  all  those  mighty  ones — 

New  England’s  hapless,  alienated  sons  ! 

Sing  ! — and  embalm  with  more  than  Egypt’s  art. 
Memories  that  should  be  dear  to  every  generous  heart !” 

Manes  of  the  dead  ! — your  just  reproaches  stay. 

For  trembling — fearing — hoping — I obey  ! 

My  hand  is  laid  upon  the  ancient  strings — 

And  if  it  wake  untutored  echoings, 

A stronger,  truer,  shall  assume  its  place, 

And  chant  the  mournful  stories  of  a fallen  race  ! 

And  now,  Rhode  Island,  my  own  native  State — 

How  warm  a throb  will  thy  dear  name  create ! 

I bless  thy  limestone  cliffs,  thy  pleasant  isles — 

Thy  rock-girt  shores,  and  all  thy  forest  wiles — 

Thy  pastures  green — thy  venerable  trees. 

That  feel  thy  freedom  in  each  stirring  breeze — 

Thy  generous,  quiet,  hospitable  sons — 

Thy  daughters  lair,  and  lisping  little  ones — 
l2 
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I bless  them  nil  ! — for  they  are  dear  to  me, 

And  dear  to  all  thy  children  they  should  be — 

'I'o  every  heart  that  feels,  with  virtuous  pride, 

Its  country  dearer  than  all  lands  beside — 

And  truly  turns,  wherever  it  may  roam, 

Back  to  the  fadeles.s  cynosure  of  home  ! 

There  may  be  greener  hills  and  bluer  skies. 

And  rivers  that  in  loftier  mountains  rise  ; 

But  none  to  me  are  half  so  dear  as  thine — 

Nor  viny  hills  of  France — nor  Alps — nor  Rhine — 
Mochassuck* * * §  in  his  wild  meanderings, 

Flowelh  as  if  his  waters  went  on  wings. 

So  noiselessly  he  goeth  on  his  way — 

Oft  looking  back,  as  coveting  to  stay — 

Now,  dallying  on  through  meadows  green,  so  slow, 
'I’hat,  like  a lover,  he  seems  loath  to  go — 

Now,  winding — lingering— oft  to  turn  again — 

As  rivers  felt  the  sympathies  of  men. 

Fit  stream  is  this  to  flow  through  fairy-land. 

With  sylph-like  dancers  on  the  moon-lit  strand; 
And  Snowteeconett  dashing  o’er  the  rocks. 

As  if  he  gloried  in  the  thunder-shocks 

Ilis  echoes  waken. — These  are  still  the  streams 

That  flow  amid  the  scenery  of  my  dreams; 

And  these,  whate’er,  where’er  may  be  my  lot. 

Will  be  most  fondly  cherished — last  forgot. 

Then  comes  the  strong  intensity  of  pride. 

Swelling  our  own  dark  Narragansett’s  tide  ; 

No  lovelier  islands  does  the  wide  earth  know 
'I’han  the  green  earth-gems  where  his  waters  flow. 
Our  fair  Aquidneckt  in  her  vestal  charms. 

He  cherisheth  in  his  paternal  arms  ; 

Lovely  with  roseate  bower,  and  shelly  grot. 

Fairer  with  time  grew  all  the  enchanting  spot. 

Till  strangers  from  the  orient  came,  and  found 
Another  Eden  in  the  hallowed  ground. 

Europe  may  boast  her  castellated  halls. 

Her  ivied  ruins,  and  her  mouldering  walls — 

Ours  are  the  sainted  hill — the  storied  rock — 
Defying  ruin  ever — while  they  mock. 

With  tlieir  wild  romance,  witching  and  sublime, 
I’he  indurating  foot  of  churlish  Time  ! 

Quinsniket^  and  Montaup.^  though  rude  they  be. 
May  live  enshrined  in  living  poesy. 

Even  when  oblivion’s  dark  tide  shall  flow 

O’er  Europe’s  sculptured  fanes — and  they  shall  go. 

With  all  their  wealth  of  story  and  of  fame, 

Down  to  the  voiceless  depths  without  a name  ! 

And  even  now,  Rhode  Island,  though  I stray 
From  old  familiar  images  away. 

Yet  are  they  cherished.  Every  shrub  that  grows. 
From  the  rough  alder  to  the  wilding  rose. 

And  every  strong  old  tree,  that  darkly  waves 
O’er  the  still  places  of  forgotten  graves — 

And  every  rock,  and  cliff,  and  mossy  dell. 

Where  the  wild  winds  the  voice  of  echo  swell. 

Is  a blest  shrine  where  the  true  heart  will  lay 
A gift  of  love  that  passeth  not  away — 

Again  I bless  thy  hospitable  strand. 

Beloved  Rhode  Island,  my  own  native  land. 


* A small  but  beautiful  stream  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.  The  name  signifies,  literally,  crooked. 

t The  old  Indian  name  of  the  Pawtucket  river. 

I The  i,sland  of  Rhode  Island.  This  spot  was  called  by  the  early  travellers  the  Eden  of  America. 

§ The  first  is  the  name  of  a rock  which  is  said  to  have  afforded  shelter  to  Sketacomet,  or  King  Philip, 
when  he  returned  from  his  unauoces.sful  embassy  to  the  Nipnet  Indians.  It  still  retains  the  name  he 
gave  it,  which  .signifies  Rock-House.  It  is  situated  in  a very  picturesque  spot  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.  Mon- 
taup  was  the  true  Indian  name  of  Mount  Hope,  Bristol,  R.  I,  and  the  most  considerable  height  in  the 
State.  It  was  the  paternal  and  royal  residence  of  King  Philip ; and,  a-s  seen  from  the  bay,  with  all  Its 
old  associations  clustering  around  it,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  interesting  objects  in  the  world. 
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CANTO  I. 

Stillness  of  summer  noontide  over  hill, 

And  deep  embowering  wood,  and  rock,  and  stream, 
Spread  forth  her  downy  pinions,  scattering  sleep 
Upon  the  drooping  eyelids  of  the  air. 

No  wind  breathed  through  the  forest,  that  could  stir 
The  lightest  foliage.  If  a rustling  sound 
Escaped  the  trees,  it  might  be  nestling  bird — 

Or  else  the  polished*  leaves  were  turning  back 
To  their  own  natural  places,  whence  the  wind 
Of  the  last  hour  had  flung  them.  From  afar 
Came  the  deep  roar  of  waters,  yet  subdued 
To  a melodious  murmur,  like  the  chant 
Of  naiads,  ere  they  take  their  noontide  rest. 

A tremulous  motion  stirred  the  aspen  leaves. 

And  from  their  shivering  stems  an  utterance  came, 

So  delicate  and  spirit-like,  it  seemed 

'I'he  soul  of  music  breathed,  without  a voice. 

The  anemonet  bent  low  her  drooping  head. 

Mourning  the  absence  of  her  truant  love, 

Till  the  soft  languor  closed  her  sleepy  eye. 

To  dream  of  zephyrs  from  the  fragrant  south, 

Coming  to  wake  her  with  renewed  life. 

The  eglantine  breathed  perfume  ; and  the  rose 
Cherished  her  reddening  buds,  that  drank  the  light. 
Fair  as  the  vermil  on  the  cheek  of  hope. 

Where’er  in  sheltered  nook,  or  quiet  dell. 

The  waters,  like  enamored  lovers,  found 
A thousand  sweet  e.vcuses  for  delay. 

The  clustering  lilies  bloomed  upon  their  breast. 
Love-tokens  from  the  naiads,  when  they  came 
To  trifle  with  the  deep,  impassioned  waves. 

The  wild  bee,  hovering  on  voluptuous  wing. 

Scarce  murmured  to  the  blossom,  drawing  thence 
Slumber  with  honey;  then  in  the  purpling  cup, 

As  if  oppressed  with  sweetness,  sank  to  sleep. 

The  wood-dove  tenderly  caressed  his  mate — 

Each  looked  within  the  other’s  drowsy  eyes, 

Till  outward  objects  melted  into  dreams. 

The  rich  vermilion  of  the  tanager. 

Or  summer  red- bird,  flashed  amid  the  green. 

Like  rubies  set  in  richest  emerald. 

On  some  tall  maple  sat  the  oriole. 

In  black  and  orange,  by  his  pendant  nest. 

To  cheer  his  brooding  mate  with  whispered  songs ; 
While  high  amid  the  loftiest  hickory. 

Perched  the  loquacious  jay,  his  turquoise  crest 
Low  drooping,  as  he  plumed  his  shining  coat. 

Rich  with  the  changeful  blue  of  Nazareth. 

And  higher  yet,  amid  a towering  pine. 

Stood  the  fierce  hawk — half-slumbering — half-awake — 
His  keen  eye  flickering  in  his  dark  unrest, 

As  if  he  sought  for  plunder  in  his  dreams. 

The  scaly  snake  crawled  lazily  abroad. 

To  revel  in  the  sunshine  ; and  the  hare 
Stole  from  her  leafy  couch,  with  ears  erect 
Against  the  soft  air-current;  then  she  crept, 

With  a light  velvet  foot-fall,  through  the  ferns. 

The  squirrel  stayed  his  gambols;  and  the  songs 
Which  late  through  all  the  forest  arches  rang, 

Were  graduated  to  a harmony 
Of  rudimental  music,  breathing  low. 

Making  the  soft  wind  richer — as  the  notes 


* Light  acts  healthily  on  the  upper  surface  of  leave.s,  hurtfully  on  the  under ; and  if  by  any  accidental 
circumstance,  as  a strong  wind,  they  become  displaced,  they  seem  to  make  a voluntary  effort  to  restore 
theuLselves  to  their  true  position. 

t The  wind-flower  of  the  poets  is  said  to  droop,  and  close  its  petals,  when  the  wind  is  low,  and  to  reyiye 
with  the  renovated  breath  of  nature. 
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Had  been  dissolved,  and  mingled  with  the  air. 
Pawtucket  almost  slumbered;  for  his  waves 
Were  lulled  by  their  own  chanting.  Breatliing  low. 
With  a just  audible  murmur,  as  the  soul 
Is  stirred  in  visions  with  a thought  of  love., 

He  whispered  back  the  whisper  tenderly, 

Of  the  fair  willows,  bending  over  him. 

With  a light  hush  upon  their  stirring  leaves, 

Blest  watchers  o’er  his  day-dreams. 

Not  a sign 

Of  man  or  his  abode,  met  ear  or  eye. 

But  one  great  wilderness  of  living  wood. 

O’er  hill,  and  clitf,  and  valley,  swelled  and  waved. 

An  ocean  of  deep  verdure.  By  the  rock 

Which  bound  and  strengthened  all  their  massive  roots, 

Stood  the  great  oak,  and  giant  sycamore; 

Along  the  water  courses  and  the  glades. 

Rose  the  fair  maple  and  the  hickory; 

And  on  the  lottier  heights  the  towering  pine — 

Strong  guardians  of  the  forest — standing  there, 

On  the  old  ramparts,  sentinels  of  time. 

To  watch  the  flight  of  ages. 

Indian  hordes, 

The  patriarchs  of  nature,  wandered  free  ; 

While  every  form  of  being  spake  to  them 
Of  the  Great  Spirit  that  pervaded  all, 

And  curbed  their  fiery  nature  with  a law 
Written  in  light  upon  the  shadowy  soil — 

Bowing  their  sturdy  hearts  in  reverence, 

Before  the  Great  Unseen,  yet  ever  Fei.t 

The  very  site  where  villages  and  towns. 

As  if  called  forth  by  magic,  have  uprisen — 

Where  now  the  anvils  echo — hammers  clank — 

The  hum  of  voices  in  the  stirring  marl. 

And  roar  of  dashing  wheels,  create  a din 
That  almost  rivals  the  old  cataract — 

As  if  its  thunder  had  grown  tired  and  hoarse, 

In  striving  to  be  heard  above  the  din, 

Two  centuries  gone,  was  one  unbroken  wild. 

Where  the  fierce  wolf,  the  panther,  and  the  snake, 

A forest  aristocracy — scarce  feared 

The  monarch,  man — and  shared  his  common  lot, 

To  hunger — plunder  from  the  weak,  and  slay — 

To  wake  a sudden  terror — then  lie  down. 

To  be  unnamed — unknown — for  ever  more. 

A foot -fall  broke  the  silence,  as  along 
Pawtucket’s  bank  an  Indian  warrior  passed. 

Awed  by  the  solemn  stillness  he  had  paused, 

In  deep  reflecting  mood.  A nobler  brow 
Ne’er  won  allegiance  from  Roman  hosts. 

Than  his  black  plume  half  shaded  ; nor  a form 
01  kinglier  bearing,  moulded  perfectly. 

E’er  flashed  on  day-dreams  of  Praxiteles. 

The  mantle  that  o’er  one  broad  shoulder  hung, 

Was  broidered  with  such  trophies  as  are  worn 
By  sachems  only.  Ghastly  rows  of  teeth 
Glistened  amid  the  wampum.  On  the  edge 
A lace  of  woven  scalp-locks  was  inwrought, 

Where  the  soft  glossy  brown  of  white  man’s  hair 
Mingled  with  Indian  tresses,  dark  and  harsh. 

The  wampum  belt,  of  various  hues  inwrought,  ' 
Graced  well  his  manly  bosom  ; and  below. 

His  taper  limbs  met  the  rich  moccasin. 

He  w.vs  a sachem — ay,  he  was  a king — 

Such  as  in  days  of  chivalry  had  made 
His  name  sound  through  the  nations,  with  a spell 
To  wake  spontaneous  homage.  His  whole  mien 
Gave  forth  an  utterance  of  conscious  power ; 

And  like  unsheathing  swords  his  glances  woke. 

Proud,  fiercely  vengeful,  his  keen  flash  of  ire 
Might  curb  the  haughtiest  spirit;  yet,  at  times. 
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That  eye  would  melt  in  liquid  tenderness, 

Soft  as  the  glances  of  the  young  gazelle. 

He  passed  the  cataract ; and,  turning  off, 

Sought  fitting  place  of  rest.  Embosom’d  deep 
In  dreamy  depths  of  forest  solitude, 

A lovely  bower  invited.  High  above, 

Round  elm,  and  ash,  and  spreading  linden  tree. 

O’er  whose  green  heads  the  wing  of  centuries 
Had  flown,  and  left  their  freshness,  the  wild  grape 
Hung  her  luxuriant  tresses,  like  a tie 
Of  purest  friendship,  twining  noble  hearts. 

The  haughtiest  bowed  their  foreheads  to  her  thrall — 
The  strongest  sported  with  the  silken  mesh. 

And  tossed  the  clinging  tendrils  playfully. 

Like  proud  men  yielding  to  the  power  of  love. 

Nor  thought  of  breaking  e’er  so  sweet  a bond. 

High  over  head  the  arch  of  living  green 
Scarce  gave  admission  to  the  potent  beams 
Of  sun^ine  from  the  zenith  ; but  there  came 
A few  intruding  rays  of  purest  light. 

All  softened  to  such  tender  lucidness. 

Among  the  infinite  shades  of  loveliest  green. 

As  hushed  the  senses  like  an  anodyne. 

But,  soft  ! What  spell  enchains  the  warrior’s  eye, 
Arresting  his  free  limbs  ? Is  yon  canoe. 

Flower- wreathed,  and  delicate  as  fairy  bark. 

Just  yielding  to  the  water's  gentle  sway. 

With  motion  silent  as  the  watcher’s  step. 

So  dread  an  object,  that  the  chieftain’s  lip 
Is  blanched  to  marble  ? What  wild  errand  drew 
His  devious  step  along  that  rugged  track  ? 

Did  the  fair  bark,  as  it  danced  o’er  the  waves. 
Buoyant  as  dowm  on  ether,  win  the  chief 
To  be  a boy,  and  chase  a butterfly  ? 

There  lives  the  magic  spell ! — nor  wonder  thou, 

On  yonder  mossy  bank,  reclining  soft. 

She  sleeps — the  radiant  creature  ! There  she  lies 
Amid  the  silence  of  that  lonely  w'ood  ! 

But  innocence  is  her  effectual  guard — 

Her  own  unspotted  purity  a shield. 

Ah  ! doth  the  starry  light  of  ardent  eyes 
That  watch  so  fondly  o’er  her  pleasant  sleep. 

Tinge  the  soft  shadows  of  her  maiden  dream. 

That  her  bright  lip  is  wreathing  into  smiles. 

All  eloquent  with  love  and  rosy  joy? 

The  forest  carmine  of  the  dying  year. 

When  frost  hath  kissed  the  maple,  could  not  vie 
With  the  rich  bloom  that  melted  through  her  cheek; 
Her  hair  was  dark  as  thunder-spirit’s  wing — 

And  as  the  light  wind  touched  the  glossy  length, 
Thinning  its  manes,  the  rich  jet  would  stir. 

And  hover  around  her  with  a changing  shade. 

As  darkness  hovereth  around  the  morning  star! 

One  broidered  moccasin  was  flung  aside  ; 

And  nestled  in  the  velvet  moss,  a foot 
That  fairest  maiden  w'ould  be  proud  to  own. 

See  ! — he  is  bending  o’er  her  with  such  love. 

Such  deep  devotion  of  the  inmost  soul — 

As  bendeth  pride  to  beauty — kneeling  down 
In  his  deep  happiness  to  catch  her  breath. 

Lest  she,  perchance,  should  murmur  in  her  sleep. 
And  he  should  lose  the  music  ! 

“ O,  how  fair ! 

She  sleeps  ! — Pawtucket,  hush  thy  waves  to  sleep  ! 
Towattin,*  stay  thy  murmuring ; or  just  breathe 
In  sweetest  accents  on  her  dreaming  ear. 

How  her  true  warrior  loves  !” — he  whispered  low. 

In  broken,  rapturous  murmurs  of  delight. 


* Towattin  was  the  Narragansett  name  for  the  south  wind ; and,  like  all  the  other  winds  and  agents  of 
the  Divine  Power,  was  supposed  to  be  a living  spirit. 
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“ Pleasant  as  summer  to  the  child  of  frost, 

Soft  as  the  rain  in  spring-time,  pure  as  dew, 
Mishannock*  rise  ! — I liear  thy  bounding  step — 

Its  echo  is  the  music  ot  my  dreams  ; 

Thy  airy  figure  hovers  round  my  way. 

Graceful  as  stirring  woods,  or  waving  corn. 

Making  the  shadows  pleasanter  than  day  ! 

Thou  contest,  as  on  flashing  wings  of  light. 

Like  morning  to  the  darkness.  In  the  wood, 

Upon  the  angry  waters,  on  the  hills. 

Beside  the  council-fire,  or  in  the  fight. 

Thy  image,  though  uncalled,  is  ever  nigh  ! 

It  liveth  in  my  dreams — I wake  and  see  ! 

Look  forth,  Mishannock  Rise,  sweet  morning-star!” 

Suddenly  springing  up,  and  shaking  back 
Her  luxury  of  hair,  she  looked  around. 

One  moment,  as  she  met  the  beaming  eyes 
Of  him  she  loved,  her  downcast  glances  fell 
In  maiden  bashfulness,  unstudied,  sweet. 

And  her  bright  cheek  grew  brighter — then  she  sprang 
Into  his  outstretched  arms  without  a fear ; 

True  to  her  own  pure  nature,  dreaming  not 
Of  letters  cold  propriety  must  wear. 

The  quick,  spontaneous  blushes  cast  a veil 
Of  soft  attraction  o’er  her  artless  joy  ; 

For  while  the  splendor  of  her  beauty  flung 
A spell  upon  the  senses,  modesty 
Hallow’d  the  fire  of  passion,  and  enwrought 
A stronger,  holier,  more  enduring  tie, 

As,  with  her  tender  arms  entwining  his. 

She  bletit  low  words  with  her  caresses  sweet. 

“And  it  was  thou,  my  dearest — only  thou — 
Watching  above  my  slumber?  Singing  birdst 
Were  busy  in  my  dreams.  A spirit  tierce 
Went  quick  before  me,  with  a terrible  forrn. 

Like  those  w’e  see  at  midnight,  when  pale  fear 
Mouldeth  the  darkness  into  phantom  shapes, 

With  gleaming  eyes  that  shoot  their  glances  forth, 

In  search  of  evil; — yet  ’twas  only  thou  !” 

He  answered  with  caresses ; yet  again. 
Half-chiding— all  in  loye— she  whispered  low  : 

•‘Why  cam’st  thou  not  last  evening?  d'he  pale  stars 
Grew  tired  of  watching,  and  forsook  the  sky. 

Before  Mishannock’s  eye  was  veiled  in  sleep.” 

“ d'hy  chief  was  like  the  pinioned  eagle,  held 
By  the  hard  bonds  of  duty.” 

“ It  is  well. 

But,  tell  me,  chieftain,  wilt  thou  go  to-day 
To  the  great  sachem’s  wigwam  ?” 

“ Not  to-day — 

And  yet,  Mishannock.  soon  the  time  will  come.” 

“ hlay,  deem  me  not  impatient ; but  a load 
Presseth  upon  my  bosom,  that  would  have 
No  secret  for  a father.” 

“ Hush,  my  love  ! 

There  is  not  in  my  soul  one  lingering  thought 
To  wrong  thy  sachem  father.  Now,  my  own. 

Sing  the  sweet  song  I love.  I listen,  sweet. 

Come,  sing  to  me,  until  my  bosom  feels 
The  liquid  tenderness  through  all  its  chords, 

Waking  sweet  images  of  hope  and  love. 

Sowhannient  hath  no  richer  melody — 

Towattin’s  sweetest  murmurs  lose  themselves 
In  the  clear  stream  of  thy  bewildering  voice.” 

Graceful  in  maiden  modesty,  she  turned 
Her  eyes  away  from  his,  and  thus  complied. 


* Mishannock  rvas  the  morning-star.  Pet  names  were  in  great  use  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as 
others,  expressive  of  some  peculiarity  of  person  or  of  character. 

f A tattler,  or  liar,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Indians,  was  called  a singing-bird — a term  which 
was  of  frequent  use. 

{ This  was  the  name  of  the  south-west  wind. 
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“ Come  out,  my  love,  in  the  holy  night ; 

For  the  clouds  are  wearing  their  robes  of  light, 

And  far  away,  through  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Each  star  looks  down  like  a loving  eye. 

O come,  and  I’ll  tell  what  I cannot  say 
In  the  open  light  of  the  garish  day — 

How  much  1 love  thee — come  away  ! 

“ Come,  dearest,  come  ! for  the  tender  flowers 
Are  asleep  in  all  their  dewy  bowers; 

And  they  cannot  whisper  of  our  love. 

To  the  earth  below,  or  the  stars  above — 

Nor  the  idle  winds  hear  what  we  say. 

As  through  the  breathing  wood  we  stray. 

But  our  hearts  only — come  away  1 

“ Come  out,  my  love  ! for  the  night-bird’s  song 
In  a flood  of  sweetness,  pours  along 
Through  the  listening  valley,  where  the  rose 
Blushing  with  love  and  rapture  glows  ; 

O’er  the  conscious  waters  the  star-beams  play. 

And  night  is  only  a softer  day — 

O come,  beloved!  come  away! 

“ Come  out,  my  love,  to  the  forest  bower. 

Where  the  moon  looks  down  with  a holy  power; 

And  sweetest  love,  like  the  tendriled  vine. 

Shall  round  our  inmost  hearts  entwine. 

0 come,  and  each  thrilling,  starry  ray. 

And  all  the  stirring  leaves  will  say, 

1 love  thee — love  thee — come  away  ! 

“ Through  life,  thus  hand  in  hand  we’ll  go  ; 

And  when,  at  the  last,  thy  broken  bow 
Lieth  down  with  thee  to  its  final  rest, 

I shall  hear  thee  call  from  the  sweet  south-west ; 

O then  my  struggling  tears  I’ll  stay. 

And  with  rapture  the  tender  call  obey — 

‘ To  the  land  of  souls,  come — come  away  !’  ” 

She  ceased,  and  long  they  sat  together  there. 

Silent,  but  voiceful — lor  each  throbbing  heart 
Uttered  its  hidden  music  ; all  the  chords 
Responsive,  as  if  swept  by  angel  hands. 

Thrilled  with  their  sweet  vibrations,  folding  them 
In  one  close-rnantling  robe  of  harmony. 

Unknown  they  loved  each  other — if  unknown 
Such  true  and  tender  hearts  may  ever  be, 

With  sweet  affection  for  interpreter. 

Clinging  so  close  between  them,  with  a light 
For  their  young  trusting  natures,  whence  they  saw 
Into  the  clear  depths  ot  each  other’s  soul. 

With  keener  penetration  than  the  eye 
Of  cold-browed  caution  ever  learned  in  years. 

She  only  knew. that  he  was  brave  and  strong — 

That  his  dark  eye  was  strangely  beautiful — 

His  mind  was  noble — and  his  arm  had  saved 
Her  life  from  the  tierce  Rapids.  He  but  knew 
He  loved  her — doated  on  her — ay,  that  each 
Was  folded  in  the  other’s  inmost  soul — 

Then  what  were  names  to  them  ? Could  such  a thought 
Amid  the  flow  of  rapturous  feeling  come  ? 

They  knew  that  they  had  met — should  meet  again. 

So  long  as  heaven  had  stars,  or  earth  had  woods — 

And  how  could  fond  affection  sigh  for  more  ? 

And  love  grew  ever  stronger  as  they  met. 

To  breathe  their  raptures  ’neath  the  same  sweet  star. 

By  the  still  lake,  or  in  the  shadowy  wood. 

They  ranged  for  hours  together,  hand  in  hand; 

Or  sat  beside  some  clear  melodious  stream, 

And  listened  to  its  music,  wildly  sweet 
As  the  unfinished  story  of  their  loves. 
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All  pleasant  things  grew  pleasanter.  The  moon 
Ever  bent  down  with  blessing;  and  her  light 
Shone  round  them,  like  the  sweet  approving  smile 
Of  a sweet  sister  who  knew  all  their  love. 

The  stars  were  thrilling  with  a holier  power, 

Poets  of  their  afiection,  uttering 

The  infinite  music  of  their  conscious  hearts. 

The  zephyrs  sang  of  love  ; and  all  the  birds 
Chanted  their  raptures,  as  they  breathed  their  own. 
When  strong  winds  swept  along  the  mighty  wood. 

From  the  wild  rush  of  leaves,  a melody 

Touched  their  responsive  breasts.  When  storms  awoke. 

And  Paumpagussett*  wore  his  foamy  crest, 

Tossing  his  angry  waves  from  rock  to  rock, 

And  lashing  w'ith  his  billow's  the  pale  strand, 

With  breathless  awe  they  stood  upon  the  shore, 

Or  simply  bowed  to  the  dark  god  of  storms. 

And  in  the  depth  of  forest  solitude. 

When  not  a wind  was  breathing,  or  a leaf 
At  the  fond  zephyr’s  kiss  grew  tremulous. 

The  very  silence  was  a melody. 

Filling  their  conscious  hearts  w’ith  tender  joy. 

There  is  no  spot  upon  this  shaded  earth 
Where  love’s  bright  pinion  ever  feels  the  sun; 

An  hour  of  his  glad  morning  may  be  fair. 

But  soon — or  later — surely  comes  the  cloud — 

And  oft  the  tempest — to  the  fairest  skies. 

Who  hath  not  felt,  in  hour  of  purest  bliss. 

The  heavy  presage  of  some  future  ill. 

As  if  the  wing  of  evil  spirit  hung. 

Oppressing  with  its  weight  the  upper  air — 

Hovering  to  scatter  mildew,  o’er  the  buds 
Of  hope  and  joy  we  feel  may  never  bloom. 

Though  they  are  bursting  with  their  fulness  now — 

Too  tar  aw’ay  to  be  distinctly  seen — 

Yet  chilling  the  glad  sunshine.  'I'hen  we  know 
That  murky  w’ing  will  low’er;  the  conscious  soul 
Responds  to  its  monition,  while  the  eye 
Beholdeth  only  beauty.  So  that  girl — 

Beloved — young — lovely — and  unsorrowing 
As  spring-tide  warblers — felt  the  coming  change; 

And  tears,  that  came  she  knew  not  why,  unless 
With  the  sweet  hope  of  being  kissed  away. 

Gushed  from  her  tender  eyes.  He  spoke  to  soothe  ; 

But  soundt  of  booming  gun  that  moment  woke. 

And  his  fond  speech  arrested. 

“ Hark  ! they  come  ! 

The  Yengees  ! Oh,  my  father!”  Forth  she  sprang 
Like  that  proud  sachem’s  arrow.  Her  canoe 
Shot  down  the  placid  stream — and  she  was  gone. 

He  spoke  no  word  of  parting — scarcely  breathed — 

Till,  winding  where  the  foliage  seemed  to  meet  ' 

O’er  the  still  w’aters,  bark  and  voyager 
Were  lost  amid  the  greenness.  Then  he  turned 
And  bounded  through  the  forest  like  a deer. 


* The  Narragansetts  called  the  god  of  the  sea  Paumpagussett.  It  was  a practice  with  them,  as  with 
most  other  tribes,  to  conciliate  evil,  or  angry  spirits,  by  worship  and  sacrifice. 

t “ On  the  24th  of  J une,  in  the  morni  ng,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rehoboth  was  fired  upon  by  a party 
of  Indians,  and  the  hilt  of  his  sword  shot  off.  The  same  day  several  were  killed  at  Swansey.” — 
UUTCHIXSON. 

“At  length,  a party  of  them  expressed  their  feelings  so  intolerably,  soon  after  the  execution  of  their 
countrymen,  [alluding  to  the  three  Pokanoket  Indian, s,  who  were  hanged  for  the  supposed  murder  of  the 
rebel  Sassamon,]  that  an  Englishman  at  Swansey  discharged  his  musket  at  one  of  them,  and  wounded 
him.  This  affair  took  place  .June  24,  1675 — a day  memorable  in  American  history,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  Philip’s  War.” — THiicBJiB’s  Indiajs  BiooRiPar. 
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The  council-fire  was  kindled.  Far  it  flashed 
On  the  dark  waters  with  a lurid  glow ; 

A light  that  just  made  visible  beyond 
The  wild,  projecting  Narragansett  shore, 

Rising  abrupt  and  black — black  as  the  doom 
That  hung  o’er  her  young  sachem,  black  as  death. 
Connanicut  was  lighted  ; but  afar. 

On  Ocean’s  bosom,  fair  Aquidnick  lay, 

Mantled  in  darkness  ; but  Pocassett  turned 
Her  forehead  to  the  light,  and  felt  its  rays. 

The  sachems  gathered  round ; and  in  the  midst. 
The  bravest,  proudest  young  Nanuntenoo 
Sat  on  the  rock-girt  throne,  where  all  his  sires 
Poised  the  strong  sceptre  of  their  mighty  realm. 
Resting  on  columns  carved  by  Nature’s  hand. 
Rose  the  strong  seat  of  empire,  a dark  pile 
Of  granite  cliffs  upstretching  to  the  sky. 

There  sate  Tashtassack* * * §  first — the  patriarch — 
Founder  of  Narragansett — From  his  line 
Came  torth  Canonicus,  the  goodt  and  wise; 

And  ne.xt,  the  mighty  Miantonomo,! 

The  martyr’d  patriot — and  last  his  son. 

The  brave,  the  terrible  Nanuntenoo. 

On  beetling  crags,  in  friendly  neighborhood, 

Sat  the  dark  chieftains — each  a demi-god ; 

Fierce  Pomham,  and  sagacious  Ninigret,^ 

The  noble  Ouinnapin,il  with  VVeetamoe, 

Queen  of  Pocassett.  Thoughtfully  she  sat. 
Supporting  with  one  arm  the  drooping  form 
Of  venerable  Magnus. IT  whose  white  hair 
Shaded  a brow  of  solemn  dignity  ; 

While  in  the  flash  of  her  yet  vivid  eye. 

And  in  her  royal  bearing  there  was  that 
'Which  spoke  the  .still  acknowledged  sovereign. 

On  either  side  of  Pomham  were  his  sons, 
Quaquagh,  the  noble,  generous  and  brave; 

And  musing  treachery,  hawk-eyed  Tonnano  ; 
Last,  Potot.  wise  in  council,  strong  in  war. 

Then  came  the  band  of  warriors,  every  one 
In  crest,  and  plume,  and  war-paint  terrible; 

A thousand  heroes,  in  whose  tearless  hearts 


* In  the  early  times  of  the  Narragansetts,  they  hatl  a chief  named  Tashta.<isack,  greatly  superior  in 
wisdom,  and  valor,  and  dominion,  to  any  chief  in  all  the  country.  lie  had  hut  two  children ; and  being 
unable  to  match  them  elsewhere  according  to  their  dignity,  united  them  to  each  other.  They  had  four 
eons ; of  whom  Canonicus,  who  wa-s  sachem  when  the  English  arrived,  was  the  oldest.’’ — Ancient 
Manuscript. 

f Roger  Williams  says  of  this  chief,  as  may  be  seen  in  a manuscript  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts : “ Their  late  famous,  long-lived  C.anonicus,  so  lived  and  died;  and  in  the  same  most 

honorable  manner,  and  solemnity,  (in  their  way.)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  your  prudent  peace-maker,  Mr. 
IRi/itlirpp,  did  they  honor  thi.s,  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince;  j’ca,  through  all  their  towns  and 
countries,  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  times,  our  Englishmen  travel  alone  with  safety,  and  loving- 
kindness.” 

And  again  he  says,  in  a deposition  dated  .Tune  18,  168'2 : “And  therefore  I declare  to  posterity,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  favor  that  God  gave  me  with  Canonicus,  none  of  these  parts — no,  not  Rhode  Island, 
had  been  purchased  or  obtained;  for  I never  got  any  thing  of  Canonicus^  hut  by  gift.” 

How  his  generosity  was  requited,  will  be  seen  in  the  many  acts  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  wrong — 
which  were  finally  consummated  by  the  downright  murder  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  his  family. 

t This  chief  was  not  only  one  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  friends  the  English  ever  found,  but  his 
character  was  one  of  the  highest  generosity,  heroism,  and  magnanimity;  and  even  taking  his  portrait, 
as  drawn  by  his  enemies,  he  stand.s  out  from  the  gloom  of  those  dark  and  troubled  times,  with  the  bold 
relief  of  an  immortal  greatness.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Canonicus.  After  his  maturity,  he  shared  with 
that  chief  the  tabors  of  the  government,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  sachemship. 

§ This  chief  though  he  had  met  with  many  wrongs  and  indignities  at  the  bands  of  the  English,  hail 
sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive  the  policy  of  cultivating  their  friendship;  and  a.t  the  council  of  1675,  he, 
jointly  with  Roger  Williams,  represented  the  English  interest,  and  strongly  and  eloquently  urged  upon 
the  Narragansett  chief  an  acceptance  of  the  offered  terms  of  peace. 

j]  Quinnapin,  a Narragansett  sachem  of  some  celebrity,  had  married  Weetamoe,  the  widow  of  Wam- 
satta,  the  oldest  son  of  Massasoit,  and  brother  of  King  Philip.  Weetamoe  was,  in  her  own  right,  sachem 
of  Pocassett,  and  is  described  in  one  of  the  old  Indian  chronicles  as  being  “ as  potent  a prince  as  any 
round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  corn.  land,  and  men,  at  her  command.’’ 

^Magnus  was  an  aged  sqiia-sachem  of  exalted  character  and  great  power.  She  was,  in  1765,  one  “of  the 
six  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narragansett  country.” 
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Slept  the  fierce  spirit  of  insatiate  War — > 

And  hardly  slept — for  as  they  sat  erect. 

Unmoved  as  Hint — calm,  coldly  decorous — 

Waiting  the  spark  of  vengeance  to  be  struck — 
There  was  a restless  gleaming  of  the  eye. 

That  would  not  be  suppressed.  Their  very  plumes 
Quiver’d  with  nervous  motion  when  they  breathed, 
As  if  they  felt  an  instinct  of  the  strife, 

As  steel  is  troubled  at  the  coming  storm. 

The  council-fire  blazed  fiercely  ; and  the  light, 
Flung  off  in  keen  reflections,  only  made 
The  bordering  darkness  more  distinct  and  dense. 
While  ever  and  anon  a piercing  eye 
Flashed  out  amid  the  darkness,  like  a star 
Of  evil  omen  through  the  gloom  of  death. 

In  glancing  o’er  that  host  of  warriors  dark. 

But  one  white  visage  met  the  startled  eye. 

At  the  young  sachem’s  right,  a countenance 
Vital  with  freedom,  writ  with  brotherhood, 

’Mid  all  those  dark,  discordant  elements. 

Beamed  with  e.xpression  sweet  of  kindred  love. 

The  manly  heart,  by  trial  unsubdued. 

From  every  blast  of  fortune  gather’d  strength 
And  victory  from  each  conflict — as  the  oak 
Strikes  his  root  deeper  when  the  tempest  howls. 

A history  was  written  on  his  brow, 

Of  trials — struggles — triumphs;  yet  these  shone 
In  the  soft  curve  of  his  benignant  mouth. 

And  in  the  serious  gentleness  that  played 
O’er  every  feature,  sweet  benevolence, 

Chastened  and  made  more  pure  by  suffering. 

Illustrious  Pioneer  of  Liberty  1 
Parent  and  Founder  of  the  truly  free — 

No  treachery  deforms  thy  fearless  story — 

No  deed  of  vengeance  sullies  thy  pure  glory. 

Thy  precept  and  example,  hand  in  hand. 

Went  like  fair  sisters  o’er  the  smiling  land  ; 

And  the  rude  Indian,  true  to  Nature’s  law, 

Knew  what  was  good,  and  trusted  what  he  saw. 

He  met  thee  as  a brother — gave  his  land — 

And  thou  gav’st  him  an  open,  honest  hand ; 

Nor  was  his  simple  nature  e’er  deceived. 

Nor  his  proud  spirit  ever  once  aggrieved  ; 

He  was  thy  brother — thou — ’neath  closest  scan — 
’Mid  all  temptations — wert — an  honest  man. 

Yet  chief  in  that  great  test — to  know  the  use 
Of  power — yet  scorn  its  wild  abuse. 

Rhode  Islanders  with  virtuous  pride  can  tell, 

Thy  line  of  life  has  but  one  parallel. 

Thou,  and  the  Son  of  Peace — the  Western  Sage — 
Were  the  twin  stars  of  your  illenient  age; 

When  warlike  fame  as  morning  mist  shall  fly. 

And  blood-stained  Glory,  as  a meteor,  die; 

When  all  the  dross  is  known,  and  cast  away. 

And  the  pure  gold  alone  allowed  to  stay. 

Two  names  will  stand,  the  pride  of  virtuous  men — 
Our  Roger  Williams,  and  good  William  Penn. 

The  reembodying  of  his  father’s  ghost, 

Sat  young  Nanuntenoo.  A sterner  lip 

Ne’er  curl’d  with  pride  or  scorn — nor  haughtier  eye. 

None  glorious  in  its  eloquence  of  thought. 

Than  the  young  sachem  wore,  and  woke,  that  eve. 
As  slowly  he  gazed  round,  that  kindling  eye 
Spoke — and  its  flashes  challenged  a reply. 

First  Nisrigret : “ The  sachem’s  eye  is  fire  ; 

He  looks  upon  his  father’s  enemies — * 


* An  artful  allusion  to  the  ancient  enmity  existing  between  the  "Wampanoags  and  Narragansetts. 
The  adherence  to  old  friendships,  and  the  preservation  of  old  enmities,  was  cherished  among  the  Indians 
AS  a religious  principle ; and  it  could  only  he  set  aside  hy  some  claim  on  their  hospitality,  as  may  he  seen 
in  many  points  of  their  history. 
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He  sees  the  Wampanoag — and  it  burns. 

His  soul  is  true.  His  hand  and  heart  are  one. 

They  do  not  lie.  The  chieftain  will  give  up 
The  w’andering  Indians  to  our  good  allies.” 

Nanuntenoo  arose;  and  throwing  back. 

With  a slight  motion,  his  broad  mantle-folds, 

In  graceful  dignity,  that  suited  well 

The  youthful  sachem — then  in  silence  stood, 

Yet  not  ineloquent — his  presence  spoke. 

A thousand  bosoms  heaved  tumultuously. 

A thousand  spirits  quickened  at  his  glance; 

But  silence  o’er  that  sea  of  hutnan  life. 

With  almost  fearful  depth,  had  settled  then — 

Like  Ocean’s  awful  calm,  when  all  his  waves 
Lie  still,  and  listen  for  the  coming  storm. 

“ Our  good  allies  ! Forgive  me,  Ninigut, 

But  I must  mock  thee  now  ! Our  good  allies  !” — 
Ironically  tierce,  a haughty  smile 
Wreathed,  for  an  instant,  the  young  sachem’s  lip; 
Passing — a glorious  flash  of  love  awoke. 

Living  and  ardent,  from  the  patriot’s  soul. 

“ And  must  we  sell  our  brethren — men  who  came, 
Weak,  weary,  wounded,  to  our  wigwam’s  shade, 
Crying  for  shelter  ? Doth  the  sachem  see 
The  tears  of  women?  Doth  the  sachem  hear 
The  cries  of  children  ? Doth  he  hear  the  chain 
That  clanks  upon  the  strong  man,  with  the  voice 
Of  helpless  age  ? And  is  Nanuntenoo 
So  poor,  he  has  no  blanket,  corn,  or  fire  ? — 

So  poor,  that  he  must  be  ungenerous  ? 

Then  let  our  brethren  go! — Ay,  let  them  go. 

And  laugh — and  tell  the  Yengees  we  are  poor — 

We  have  no  blankets,  wampum,  corn,  or  lands  ! 
What  singing-bird  hath  spoke  ?” 

“No  singing-bird. 

But  spirit  true.  It  saith,  the  sachem’s  hand* 

Hath  spoke  to  the  white  paper — speaketh  yet — 

And  what  it  promiseth  he  surely  knows.” 

Strong  and  contending  passions  burned  within 
The  struggling  soul  of  fierce  Nanuntenoo; 

And  his  dark  breast’,  upheaving,  seemed  convulsed 
With  agony  too  great  tor  utterance. 

One  hand  was  pressed  a moment  on  his  brow, 

As  if  to  still  its  throbbing;  then  burst  forth 
A flood  of  passion  strong  and  vehement. 

‘‘  ’I'he  sachem  never  gave  his  free  consent. 

It  was  no  treaty.  It  was  downright  force. 

His  hand  hath  met  the  paper,  but  his  soul 
Denies  the  craven  act.  It  was  a lie. 

Shall  we,  then,  sell  our  brethren  ? Chieftains,  say  1 
Sell  them  ! — For  what  ? The  promises  of  men 
Whose  faith  is  vapor — dust  before  the  wind  ! 

Count  every  drop  in  yon  dark  ocean's  bed — 

But  never  tell  how'  oft  the  Yengee  lies! 

Go — gather  all  the  leaves  that  cluster  green. 
Throughout  our  many  forests.  Number  them — 

But  never  seek  to  number  half  our  wrongs  ! 

May  not  the  sachem  give  his  meat,  his  corn. 


* Nanuntenoo.  or,  as  he  was  more  pener.ally  called,  Canonchct.  was  persuivded  to  subscribe  a treaty, 
by  which  he  promised  to  surrender  to  the  English  all  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  latter,  who  fled  to  him 
for  protection.  The  fulfilment  of  this  treaty,  as  is  well  lvno^rn.  he  evaded  ; and  finally  involved  himself 
in  rhilip's  war.  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  Thatcher  says:  “It  is  more  likely  he  con- 
sidered it  (the  treaty)  an  a>>solute  nullity,  as  having  been  obtained  by  force,  unjustly  and  insultin-rly 
iniposed.”  And  a;;ain  : “ Whether  that  protection,  independently  of  the  forced  promise  to  surrender  the 
rcfu,p:cs,  was,  or  was  not.  a sufficient  cause  for  the  war  which  ensued,  it  must  be  allowed  at  least  to  re- 
flect uo  discredit  on  the  humanity  and  honor  of  Canonchct,  and  the  other  sachems,  who  persisted  in  that 
policy  at  every  hazard.  IVith  him.  and  them,  it  was  unquestionably  a measure  of  sacred  principle.  No 
noble-minded  chieftain  upon  the  continent  educated  as  an  Indian  chieftain  always  is.  would  have  given 
up  men  who  appealol  to  his  hospitality — his  own  brethren  in  distress  and  nakednes.s.  driven  before  the 
bayonet  of  a mortal  enemy — of  a distant  race,  and  of  vastly  superior  power — .and  least  of  all.  when,  if 
surrendered,  it  was  to  a certain  doom  of  slavery  or  death.  Some  of  his  tribe  would  have  compromised 
their  dignity  through  fear ; but  not  the  son  of  Jliantonomo.” — Indus  Biogeapky. 
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NANUNTENOO : 


His  wigwam’s  shelter,  unto  whom  he  will  ? — 

Or  must  he  go,  with  lying,  fawning  smile. 

And  ask  the  Pale-Face  who  shall  be  his  friend? 

Shall  we  give  up  our  brethren  ? Sachems,  speak  ! 
And  what  shall  we  give  next  ? Our  lather’s  graves — 
Our  wives,  our  daughters,  and  ourselves,  for  slaves  * 
Are  we  so  hungry  as  to  call  it  sweet — 

The  dust  we  lick  from  otfthe  Yengee’s  feet?” 

His  utterance  was  choked  ; and  Ninigret 
Seized  the  occasion.  “ Not  to  be  a slave 
Would  I persuade  my  brother.  Liberty 
Is  dear  to  me,  as  to  Nanuntenoo. 

But  I would  see  the  noble  sachem  stand, 

An  honorable  friend — a strong  ally — 

A brother  to  the  Yengee.  Chieftain,  hear: 

The  snows  of  many  winters  have  gone  o’er 
The  head  of  Ninigret.  Nanuntenoo 
Counleth  not  thirty  summers.  Brother,  hear 
The  counsel  of  E.xperience.  Bury  now 
All  thought  of  wrong — and  let  the  hatchet  sleep!’' 

’Pile  youthful  sachem  tore  the  clasp  away 
That  fastened  his  rich  mantle,  and  flung  off 
All  covering  from  his  full  and  heaving  breast — 

Then  stretching  forth  his  arms,  he  cried  aloud. 

With  such  a voice  of  real  agony. 

As  pierced  the  heart.  “I  had  a father  once  ! 

And  while  that  memory  lives,  the  thought  of  wrong 
Can  never  be  suppressed  ! A crimson  stain — 

My  father’s*  blood  is  on  the  Yengee’s  hand — 

And  never — never — will  it  pass  away. 

Chieftains,  behold  your  murder’d  sachem’s  son  : 

And  let  your  ears  make  haste  to  drink  his  words! 
Your  murdered  sachem,  and  his  murdered  sire, 

Is  calling  from  the  land  of  shadows  now — 

Calling  for  vengeance  ! Shall  he  cry  in  vain  ? 

His  spirit  whisp’reth  in  the  breezy  wood; 

It  troubleth  the  deep  midnight  with  a voice  ; 

It  crieth  in  the  tempest  tor  revenue! 

Is  there  a hatchet  free — a scalping-knife — 

Or  one  true  hand  to  wield  a tomahawk — 

And  shall  your  sachem’s  blood  be  unavenged  !” 

One  instant  of  such  silence  as  foretells 
The  coming  earthquake — then  a voice  burst  forth — 
The  Narragansett  war-cry — “Juhellike!” 

A thousand  voices  sped  the  winged  word; 

Rocks,  wood.^;,  and  waters,  all  repeating  it, 

Sped  the  wild  presage  of  a bitterer  wo 

'I’han  e’er  was  uttered  by  the  mid-earth  groans. 

When,  wdth  her  giant  offspring.  Death  and  Ruin, 

The  huge  Fire-Mountain  labors. 

But  uprose 

Once  more  Nanuntenoo — and  all  was  still. 

“Brothers,  look  yonder.  Look  on  Weetamoe, 

The  Wampanoag  sachem’s  royal  wife. 


* Miantonomo  matte  a league  with  the  En;rlish,  who  were  also  the  adherents  of  Uncas,  sachem  of  tho 
Mohegans.  Miantonomo  kept  his  league  with  singular  good  faith,  notwithstanding  he  was  continually 
annoyed  by  the  crafty  and  wicked  Uncas.  That  sachem,  who,  for  his  servility  and  cunning,  became  a 
great  favorite— a kind  of  royal  pet  to  his  white  allies,  presuming  upon  the  favor  he  enjoyed,  lost  no  op- 
portunity ot  injuring  the  Narragansett  sachem.  Miantonomo,  though  an  independent  sachem,  made  no 
attempt  to  seek  atonement  for  his  injuries,  until,  after  repeated  appeal's,  he  found  that  could  not 
obtain  justice,  except  through  his  own  person,  and  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  force.'  He  then  was  left, 
as  Hubbard  laconically  says,  to  “ take  his  own  course.”  This  he  was  not  slow  to  do.  He  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Uncas,  in  which  the  Enghsh,  by  every  principle  of  grjititude  and  justice,  should 
r b i'^ assisted  him,  or  have  compelled  Uncas  to  make  restitution.  They  did  neither;  for  they 
liked  the  fawning  sycophancy  of  Uncas  far  better  than  the  magnanimity  and  bravery  of  Miantonomo — 
whom  in  truth  they  feared.  The  Narragansett  was  carried  away  captive ; and  the  English,  adopting  the 
s^e  policy  they  have  since  shown  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  decided  upon  the  necessity  of  his  death. 
A council  of  “ylre  0/  tbe  most  judicious  eMcrs^’  was  called,  who  formally  pronounced  his  doom.  So 
perished  one  of  their  noblest  and  truest  ffienils — perished,  according  to  their  own  evidence,  for  vindicat- 
ing his  natural  rights,  which  they  had  solemnly  sworn  to  protect  and  defend.  What  a sad  commentary 
upon  the  black  ingratitude  and  the  'treachery  of  manl 
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Her  wrongs*  can  name  another  murder’d  king — 
Another  murder’d — and  yet  unavenged  ! 

Is  there  a man — and  shall  his  hatchet  sleep, 

When  a great  queen  is  crying  for  redress  ? — 

Is  there  a man  who  loves  his  wigwam’s  shade — 

His  sheltering  forests,  and  his  peaceful  tire — ■ 

His  own  wild  hunting-grounds — his  father’s  graves — 
His  wife — his  children — and  his  liberty  ? 

Then  let  the  buried  hatchet  live  again ! 

Sweep  from  the  land  our  Nation’s  withering  curse  ! — 
Or  in  the  Future  he  will  find  no  home — 

No  land — no  blanket — and  no  fathers’  graves — 

No  wife — no  children — and  no  liberty  !” 

Forth  like  rising  giant  Pomham  stood: 

And,  with  his  war-club  lifted  bare  and  high. 

Spoke  like  outbursting  thunder.  “ Chieltains,  wake 
Shout,  Narragansetts,  War  and  Liberty!” 

He  paused  a moment.  Through  the  mighty  throng 
A low  and  sullen  murmur  slowly  ran. 

Like  that  deep  voice  the  storrn-god  utters,  when 
From  his  upheaving  bosom  the  black  clouds 
Quake  with«a  stirring  of  the  monster’s  wrath. 

Then  woke  once  more  that  hideous  battle-cry  ! 

Ere  on  the  distant  echoes  died  the  strain, 

Uprose  a Minstrel.  In  his  eloquent  eye 
The  light  of  a strange  beauty  woke  and  burn’d. 

His  mantle,  belt,  and  moccasins,  were  wrought 
Wiih  touch  more  delicate,  and  finer  skill. 

Than  his  companions  knew  of — for  his  heart 
Had  dwelt  with  Beauty,  and  knew  all  her  forms. 
Where  they  are  loveliest — in  sweet  Nature’s  home. 
The  outline  of  his  features  was  so  fair — 

So  unlike  al!  his  brethren,  that  it  seemed 
The  mental  darkness,  in  its  falling  off. 

Had  robbed  them  of  their  harshness.  Black  as  night, 
Over  his  ample  brow  the  long  hair  streamed. 

And  swept  athwart  the  brilliance  of  his  eye. 

Like  midnight  shadows  over  some  high  star. 

For  him  sweet  Nature,  in  her  thousand  moods. 

Had  voices,  which  she  utters  night  and  day. 

But  to  her  favorite  children.  The  still  Noon, 
i^nd  purple  morning  with  her  singing-birds — 

The  deep  and  solemn  ."Midnight.  The  great  Sea, 
With  his  far-reaching  pinions,  spread  serene, 
Boundless — fathomless — illimitable — 

Or  lashed  by  storms  to  madness — the  blue  sky, 

In  whose  e.vpansive  depths  his  spirit  bathed 
.\s  in  the  Infinite.  All  these  he  loved. 

And  read  their  mysteries,  and  ever  made 
Their  poetry  an  element  of  life. 

Nor  these  alone;  but  insects,  birds,  and  flowers — 
The  whispering  sea-shell,  and  the  pebble  mute — 
Shadows  and  mosses,  and  the  wreathing  smoke — 
Nothing  was  mean,  or  void  of  interest; 

For  every  form  of  Nature  imaged  forth 
'The  all-pervading  Spiuit — Father — God. 

Blest  with  a happier  fortune,  he  had  wrought 
A name  to  live  eternal  as  the  stars  ; 

And  yet,  in  some  more  genial,  happier  sphere, 

The  fervid  soul  of  Genius  shall  come  forth 
From  the  long  twilight  of  this  lower  life 
Into  the  perfect  morning,  and  compete 
With  brother-angels  tor  the  highest  crown. 

The  poet  rose,  and  all  that  living  mass, 

Like  the  wild  flood  of  ancient  Galilee, 


• ^lansatta,  or  .\lexander.  who  was  the  immediate  successor  .of  llassa-soit,  had  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  Kn^lish.  lie  was  then,  as  was  their  custom,  immediately  cited  to  appear  before  the  commissioners 
at  Plymouth.  The  messengers  found  him  ill  of  a fever;  hut  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
friend.s  he  was  compelled  to  attend  the  summons,  and  was  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  attendants, 
until  he  became  so  e.xhausted  that  he  absolutely  fell  dead. 

VoL.  II. — 18  m2 
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NANUNTENOO  .* 


When  breathing  on  the  storm  the  words,  “ Be  still,” 
Arrested  their  upheaving,  hushed  itself 
In  silent  reverence  to  the  power  divine. 

His  lip  curled  slightly,  with  a thought  of  pride 
At  his  own  strength.  Then  burst  the  battle-song. 

SONG. 

“Wake,  Narragansetts  '.  wake  ! 

The  Foe  is  in  our  borders  ! 

Come  forth  from  hill  and  lake  ! 

Repel  the  bold  marauders  ! 

Disgrace  and  pains 
And  servile  chains, 

Shall  Indians  languish  under? 

No  ! We  disdain 
The  Yengee's  chain. 

And  mock  his  booming  thunder! 

“ Come  forth  from  vale  and  plain — 

From  river,  wood  and  fountain — 

Come,  like  the  hurricane. 

When  storms  sweep  o’er  the  mountain. 

Our  cry  shall  be 
For  liberty  ! 

The  strong  arm  we  are  bearing. 

For  child  and  sire. 

And  council-fire. 

The  Foe  shall  rue  our  daring !” 

The  numbers  ceased  ; and  then  sprang  forth  Quaquagh, 
To  lead  the  circling  war-dance — followed  soon 
By  all  the  youthful  warriors.  Round  they  whirled — 
Near,  and  still  nearer,  to  the  central  fire. 

Their  lithe  limbs  twining,  and  their  arms  tossed  high. 
Waving  their  torches  to  the  maddening  notes 
Of  the  fierce  war-song,  where  the  Yengee’s  name 
Was  WTOught  with  burning  curses. 

But  arose 

Nanuntenoo,  and  all  that  ocean  storm 
Of  wild  Humanity  was  mute  again ; 

For  in  the  very  motion  was  a soul 
That  o’er  inferior  minds  asserted  sway — 

“ Speak,  chief ! Bring  all  your  reasons  ; I will  hear.’ 

Williams  arose  ; and  all  the  swelling  rage 
Of  that  great  gathering  on  his  accents  hung. 

Like  thunder  poised  upon  the  riven  cloud. 

By  some  sweet  beam  of  sunshine  wandering  near. 
Robbed  of  its  fierceness — almost  of  its  wrath — 

But  for  a moment  ; then  to  wake  again 
In  wilder  fury.  Calmly  thus  he  spake. 

And  with  the  mild  authority  of  one 

Who  knew  he  should  be  loved,  although  he  chid. 

“ Listen,  young  brother:  Thy  great  sachem  sire 
Made  war  on  Uncas,  then  the  Yengee’s  friend. 

My  brethren,  in  consenting  to  his  death. 

Doubtless  considered  him  an  enemy — 

A prisoner  of  war,  for  having  fought 

Against  their  true  ally.  Nanuntenoo 

Would  do  the  like,  should  the  like  chance  occur.” 

The  youthful  chief  responded  : “ When  he  woke 
The  buried  hatchet,  the  great  sachem  sought 
But  to  redress  his  wrongs — to  chasten  those 
Who  had  oppressed  his  children.  Father,  hear: 

When  did  the  Yengees  find  a right  to  check 
An  independent  sachem,  when  the  foe 
Wrought  mischief  in  his  borders  ? In  the  lands 
That  sachems  had  given,  or  in  the  corn 
He  proffered  to  the  famished  ? In  the  life 
He  freely  wasted  in  the  Pequot  war. 

When,  at  their  call,  his  warriors  went  forth 
To  pour  their  blood  like  w'ater?  At  the  time 
When  Uncas  had  enthralled  him,  he  was  known 
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To  be  the  White  Man’s  strong  and  true  ally. 

If  Indians  kill  a brother,  in  whose  hand 
The  chain  of  Peace  is  held,  and  brightens  still, 

We  call  it  murder.  Let  the  Yengees  find 
A name  to  please  themselves.  We  have  but  one — 

We  call  it  murder  ! Chiefs,  shall  we  forgive  ?” 

The  bursting  war-cry  answered,  “ Juhellike  1” 

And  all  the  troubled  atmosphere  was  rent 
By  one  tremendous  volley  of  deep  sound. 

Then  a dark,  withered  hand  was  lilted  up, 

And,  “ Hark  ! a Manittoo  ! a Manittoo 
Echoed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  all  was  still. 

'Then  venerable  Magnus,  gathering  back 
The  sweeping  whiteness  of  her  silvery  hair, 

With  a deliberate  solemn  accent  spoke  : 

“ Children  of  Narragansett,  it  is  well. 

But  listen,  children;  mend  the  chain  of  peace 
That  binds  us  to  each  other.  All  must  see 
T'he  stranger  is  a common  enemy. 

Sharpen  the  hatchet  ; make  the  bow-string  sure. 
Children.  I had  a dream  ; be  still  and  hear; 

The  Manittoo  of  Visions  came  to  me 
With  a frown  awful  and  mysterious. 

He  waved  a long  white  feather,  and  I saw 
A sight  of  horror.  Ay,  be  still  and  hear  : 

Our  ancient  graves,  laid  open  and  profound. 

Gave  up  the  mighty  dead  ; and  sachem’s  bones 
Were  scattered  to  enrich  the  White  Man’s  soil.” 

She  ceased  ; and,  leaning  back  her  shaking  head. 
Closed  her  prophetic  eyes,  and  all  was  still. 

Then  Weetamoe,  with  one  hand  gently  laid 
On  the  queen-sachem’s  deeply  furrowed  brow. 

Gazed  in  her  face,  as  if  she  would  have  scanned 
The  Book  of  Fate  within  that  aged  form ; 

And,  with  a low  appealing  voice,  she  cried  : 

“ Speak,  mother,  yet  again — one  word  of  life  1” 

A slight  convulsive  motion,  quivering,  passed 
Along  the  shrivelled  mouth — “ Peace,  daughter,  peace. 
The  snows  of  fourscore  winters  have  gone  o’er 
The  head  of  Magnus.  Shadows  settle  fast 
Upon  the  once  clear  spirit.  Children,  hear  : 

Another  vision  followed  with  a clang 
Of  gathering  hosts  and  war-cries  terrible. 

Then  spoke  the  Yengee’s  thunder;  and  the  hills 
Leaped  like  young  children  to  the  battle-song. 

Up  woke  the  hatchet  and  the  tomahawk, 

And  blood  was  poured  like  water.  All  the  dead 
Lay  still  again,  and  slumbered  quietly; 

For  they  had  drunken  of  the  stranger’s  blood 
By  the  fierce  light  of  all  his  burning  towns  1 
Children,  the  eye  of  IMagnus  groweth  dim; 

But  one  bright  truth  is  beaming.  Children,  hear: 

The  Narragansetts  never  shall  be  slaves.” 

Low  murmured  the  young  queen — “ A Manittoo 
And  quick  the  words  found  echo.  Every  voice 
Repeated  and  prolonged  them,  till  the  rocks 
Cried  to  the  hills  afar,  '*  A iManittoo  !” 

Then  young  Nanuntenoo,  with  one  light  bound, 

Left  his  hereditary  rock,  and  stood 
Beside  the  fire,  which  now  had  just  begun 
To  clasp  a sapling  oak,  and  wreathe  its  arms 
Within  the  deadly  folds  of  its  embrace. 

Like  a young  God.  the  heroic  chieftain  passed 
Amid  the  curling  flames,  and,  aiming  well 
With  his  true  hatchet  at  the  upright  stem. 

Cried  %vith  a voice  of  thunder,  “ Chieftains,  strike  ! 
Here  stands  the  Pale-Face. t Every  tomahawk 


The  Indians  believed  that  a god  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  the  aged ; hence  very  old  persons  were  re- 
vered as  prophets. 

t It  is  a common  practice  with  the  Indians  to  tight  the  symbol  of  their  enemy,  under  the  form  of  a 
lighted  brand,  and  this  act  is  also  considered  a virtual  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  sachem. 
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That  would  not  deaden  in  to-morrow’s  sun, 

As  if  a cloud  were  on  the  face  of  Heaven, 

Strike  now  for  Magnus  ! — strike  for  VVeetamoe  ! 
Strike  for  the  murdered!  for  our  fathers’  graves, 

Our  wives,  our  children,  and  our  liberty  !” 

With  a fierce  echo  all  their  hatchets  chimed 
To  the  wild  war-song,  as  around  they  flew. 

Whirling  with  strange  contortions,  till  at  last 
The  flames  had  done  their  work,  and  ashes  told 
The  fated  emblem’s  story, 

Potok  rose. 

There  was  a riving  fierceness  in  his  eye 
That  spoke  a spirit  of  o'ermastering  power. 

Joined  with  a love  of  truth  and  liberty. 

That  burned  him  like  a passion.  “•  It  is  well. 

We,  the  Great  Spirit’s  children,  need  not  go 
And  ask  the  Pale-Face  how  to  worship  him. 

Hear,  brothers:  We  are  men  ; the  rights  of  man 
Were  born  within  us.  If  they  are  infringed. 

Our  own  free  hatchets  and  our  own  strong  hands 
Know  how  to  guard  them.  Brothers,  I have  done.” 

Once  more  fierce  Pomhani  swung  his  axe  on  high. 
And  once  now  woke  the  answering  battle-cry  ; 

Then  troubled  Silence  reassumed  her  throne. 

And  the  dark  chiefs  relapsed  to  living  stone. 

As  the  last  echo  died  upon  the  ear, 

A voice  half  tremulous,  yet  rich  and  clear. 

Breathed  like  Sowhannieu,*  when  the  thunder-car 
Sends  its  last  softened  rumbling  from  afar  : 

“ The  sachem  is  not  wise.  Go,  snatch  away 
Meat  from  the  hungry  panther  ; yet  forbear 
To  break  the  chain  of  peace.  Nanuntenoo 
Has  power  to  make  a friend  or  deadliest  ibe  ; 

Then  let  his  wisdom  weigh  the  question  well. 

Go  ; count  the  stars — the  forest  leaves — the  sand 
That  whitens  at  our  feet  upon  the  strand — 

Then  count  the  Yengees.  Brother,  it  is  vain. 

Be  wise,  and  mend  the  links  and  keep  the  chain. 

If  hundreds  fall,  or  yield  themselves  to  thee. 
Thousands  will  come  o’er  yon  heaving  sea. 

Be  wise,  young  sachem.  Plant  the  tree  of  peace. 

Its  roots  are  strong.  Its  greenness  shall  not  cease. 
We’ll  sit  beneath  its  shadow,  with  our  sons. 

Our  wives  our  daughters,  and  our  little  ones ; 

And  the  Great  Spirit,  God  of  white  and  red. 

O’er  us  and  ours  his  kindliest  dews  will  shed  ; 

Our  valleys  shall  be  rich  with  golden  corn — 

Our  orchards  like  the  blush  of  fairest  morn — 
Together  we  will  chase  the  flying  deer. 

Then  lay  ourselves  to  rest — and  sleep  together  here.” 

“ Uprooted  is  the  tree — like  yonder  oak. 

Thrust  upward  by  the  treacherous  lightning’s  stroke  ! 
The  hatchet  is  unburied.  All  they  do 
Kindles  the  vengeance  of  Nanuntenoo. 

Our  arrows  hunger.  They  will  truly  fly. 

Let  him  who  wakes  our  vengeance  never  fear  to  die.” 

He  paused.  The  expression  of  a tenderer  thought 
Stole  in  upon  his  voice.  His  burning  eye 
Grew  soft  and  tearful,  as  its  glances  sought 
The  face  of  Williams.  “ Father,  it  is  vain. 

But  thou  art  true.  Canonchet  loves  thee  well. 

His  father  loved  thee.  So  his  deeds  will  tell. 

Thou  hast  been  kind  to  us  these  many  years. 

Made  our  paths  pleasant — wiped  away  our  tears ; 
Father,  thou  should’st  not  wear  that  lying  skin. 

For  a true  Indian  spirit  burns  within. 


* “ This  is  the  pleasingest,  warmest  wind  in  the  climate  and  desired  of  the  Indians,  making  fare 
weather  ordinarily ; and  therefore  they  have  a tradition  that  to  the  south-west,  which  they  call  Sowhau- 
niew,  the  gods  chiefly  dwell ; and  there  the  soules  of  all  their  great  and  good  men  and  women  goe.” — 

KOGEE  Wn.TlAwa 
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Fear  not ; but  trust  the  young  Nanuntenoo — 

His  father’s  friend  will  ever  find  him  true. 

Sooner  he’d  fall  among  the  nameless  dead, 

Than  suffer  aught  to  wrong  one  white  hair  of  thy  head!” 

Once  more  dark  Ninigret  arose.  Unmoved 
By  the  o’erwhelming  multitude,  he  spoke. 

“ .My  brother  sachem’s  son,  Nanuntenoo; 

Now  let  thy  silence  gather  wisdom.  Hear, 

The  Yengee  is  our  brother.  He  was  sent 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  who  regardeth  us 
As  his  peculiar  children  for  our  good. 

Brother,  be  still,  and  listen.  There  are  sounds 
Of  many  instruments  upon  the  air; 

These  tell  of  peace,  'fhey  speak  of  brotherhood. 

Then  let  us  go  and  learn  the  cunning  work 
Of  our  white  brother.  See  the  big  canoe 
Riding  on  Narragansett’s  roaring  waves. 

Defying  their  great  anger.  Let  us  learn. 

Like  manittoos,  to  mock  the  raging  storm. 

Our  brother  offers  peace  ; but  from  his  hand 
Leapeth  the  living  thunder.  Brother,  hear. 

When  the  big  thunder  speaks — the  fire  goes  forth — 
When  every  lodge  is  desolate  and  still — 

And  Narragansett,  like  a mourning  mother. 

Weeps  o’er  her  buried  children,  the  fallen  chief 
May  sit  him  down  upon  this  very  rock — 

And,  looking  backward  to  this  council  fire — 

Shed  tears,  to  think  that  Ninigret’s  few  words 
Fell  on  his  ears  like  water  upon  fiint. 

To  pass  without  impression.  I have  done.” 

No  single  voice  was  heard  supporting  him, 

As,  strong  in  moral  courage,  he  sat  down. 

To  bide  the  stirring  tempest.  But  there  woke 
No  mob- wakening  hiss — no  riotous  tongue  ; 

The  Indians  reverence  courage — and  they  knew 
There  must  be  that  within  the  sachem’s  soul. 

Which,  daring  thus  oppose,  could  bide  the  shock. 

But  not  without  a struggle  could  they  bend 
Their  fiery  spirits  to  decorum’s  law  ; 

And  angry  eyes  flashed  out,  and  bosoms  swelled, 

With  boiling  passions  choked. 

Nanuntenoo 

Again  stretched  forth  his  own  untrammell'd  arm ; 

And  breathless  interest  hung  upon  his  words. 

“ The  Narragansett  sachem  is  a rock. 

He  leaneth  not  on  shadows — is  not  moved 
By  curling  smoke — nor  fears  the  flaming  fire. 

Father,  I cannot  hear  a sound  of  peace 
In  all  the  white  man’s  borders.  Instruments 
Of  every  fashion  have  a clanking  voice. 

As  they  were  forging  chains.  Nanuntenoo 
Hath  the  true  Indian  blood  within  his  veins. 

He  cannot  fashion  the  smooth  sentences 
That  drop,  like  honey,  from  the  Yengee’s  lip — 

Honey  that  hath  a sting  within  its  sweets. 

More  deadly  than  the  fell  Wesanashaunck,* 

When  he  breathes  venom  o’er  the  groaning  land. 

Ah,  father  ! — look  ! The  fetters  are  on  thee  ! 

Hear  the  true  story.  Listen,  Ninigret. 

An  aged  sachem — he,  a sachem's  son — 

Strong  in  the  fight — and  in  the  council  wise — 

Rich  too  in  lands  and  honors — must  go  forth. 

Like  a chid  errand  boy,  and  tell  his  thoughts — 

And  promise  on  the  paper  to  be  good  ; 

But  should  an  injured  Narragansett  turn 
To  chasten  one  w’ho  wronged  him — straight  again 
The  sachem  forth  is  summoned  ; and  his  lands — 

His  corn — his  wampum — all  delivered  up — 

Because  his  children  know  an  Indian’s  rights. 


They  called  the  spirit  of  the  plague,  or  of  any  pestilence,  Wesanashaunck. 
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And  dare  defend  them.  Is  the  sachem  free? 
li  such  is  freedom,  let  me  he  a slave. 

Father,  must  Narragansetts  go  and  spread 
Their  hearts  before  the  Pale-Face — lelling  him 
To  read  their  secret  bosom  as  a book  i 
Father,  our  own  free  thoughts  are  still  our  own — 

And  these  strong  hands,  and  all  these  throbbing  hearts, 
That  leap  for  death,  when  life  is  slavery  1 
If  any  wrong  us,  we  have  not  to  ask 
The  Yengee  where  to  seek  for  our  revenge — 

Our  fathers  taught  us.  And  if  any  give 
A pledge  of  kindness,  neither  shall  we  go 
To  learn  if  we  may  cherish  in  our  hearts 
The  ever-living  germ  of  gratitude. 

Father,  our  knives  are  ready.  I have  done.” 

The  deafening  clamor  of  a thousand  cries 
Wrought  in  one  volume  of  intensest  sound. 

Told  the  young  chieftain  that  his  father’s  tribes 
Were  true  in  their  allegiance  to  him. 

But  one  voice  rose  above  the  clamor.  “Hear. 

Call  in  the  messengers.”  The  sachem  spoke. 

And  when  dark  Waban* — gentle,  dignihed — 

Came,  followed  by  twelve  Yengeee,  all  was  still. 

The  chiefs  were  cold  as  each  were  turned  to  stone, 

Or  were  the  very  rock  he  sate  upon. 

Slowly  the  messengers,  w'ith  step  of  fear, 

Passed  the  dividing  flood  of  human  life. 

And  stood  before  the  sachem.  Not  a sound, 

Save  the  retreating  echo  of  their  steps, 

Announced  the  strangers’  coming. 

“ Waban,  hear.” 

Those  simple  words  disturbed  the  electric  chords 
That  thrilled  in  every  bosom  ; for  the  soul 
Of  fierce  Nanuntenoo  inferior  minds 
Engrossed,  as  ocean  swallows  up  the  flood 
Of  tributary  waters.  “ Hath  a bird 
Played  gossip  to  the  Yengee  ? Did  it  say, 

A swarm  of  flies  hath  eaten  up  our  wood — 

Our  land  is  ashes — and  our  rocks  are  soft — 

That  some  wild  monster,  with  a giant  thirst. 

Hath  drunk  up  Narragansett — and  our  streams 
In  deep  astonishment  and  fear  have  fled? 

That  the  pale  Yengee  blood  hath  filled  our  hearts, 
Spoiling  the  crimson  torrent,  that  hath  boiled 
For  centuries  in  Narragansett  veins — 

That  our  old  hills  forget  the  battle-cry. 

And  listen  only  to  the  coward’s  wail  ? 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  he  should  dare  to  send 
An  offer  of  dishonorable  peace! 

Go,  tell  thy  sachem  it  is  all  a lie. 

Our  streams  are  full.  Our  soil  is  deep  and  strong. 

Our  rocks  are  firm.  Our  forests  throng  with  food. 

Our  own  blue  Narragansett  pours  his  tide 
In  all  the  majesty  of  freedom  still ! , 

Tell  him  our  hands  are  strong — our  spirits  free — 

The  crimson  hue  is  deepening  in  our  blood. 

And  while  we  have  one  rock — or  stream — or  tree — 

We  hurl  back  our  defiance.  To  thy  chief, 

Nanuntenoo  sends  greeting.  Let  his  ear 
Bend  to  the  message  all  these  arrows  tell. 

This  for  the  murder  of  my  noble  sire — 


* Waban  'wa.s  a distinguished  Christian  Indian.  He  is  described  by  Mr.  Gookin,  one  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries, as  “a  person  of  great  prudence  and  piety.”  He  lived  at  Natich,  where  a Christian  community 
■wa.s  established,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Praying  Indians.  Wtaban  was  there  made  a ruler  of 
fifty;  and  subsequently  a justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  a shrewd  and  efficient  officer.  The  following  is 
said  to  be  a copy  of  a warrant  he  once  issued,  which,  a-s  it  is  ch.aracteristic,  I tran.scribe.  “ You^  you  bi/f 
comtahU^  quick  you  catch  um^  Jeremiah  Olfscow,  strong  you  hold  uni — safe  you  bring  icm — afore  rm — 
Waban—Justice  peace,'' 

A young  justice  once  asked  Waban  what  he  would  do  when  Indians  got  drunk,  and  quarrelled.  He 
replied — “ Tic  um  oil  up  ; and  whip  um  plaintiff- — whip  umfendant — whip  um  witness,"  A shrewd  policy 
that. 
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And  this  for  Weetamoe,  Pocassett’s  queen. 

Let  the  white  sachem  listen  ; it  will  tell 
A tale  of  treachery,  and  wrong,  and  blood. 

T’his  is  for  IMagnus.  It  will  speak  of  war. 

While  Me.\ham,  Potok,  Poniham,  Quinnapin, 

Their  challenge  send  in  these.  The  serpent  skin 
Now  bindeth  them — as  we  are  bound  in  one; 

And  it  too  hath  a message.  Let  the  foot 
That  treads  on  Sesek*  tremble  and  beware; 

For  when  he  shakes  his  rattles  death  is  nigh.” 

With  hesitating  voice  dark  Waban  spoke: 

“ Hear,  brother.  Sorrow  cometh  o’er  my  hopes, 

Like  mildew  o’er  the  tender  blades  of  corn. 

Brother,  my  love  is  strong.  My  heart-throbs  live 
With  hope  to  see  the  brightening  chain  of  peace — 

To  see  my  brethren — Indian  and  white — 

United,  free,  and  happy.  Brother,  hear 
"I’ko  words  of  love — the  voice  of  happiness. 

Restore  the  Indians.  Mend  the  chain  of  peace. 

O,  listen,  brother.  Let  the  calumet, 

With  its  soft,  soothing  perfume,  cheer  thy  soul — 

The  Yengee  hath  a spring  of  happiness 

Thy  heart  hath  never  tasted.  Come,  and  drink 

Of  the  pure  w'aters  from  the  fount  of  life.” 

A burst  of  indignation  w’as  suppressed 
By  the  young  sachem’s  rising.  “It  is  vain. 
Nanuntenoo  is  not  so  very  poor 
That  he  must  sell  his  brethren,  bartering  thus. 

The  spirit’s  truth — the  self-approving  thought — 
Which  only  makes  the  man  ; for  w'anting  these. 

The  very  crawling  snake  that  stings  his  heel 
Is  better  than  the  sachem.  Brother,  hear. 
Nanuntenoo  is  not  a child,  to  give 
His  freedom  for  an  apple  or  a toy, 

To  feed  on  milk,  and  walk  in  leading-strings — 

The  Narragansett  sachem  is  a man — 

And  w'hile  he  lives,  to  guard  the  rights  of  man 
Shall  be  his  favorite  and  peculiar  work. 

I’heir  paper,  and  their  ink,  are  all  a lie. 

I yield  no  Wainpanoag  till  I die. 

Yieldt  Metacomet’s  Indians  ! Never — no. 

I’d  sooner  be  a slave,  and  serve  my  deadliest  foe  !” 

Thus  closed  the  council — when  Nanuntenoo 
Turned  to  dark  Waban  whth  majestic  air, 

Saying — “ Thy  brethren  have  no  cause  of  fear. 

Come  to  our  lodge;  we  will  escort  you  there, 

To  taste  our  bounty.  Tell  the  Yengee  then. 

How  we  treat  enemies — and  let  him  learn 
The  hospitable  treatment  due  to  friends. 

Come,  ancient  mother,  cousin  Watamoe — 

Good  Father  Williams,  on  the  sachem’s  mat 
Are  food,  and  rest,  and  welcome.  Lead  we  on.” 

As  they  passed  forth,  the  maddening  war-cry  rang; 
And  the  fierce  notes  the  screeching  echoes  caught — 
Repeated,  and  prolonged.  They  died  away. 

The  council  flames  expired — and  all  was  still. 

Then  holy  midnight  dropped  her  shadowy  folds. 

Soft  and  mysterious,  o’er  the  haunted  scene. 

A step  disturbs  the  silence.  Wherefore  now 
Wanders  the  youthful  sachem,  thus  alone, 

At  this  all-slumbering  hour  ? His  haughty  eye 
Grew  softer  as  it  met  the  rising  moon  ; 

And  the  fierce  scorn  hath  melted  from  his  lip, 

As  woman’s  breath  were  on  it.  Hath  the  chief, 
Within  that  savage  bosom,  nursed  a heart 
To  dream  of  love  beneath  a moon-lit  sky  ? 


• The  rattlesnake  wa.s  a kind  of  subordinate  deity,  or  an  embodiment  of  their  evil  spirit,  Cherran 
among  most  of  the  American  tribes.  The  Narragansetts  called  his  name  Sesek.  ’ 

t “ Deliver  the  Indians  of  Philip !”  said  the  haughty  .sachem  at  one  time.  “ Never ! Not  a Wampanoag 
will  I ever  give  up ! No;  not  the  paring  of  a Wajnpanoag’s  nail.” — Thaickek.  ^ ^ 
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Can  ne*  whose  daring  deeds,  and  mighty  arm, 

And  w’isdom  in  the  council,  won  a throne — _ 

Leading  free  men,  whose  passions  were  as  fierce 
As  panther  rage,  in  undisputed  bonds. 

As  mothers  lead  young  children,  wear  a breast, 

With  gentleness  upspringing  ’mid  its  depths 
Of  wild  ferocity  and  savage  pride. 

As  limpid  waters  from  the  rock-bound  spring? 

Whence  came  the  lovely  tress  of  raven  hair 
That  birchen  bark  envelope  now  reveals? 

Why  doth  he  tremble  thus  ? Do  sachems  know 
The  magic  of  such  treasures?  Can  they  love? 

What  gem  is  shining  on  the  glossy  jet  ? 

Ah,  the  rough  granite  of  his  rugged  soul 
Has  warmed,  and  melted  into  holy  tears — 

Not  born  in  weakness — but  of  feelings  wrought 
With  too  intensive  strength  for  utterance. 

And  yet  too  pleasant  to  be  all  repressed. 

Love  conquereth  the  conqueror,  and  he 
Who  scorneth  chains,  will  bow  to  love’s  sweet  slavery. 
He  drew  his  flowing  mantle  closer  round 
The  bosom  where  his  simple  gift  was  hid ; 

Then  springing  from  the  cliff,  his  light  canoe 
Swayed  to  the  gentle  guidance  of  Nanuntenoo. 

CANTO  III. 

Quinsnikef  rears  her  granite  walls  on  high. 

To  mock  the  power  of  striding  centuries. 

Twined  with  the  history  of  IVletacom, 

That  name  shall  be  remembered  through  all  time. 

True  greatness,  living  once,  shall  never  die — 

Though  wrapped  in  darkness  deep  as  tenfold  night — 
Truth  will  disperse  the  shadows,  and  reveal 
The  immortal  essence  not  to  be  entombed. 

Glory  must  live  for  ever.  Quench  a star. 

And  blot  it  from  its  shining  place  on  high — 

But  never  hope  to  blur  the  eternal  light 
Which  glory  kindleth  iti  the  soul  of  man. 

So  shall  the  name  of  Metacomet  live; 

For  justice  now  compels  the  tardy  truth  ; 

And  we,  the  children  of  his  enemies. 

Must  own  the  royal  sachem  was  a man — 

Generous  to  friend — magnanimous  to  foe — 

And  while  his  wrongs  must  claim  a burning  tear. 

We’ll  weave  them,  with  his  deeds,  in  mournful  song, 
And  twine  his  story  with  our  own  young  fame. 

A pile  of  ancient  rocks  embosomed  deep 
In  dark  morass,  afforded  shelter  meet 
For  the  poor  royal  outcast,  when  he  fled. 

Unconquered,  though  despairing,  from  his  foes. 

He  blessed  the  spot  that  hid  his  aching  head. 

As.  with  a stone  for  pillow,  he  lay  down. 

And  called  its  name  Quinsniket — giving  thus 
That  simple  name  eternal  memory. 

The  rock,  projecting  far  beyond  its  base, 

Made  ample  shelter  for  the  outcast  king  ; 

And  there  he  sat  upon  his  couch  of  leaves. 

With  eye  bentt  on  the  wigwams,  where,  in  sleep. 

His  weary  followers  forgot  their  wrongs. 

But  sleep,  nor  rest,  could  Metacomet  find; 

For  his  fierce  soul  was  wrought  to  agony. 

By  every  form  of  torture  man  can  feel. 


* The  line  of  ascent  to  the  office  of  sachem  was  not  strictly  hereditary : though  it  appears  that  the  lineal 
heir  had  the  first  right  of  competition — to  secure  by  his  own  personal  merits,  his  superior  wisdom  and  cou- 
rage, the  honors  and  titles  of  his  fathers.  When  the  heir  was  found  inferior  to  another,  hie  claims  were  set 
aside,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Miantonomo,  who  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Canonicus,  although  the 
latter  had  sons.  This  fact  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians  accounts  for  the  great  superiority  of  their  leaders. 

t Trom  the  south-western  base  of  Quinsniket  spread  a circular  swamp,  covering  some  two  or  three  acres ; 
and  around  this  were  encamped  the  sachem’s  followers.  The  swamp  has  since  been  flowed,  and  is  now 
a pond. 
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Storm-lifted  billows  toss  the  proudest  ship; 

And  haughtiest  soul  must  sway  to  the  darkest  tide, 

When  storms  are  mighty  on  the  sea  of  life. 

Hunger  was  gnawing  him  with  serpent-fangs  ; 

And  tierce  revenge  was  coiled  within  his  soul, 

For  ever  stinging,  like  a scorpion,  there. 

He  breathed  no  w’ord  of  sorrow  or  reproach ; 

But  in  the  depths  of  his  great  bitterness 
He  locked  his  struggling  passions.  Never  more 
fl  is  ashen  lips  might  wear  a happy  smile. 

Or  his  poor,  broken  spirit  gleam  of  joy — 

Unless,  in  dire  collision  with  the  foe. 

It  struck  the  spark  of  vengeance.  Never  more 
His  outcast  head  be  sheltered  by  a home, 

Or  rest  on  pillow  save  the  battle-a.xe. 

Leaving  his  couch,  he  crept  upon  the  height 
Where  the  soft  moonbeams  poured  their  silvery  light ; 

And  in  his  shadow  followed  a light  form. 

Lovely  as  Iris,  daughter  ot  the  storm. 

He  clasped  the  sweet  intruder  to  his  heart ; 

'I'hen,  turning  from  her,  nursed  his  woes  apart. 

Who  may  imagine  the  fierce  griefs  that  stung 
That  lallen  king  to  frenzy  ? Who  may  know 
'I'he  bitterness — the  gangrene — that  consumed 
A heart  for  ever  dying — never  dead  ? 

Each  tie  was  severed.  Every  hope  was  wrecked — 

And  yet  his  proud,  indomitable  soul. 

Deeds  which  appalled  the  mightiest,  achieved. 

But,  did  I say  that  every  hope  was  wrecked? 

One  gentle  girl,  the  dark-eyed,  queenly  one. 

Whose  .“off.  caressing  hand  is  on  his  brow. 

Is  left  of  all  his  treasures — one  pure  ray, 

Quick  Irom  the  living  fount  of  filial  love, 

Yet  shines  through  mist  and  darkness.  But  she  speaks ! 
Her  accents,  like  Towattin’s,  rich  and  bland, 

Breathe  sweet  as  cherub  music  on  his  ear. 

“ Here  is  some  nokehick,*  father  ! Take  it,  do  ! 

And  I will  spread  the  mat  for  thee  to  rest  1” 

••  Food  1 food  1”  he  laughed  insanely.  “ Who  may  dare 
Bring  meat  to  wounded  panther  ? Who  may  dare 
Approach  fierce  Sesek  when  his  spirit  burns?” 

Thy  daughter  dareth — child  of  Metacom, 

Who  from  her  tree-rocked  cradle,  never  learned 
Of  her  proud  father  what  it  is  to  fear. 

'I'he  sachem’s  daughter  dareth.  For  her  sire, 

'I’his  foot  would  trample  Sesek.” 

‘‘  Come  to  me. 

Come  close  to  me,  my  child.  Look  steadily. 

Thy  father  has  no  friend.  Not  one — not  one. 

'I’he  world  is  hollow.  Every  heart  is  false  ; 

And  underneath  the  treacherous  smile  is  l.id 
A sheath  of  poisoned  arrows,  kept  to  pier.;” 

'I'he  heart  of  brother — and  the  heart  offri  .T.d. 

Go.  Cling  to  shadows.  Tempt  the  hriitle  ice. 

Where  the  warm  sunbeam  lingers.  Cliui.i  tl.e  snow 
Upon  the  grass  of  spring-time.  Ask  the  r.v.i 
To  stay  and  fertilize  the  barren  sands. 

Go; — twine  thine  arms  about  the  panther's  neck. 

Take  Sesek  in  thy  bosom.  Call  him  friend  ; 

But  never  hope  to  find  a friend  in  man ! 

'I’urn  to  the  moonlight.  Let  me  see  thy  face. 

I cannot  trust  even  thee.  Deceiver,  go. 

Be  quick  1 thou  hast  a sachem  to  betray  1” 

His  voice  was  terrible  ; and  from  his  eyes 
Anger  shot  forth  in  streams  of  liquid  fire. 

He  held  her  with  a grasp  that  stayed  the  blood, 

Gazing  upon  her,  as  if  he  would  scorch 
'I'he  clinging  tendrils  of  the  last  fond  heart 


• Parched  corn  pounded  in  their  mortars,  was  a favorite  food  among  the  Indians. 
Nokehick. 
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That  twined  about  him.  But  the  sachem’s  child 
Did  honor  to  her  lineage.  With  an  eye 
Flashing  as  darkly,  keenly,  as  his  own. 

She  looked  upon  her  lather.  “ Can  it  be  ? — 

Has  falsehood  stained  the  cheek  of  \Vaumasu? 

And  did  she  get  a hollow  heart  from  thee  ? 

Thy  daughter  trembles;  but  her  only  fear 
Is  lor  her  lather’s  honor.  She  will  shut 
Her  eyes  upon  the  light — and  never  see 
The  Wampanoag  strike  his  only  child.” 

But  wounded  leeling,  and  soft  nature,  broke 
UjDon  her  queenly  spirit.  Then  a flood 
Of  passionate  tears  relieved  her.  “Am  I false  ? — 
What,  I,  my  father,  thy  own  Waumasu ! 

When  hath  her  moccasin  e’er  turned  from  thee? 
The  sachem’s  evil  spirit  speaketli  now  !” 

“ Come  to  my  arms,  my  daughter.  Come  to  me  ! 
I’ll  wipe  thy  tears  away.  Ah  ! such  was  she! — 
When  first  I took  her  to  tny  youthful  arms! 

'I'hou  art  so  like  her.  Look  not  so  again  ! 

I’m  sick.  I’m  dizzy.  Fire  is  in  my  brain. 

Thy  mother,  child — the  Wampanoag  queeti* 

Is  now  a slave.  That  never-dying  thought 
Slings  me  to  madness  with  its  dealhless  lire. 

1'hy  brother,  too — my  own  proud  sachem  boy — 

The  Wampanoag’s  pride,  and  growing  strength — 
'I'he  son  I hoped  to  see  a mighty  rock. 

Upon  our  nation’s  bulwarks  firmly  li.xed, 

In  whose  great  shadow  thousands  of  free  men 
Might  gather  to  the  council.  Where  is  he  ? — 
Beyond  the  rising  sun  he  toileth  now — 

No  more  a sachem’s  hope,  ;;  monarch’s  pride  ; 

But  a poor,  wretched,  miserable  slave  ! 

I see  him  in  my  visions,  with  dim  eyes. 

And  haggard  cheek,  all  pale  and  wet  with  tears — 
Away,  away,  alone,  beyond  the  seas. 

His  little  hands,  indented  with  the  chain. 

Struggle  tor  liberty,  yet  strive  in  vain  ! 

He  saddens — sickens — weakens — He  will  die  ! 

Gone — gone  forever!  Oh!  my  boy!  my  boy  !” 

His  bosom  heaved  not.  Not  a muscle  stirred. 

For  one  dire  instant  every  nerve  was  still. 

“ Father  ! dear  father  !” — Then  the  purple  veins 
Swelled  nigh  to  bursting  ’neath  her  clinging  arms; 
And  the  broad  chest  e.xpanded  with  a groan 
'I'hat  rent  its  way,  like  earthquake  struggling  up 
From  the  deep  bosom  of  the  stricken  earth. 

'I'liat  murmuring  voice  his  headlong  passions  woke, 
As  twilight  breath  on  Alpine  height  will  stir 
^I'he  poising  avalanche.  If  rending  rocks 
Had  feeling  in  them — quick  and  quiv’ring  nerves — 
They  might  portray  his  pangs.  A conscious  soul 
Dashed  in  the  depths  of  jEtna,  could  it  speak 
To  mortal  ear,  might  tell  his  agony. 

Young  Waumasu  hung  trembling  on  his  breast, 
As  leaf  upon  the  billow.  Yet  she  clung. 

As  the  last  foliage  to  the  stricken  oak, 

Quiv’ring  upon  the  tempest — so  she  clung. 

She  breathed  no  word  of  comfort — murmur’d  not; 
But  wept  with  the  proud  weeper:  till  at  last 
The  violence  of  his  passions  soften’d  down 
To  tears  like  summer, rain.  Benignant  tears. 

That  heal  the  wounded  heart  like  medicine ! 

“ Here,  sit  thee  down,  and  listen  to  me,  child  ! 
My  wrongs  will  not  be  silent.  They  must  speak. 


* “ Captain  Church,  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  river,  and  went  in  quest  of  Philip  and  his  <'ompany » 
but  the  enemy  scattered,  and  fled  every  way.  He  picked  up  a considerable  number  of  their  women  and 
children,  among  whom  was  Philip's  wife,  and  his  son,  about  nine  years  old.” — Church. 

These  illustrious  captives  were  sold  into  slavery;  and  the  son  was  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  probably  soon  ended  his  miserable  life. 
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Thy  sires  and  mine  were  sachems.  On  the  height 
Of  strong  Montaup  they  sat  and  swayed  the  tree, 

From  the  big  w’aters  to  the  tar  blue  hills. 

Good  Massasoit* — unto  thee,  my  child, 

With  reverence  I speak  the  holy  name — 

From  the  first  hour  when  at  Nummastaquitt 
He  met  the  Pale-Face — was  his  steady  triend. 

He  thought  him  honest — knew  that  he  was  poor; 

And  from  his  own  abundance  nurtured  him. 

'I'he  stranger  was  a serpent.  His  lair  hand 
The  cunning  paper  brought,  which  took  away 
Our  hunting-grounds — our  homes — our  liberty. 

Even  when  a boy,  my  youthtul  spirit  warred 
Against  the  doating  of  my  aged  sire  ; 

Yet  still  the  fawning  stranger  cried  tor  land — 

The  sachem's  hand  was  open,  and  he  gave. 

But  when  the  chiel  sat  down  to  his  long  rest,t 
With  earth’s  cold  mantle  folded  on  his  breast, 

The  serpent  he  had  nursed  arose,  to  sting 
The  sachem’s  children.  Should  an  Indian  act 
As  falsely — basely — as  the  proudest  man 
The  Yengees  have  called  good — this  tomahawk 
Should  find  a passage  to  his  hollow  heart. 

Were  he  my  brother:  yea,  the  very  last 
Who  knew  that  .Metacomet  was  a king. 

“ On  proud  Wamsatta  first  their  lury  fell. 

Stretched  on  his  couch,  a stricken  invalid. 

The  sachem  slept ; while  Yengee  messengers 
Begirt  him  in  his  utter  helplessness. 

The  clashing  steel  awoke  him.  When  he  saw 
The  very  men  his  father’s  corn  had  fed, 

Gath'ring  around  him,  with  their  naked  swords, 

And  dark  malignant  eyes  of  enemies. 

The  living  fire  leap’d  upwards  to  his  brain  ; 

And  madness  seized  him  ; yet  no  pity  came 
To  all  their  stony  hearts,  and  cold  blue  eyes, 

Gleaming  like  fallen  fragments  of  the  sky. 

Turned  into  petrifactions.  Even  then. 

Insensible  to  honor  or  to  shame. 

They  tore  the  sachem  from  his  burning  couch. 

Bearing  him  off — nor  suffer’d  him  to  rest. 

Until  their  generous  benefactor  fell 

From  his  pale  servants'  shoulders — cold  and  dead. 

“ I bore  this  all. — I only  wanted  peace. 

They  robbed,  insulted,  mock’d,  and  cheated  me. 

Till  I could  bear  no  longer.  Then  I dug 
The  buried  hatchet  from  its  hiding-place. 

And  broke  the  lying  chain  and  calumet. 

The  trusted  Sassamon.'Si  who  wTote  my  thoughts 
And  read  my  secret  will — they  drew  away. 

Buying  my  secrets  of  the  treacherous  knave 

For  strings  of  wampum.  Thus  my  schemes  have  failed. 


* It  is  a point  of  etiquette  among  the  Indians,  never  to  speak  the  name  of  a deceased  person ; and  no 
higher  insult  than  this  can  be  offered  to  the  friends  of  the  departed ; hut  as  it  was  only  etiquette,  it  may 
he  presumed  that  it  was  set  aside  in  the  confidence  of  family  intercourse. 

f Dormer  says  : On  arriving  at  the  native  place  of  Squanto,  I found  all  dead ; hut  traveling  along  a 
day's  journey  to  Nunimastaquit.  where,  finding  inhabitants,  I despatched  a messenger  a day’s  journey 
farther  west,  to  Packonicket,  which  bordered  on  the  sea,  whence  came  to  see  me  two  kings.”  One  of  these 
‘•kings’’  must  have  been  Massaso't — the  other  was  probably  his  brother, 
t It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  bury  all  their  dead  in  a sitting  posture. 

I “This  .Tohn  Sassamon  was  the  son  of  Christian  Indians;  who,  apostatizing  from  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  lived  among  the  heathen  in  quality  of  secretary  to  King  Philip ; for  he  could  write, 
though  his  master  could  not  so  much  as  read.  But  after  this  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reco- 
vered him  from  ids  apostacie.’’ — M.vther's  MAOXOLi.t. 

Disregarding  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  divine,  how  far  the  spirit  of  Chri.st  could  lead  to  the  basest 
of  treachery,  could  unfold  the  most  malignant  of  traitors,  we  modems  are  better  prepared  to  judge. 

••Hubbard  states  expressly  that  Sassamon  was  importunately  urged  to  forsake  him,  (Metacomo;)  and 
it  appe.ars  from  other  sources,  that  there  had  previously  existed  such  entire  confidence  between  the  two 
that  the  secretary  was  entrusted  with  all  the  secrets  of  his  master.  The  provocation  went  still  farther. 
Siissamon.  either  having,  or  pretending  to  have,  occasion  to  go  among  the  Pokanokets,  frequently  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity*to  scrutinize  all  their  movements,  and  report  them,  as  he  thought  proper,  to 
the  English.  Sassamon  is  distinguished  in  history  as  having  bocn  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first 
open  hostilities.” — Teatcher. 
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Bui  had  my  plan  of  vengeance  been  matured, 

'I'he  tribes  ot  all  the  nations,  joined  in  one, 

Had  swept  the  Yengees  off,  avenged  my  wrongs. 

And  freed  my  country.  But  it  could  not  be, 

They’ve  turned  all  true  hearts  from  me.” 

“ No,  not  all. 

The  sachem  is  a brave — he  lieth  not. 

My  fatlier  speaketh*  not  with  many  tongues. 

There  is  the  wigwam  of  old  Atinawan. 

Is  not  the  warrior  true? — and  Tispanuin, 

The  sachem  and  the  prophet  ?” 

‘‘  Ah,  my  child  ! 

So  many  friends  are  changed  to  enemies, 

I fear. — Suspect  the  truest.  Now  they  hunt 
The  denless  panther  through  his  native  w’oods. 

The  Yengees! — ah,  my  love  for  them  is  hate  ! 

And  yet  1 would  have  been  their  faithful  friend. 

The  poorest  Pale- Face  tiever  turned  away 
From  Metacomet's  wigwam,  needing  aught 
That  could  be  found  there.  Where  is  his  reward? 

No  hunting-grounds  are  left — no  wife — no  son — 

Nothing  l)ut  one  poor  child,  and  this  bare  rock. 

And  yonder  stagnant  waters.  Now,  the  last — 

The  Narragansett  sachem.” 

“ Doubt  him  not. 

Sowhanneia  never  comes,  but  on  her  wing 
Are  stories  of  the  brave  Nanuntenoo. 

Is  he  not  wise  in  council — strong  in  war — 

And  are  the  strong  not  always  generous  ? 

The  generous  always  true  ?” 

“Hush,  Waumasu  ; 

I hear  the  sound  of  stealing  moccasin, 

And  yon  tall  figure  on  that  sloping  rock.” 

“ "I'is  but  the  tree,  my  father,  growing  there — 

A sapling  maple,  just  beyond  the  birch.” 

“ Ay,  never  mind.  Nanuntenoo  is  false. 

What  saith  our  messenger  ? The  sachem’s  hand 
Hath  promised  on  the  paper  to  give  up 
Our  brethren  w'ho  have  fled  unto  his  tires. 

This  night  they  hold  a council.” 

“ Wrong  him  not. 

That  talk  will  prove  the  sachem  is  thy  friend.” 

‘‘  Too  oft  has  Metacomet  been  deceived 
To  trust  a singing-bird.  But  lay  thee  down  : 

Thy  heart,  my  daughter,  is  too  young  for  doubt ; 

Thine  eyes  are  heavy  now.  Lie  down  and  rest.” 

He  spread  his  mantle  o’er  her  and  sat  down. 

Where  he  might  break  the  current  of  cold  air, 

Sheltering  her  with  his  bosom.  “ Rest  thee,  child. 

When  thou  hast  felt  the  iron,  drunk  the  gall. 

Like  thy  poor  father,  sleep  will  flee  away. 

And  night  will  only  be  a colder,  darker  day.” 

She  slept;  and  he  watched  o’er  Iter  till  he  grew 
Calmer  in  thought  and  feeling.  Midnight  deep — 

Deep  as  the  slumbers  of  the  weary — spread 
Her  downy  pinions  o’er  the  sleeping  earth. 

Ne’er  shone  a lovelier.  Through  the  deep  serene, 

Like  a fair  empress,  rode  the  full-orbed  moon. 

The  clouds,  her  white-robed  maidens,  hovering  near, 
With  all  their  twining  arms  caressing  her. 

Until  their  brows  grew  radiant  with  her  smile  ; 

And  starry  eyes  came  thrilling  through  the  blue 
Like  guardian  watchers  of  the  slumberer. 

The  monarch  gazed.  A soul  of  tenderness 
Seemed  stooping  to  his  bosom  from  on  high. 

Scarce  conscious  that  he  spoke,  he  murmured  low: 

“ Thou  lovely  moon  that  smilest  on  me  now. 

And  all  ye  stars  that  light  the  blue  above. 

Reck  ye  at  all  of  human  treachery. 


* A figurative  term,  signifying  to  speak  falsely. 
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Of  guilt,  of  sorrow,  or  of  breaking  hearts  ? 

Do  sachems  wander  by  your  milky  streams. 

And  make  them  salt  with  tears  > In  your  light  woods 
Do  they  hunt  kings  like  panthers  ? Doth  the  lip 
Speak  always  like  the  soul,  or  will  it  lie  ? 

Know  ye  of  dreams  which  only  come  to  mock? 

Of  hopes  that  madden  ere  they  are  dissolved. 

And  fled  like  evening  shadows  ! Lovely  stars  ! 

Say,  have  ye  ought  like  human  misery 
Within  your  far-off  brightness  ? Can  ye  tell  ? 

One  after  one  shall  generations  pass. 

Till  ages  yet  undreamed  of  shall  have  gone  ; 

But  ye  will  shine  as  brightly  beautiful 
As  now  ye  do  ; nor  ever  fade,  nor  change. 

Though  sachems  turn  to  dust  ; thrones  crumble  down, 
And  rocks,  and  hills,  and  streams,  shall  pass  away.” 

Scarce  had  he  finished  speaking,  when  a form 
Glided  along  before  him.  Then  he  sprang. 

Like  a roused  lion.  •“  Wherefore  art  thou  come  ? 

Is  thy  knife  hungry  ? Doth  thy  hatchet  thirst  ? 

Here  is  a scalp  that  never  knoweth  rest, 

And  here  is  boiling  blood.  But,  sachem,  wait  ; 

Stay  till  thy  bones  are  knit,  thy  muscles  strong. 

Go  ; count  the  scalps  that  Metacomet’s  hand 
Has  gathered  in  the  strife.  They  are  of  men. 

The  W'ampanoag  warreth  not  with  boys. 

Then  go,  and  leave  me  to  my  wretchedness; 

Go  while  thy  false  heart  lives,  Nanuntenoo.” 

Dark  .Metacomet  stood  with  folded  arms 
A living  statue.  But  the  light  of  scorn 
Passed  quickly  from  his  eye.  Nanuntenoo 
Won  homage  even  from  that  haughty  chief ; 

For  his  fierce  eye  was  kindled  with  a fire 
That  mocked  the  sachem’s,  and  his  curling  lip 
Gave  scorn  for  scorn.  Calmly  the  chieftain  spoke; 
Yet  with  a caustic  irony  that  burned 
Into  the  seared  heart  of  the  haughty  king. 

“ Is  Metacomet  a woman  that  his  ear 
Will  talk  with  singing-birds,  till  it  forgets 
The  voice  of  true  affection  ? Hath  his  eye 
Looked  on  the  night  so  long  it  cannot  see 
His  brother  holding  out  the  calumet  ?” 

Sudden  he  paused  ; for  Waumasu  sprang  up 
Lightly  from  earth,  and  on  her  father's  breast 
She  hung  like  one  distracted.  Can  it  be  ? 

Is  there  another  sachem  so  like  him  ? 

So  brave,  so  generous,  so  bold,  so  true  ? 

Is  not  that  chief  her  own,  and  he  Nanuntenoo? 

Trembling,  abashed,  the  youthful  sachem  stood, 
Until  he  met  her  eyes  ; for  she  had  turned. 

More  sensitive  than  ever,  from  his  own. 

They  looked  on  Metacomet.  Quick  as  thought 
He  read  the  silent  question  : '■  Go.  my  child,” 

He  said,  and  wiped  away  the  starting  tears. 

A moment,  and  her  filial  love  was  strong — 

She  could  not  leave  her  fallen  father.  Then 
The  Indian  girl  was  in  her  warrior's  arms. 

Proud  Metacomet  trembled  ; for  a pang 
Shot  through  his  bosom,  thus  to  see  the  last 
Flee  from  his  destiny  to  other  arms ; 

But  better  feeling  came,  and  then  he  spoke 
A father’s  fervent  blessing.  Quickly  turned 
The  trembling  girl,  instinctive,  at  bis  voice. 

And  on  her  outcast  father's  bosom  wept. 

She  shook  the  flowing  length  of  hair  aside ; 

Her  wet  cheek  rested  on  his  corded  brow  : 

•‘Dear  father,  shall  I leave  thee?”  One  soft  band 
Entwined  itself  with  his.  The  monarch  turned 
And  gave  that  hand  to  young  Nanuntenoo. 

Rosy  with  love  the  nuptial  morning  woke ; 

And  on  Quinsniket’s  brow  the  youthful  bride 
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Sat  girdled  by  her  maidens,  all  arrayed 
In  holiday  attire  to  grace  the  scene. 

Her  father’s  friends,  the  true  and  mighty,  came; 

Old  Tispaquin,  the  warror  Annawati, 

Towtoson,  Magnus,  atid  Queen  Weetamoe, 

With  all  their  idllowers  and  bowmcti  strong. 

Hyman  ne’er  saw  a prouder  temple  reared, 

I’han  the  old  ages  there  had  raised  for  him. 

Pillar,  and  architrave,  anil  fretted  dome. 

Stood  forth  in  tree,  and  cliff,  and  beetling  rock, 

By  nature  shaped  in  loveliest,  grandest  forms. 

I’he  sky  above,  with  its  cerulean  arch. 

Made  the  majestic  roof^ — its  lamp,  the  sun — 

And  all  the  autumnal  drapery  of  the  wood. 

Tinged  by  the  frost-king  with  his  richest  dyes, 

Tempered  the  sunbeams  far  more  gorgeously, 

'riiaii  the  stained  glass  of  Gothic  palaces. 

Far  o’er  the  slopitig  hill-side,  stretched  away 
A towering  colonnade  of  ancient  oaks; 

And  through  the  forest  aisles  a murmur  came, 

Mitigling  the  chant  of  water,  insect,  bird. 

And  whisper  of  the  present  multitude. 

Into  one  voice  of  tetiderest  harmony. 

'I'lie  light-winged  southern  breeze,  mournfully  sweet, 

As  if  the  memory  of  vanished  hours 
Were  breathing  in  its  spirit,  softly  came, 

^’o  kiss  the  bride’s  warm  cheek,  and  part  away 
The  glossy  richness  of  her  clustering  hair. 

Caressing  all  with  such  a gentle  touch. 

The  stricken  leaves  that  slowly  fell  to  earth. 

Came  down  as  if  unprompted. 

Coronal 

Of  brightest  autumn  foliage  bound  the  brow 
Of  that  young  plighted  one.  Preeminent 
Among  the  noblest  rose  her  qticcnly  form. 

Arrayed  in  royal  ermine,  lightly  clasped 
With  belt  of  richest  wam[nim,  gracing  well 
^’he  sachetn’s  daughter,  and  the  sachem’s  bride. 

A moccasin  of  many  brilliant  dyes 
Enclasped  her  fairy  foot  ; and  bracelets  shone 
Upon  the  soft  round  of  the  perfect  arm — 

Her  own  e.vuberant  loveliness  adorned 
Its  picturesque  attire,  as  richest  gem 
Imparts  its  innate  brilliance  to  the  foil — 

While  the  deep  crimson  of  the  maple  leaves 
Heightened  her  native  beauty,  and  flung  down 
Its  gift  of  carmine,  like  a sacrifice. 

’I'he  damask  cheek  grows  warmer.  Hark! — they  come. 
The  Narragansett  with  his  thousand  men 
Has  peopled  all  the  wood,  and  clothed  the  rocks, 

That,  terrace  over  terrace,  stretch  afar 
Into  the  deepest  wilds,  with  human  life. 

Tenderly  came  the  young  Nanuntenoo 
And  stood  before  his  chosen,  nobly  proud 
As  'I’rojan  Hector,  when  he  went  to  claim 
The  fairest  of  Cilicia  from  her  Sire, 

'I’he  royal  one  of  Thebes.  A mantle  rich 
Of  neyhom*  plumage  wrought,  hung  gracefully 
O’er  one  broad  shoulder;  and  a wampum  scarf 
Crossed  on  his  manly  bosom,  where  a star 
Of  many  brilliants  wove  their  varied  light. 

Tears  on  the  vestal  cheek  of  Waumasu  ; 

And,  turning  from  his  ardent  eyes,  she  hung 
Upon  her  father’s  bosom.  Metacom, 

With  a brief  weakness,  held  his  daughter  there; 

And  then  he  gave  her  tender,  trusting  hand. 

Up  to  the  husband’s  keeping.  “Hear,  ye  chiefs — 

And  all  ye  followers  of  Metacom — 

The  sachem  gives  his  daughter  for  a wife. 

To  our  good  brother,  young  Nanuntenoo.” 


* The  neyhom  was  the  wild  turkey ; and  its  pliunage  was  a favorite  article  of  embroidery. 
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A shout  of  many  voices  rent  the  air, 

As  Metaconiet  stood  wiih  each  dark  hand 
Laid  on  the  loreheads  of  the  bending  pair, 

With  his  paternal  blessing.  “Listen,  chief. 

We  give  thee  now  the  daughter  of  a king, 

Sachem  of  many  tribes,  Nanuntenoo. 

We  love  our  daughter.  She  is  all  we  have. 

Then  never  wake  her  tears ; but  let  her  rest 
On  thy  true  bosom,  as  she  hath  on  mine. 

And  if  a thought  of  wrong  should  ever  come. 

Think  of  her  outcast  father,  whose  weak  hand 
Holdeth  no  vengeance,  and  be  generous. 

Laughter  of  many  kings,  remember  her 
Who  was  thy  mother.  Go — and  be  the  same. 

“ .May  he  who  walketh  on  the  spreading  winds. 

The  Spirit  of  our  Fathers,  whose  great  voice. 

They  heard  when  thunder  spoke  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

And  woke  the  mighty  Manit  of  the  Storm, 

Look  on  you  always  with  a pleasant  smile, 

And  never  through  the  cloud — the  storm — the  dark — 

So  may  all  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air. 

Of  fire,  and  water,  wind,  and  storm,  and  cloud. 

See  the  Great  Spirit’s  blessing  on  your  way. 

And  fearing  to  do  evil,  be  your  friends.” 

Nanuntenoo  responded  : — “Father,  hear; 

And  all  ye  followers  of  Metacom — 

Chieftains  of  Narragansett — warriors,  hear — 

And  thou.  Great  Spirit — all-pervading  power, 

Whose  eye  looks  through  our  bosom,  as  the  sun 
Through  the  clear  waters,  hear  the  sachem’s  vow; 

He  takes  the  daughter  of  dark  Metacom 
'I'o  be  his  wife;  and  he  will  cherish  her 
Dearly  as  honor.  Treasure  up  his  words — 

The  Narragansett  never  told  a lie.” 

“ Never  1”  the  shouting  hosts  sent  back  his  words  ; 

“ The  Narragansett  never  told  a lie.” 

Then  the  young  poet,  star-eyed  Megano, 

Rose  in  the  midst  ; and  with  a native  grace 
That  lived  in  every  motion,  waved  his  hand. 

Entreating  silence  ; and  the  marriage  song 
Woke  in  harmonious  numbers.  Bird  and  bee. 

And  sighing  winds,  and  murmuring  waters,  lent 
Their  voices  to  the  rich  monotony. 

“A  blessing,  Narragansett,  for  the  gentle  Waumasu  ! 

A blessing.  Wampanoags,  for  the  brave  Nanuntenoo! 

The  sachem’s  lodge  will  brighten  at  the  coming  of  the  bride, 

When  she  sitteth  down  beside  him  in  the  pleasant  eventide. 

“Bright  is  the  eye  of  Waumasu  as  fairest  morning  star. 

When  o’er  the  eastern  hill-tops  it  looketh  from  afar. 

Her  cheek  is  soft  with  blushes — her  footstep  light  and  free — 

And  her  figure  sways  to  motion,  like  the  graceful  willow  tree. 

“ The  Spirit  of  our  Fathers  shall  look  on  them  and  smile. 

When  they  sit  within  the  cabin  of  the  sachem’s  leafy  isle; 

The  winds  are  rife  with  blessing — and  the  trees  harmonious  wave, 

To  consecrate  the  union  of  the  gentle  and  the  brave. 

“May  their  hunting-grounds  stretch  far  away  from  Narragansett’ s shore. 
And  the  ringing  of  the  white  man’s  axe  be  silent  evermore. 

May  their  corn-fields  teem  with  plenty — and  their  clustering  children  be 
The  glory  of  their  sachem  race — the  leaders  of  the  free  ! 

“Joy  to  the  Narragansett ! and  terror  to  his  foe  ! 

For  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  is  in  his  bended  bow; 

The  great  pride  of  a kingly  race  is  living  in  his  eye; 

And  from  its  waking  vengeance  the  boldest  warriors  fly. 

“ At  the  echo  of  his  coming  step  the  strongest  hearts  shall  quail ; 

And  at  his  lifted  tomahawk  the  bravest  blood  turn  pale. 

As  a rock  amid  the  ocean-storm  in  danger  he  will  be, 

To  shield  his  fathers’  country  with  the  bosom  of  the  free ! 
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“The  chain  of  peace  shall  brighten,  and  the  belt  be  strong  and  true, 

That  binds  great  Metacomet  to  the  young  Nanuntenoo. 

A blessing,  Narragansetts,  full  as  yonder  swelling  tide! 

A blessing,  Wampanoags,  for  the  sachem  and  his  bride  !” 

A thousand  voices  woke  in  deep  response  ; 

And  when  the  echoes  rang  and  died  away 
In  the  great  distance,  rose  that  wedded  pair; 

And  sorrowing,  in  their  joy,  for  Meiacom, 

They  turned  away  to  seek  their  distant  home; 

While  the  great  sachem  sought  the  embowering  wood 
To  hide  his  bitterness,  and  nurse  the  germs 
Of  vengeance  he  had  planted.  .So  the  chief. 

Sachem  of  Narragansett,  won  his  bride — 

Daughter  of  kings,  the  queenly  Waumasu. 

Forth  wetit  the  warriors — lortli  the  royal  train — 

Five  hundred  strong  men  marched  before  the  bride — 

Five  hundred  strong  men  followed  in  the  rear. 

So  went  Nanuntenoo  and  Waumasu, 

Through  the  green  alleys  of  their  forest  path  ; 

And  as  they  passed  along,  fair  images 
Of  love  and  beauty  filled  their  conscious  hearts 
With  tenderest  emotions.  Did  not  Nature  wear 
Her  brightest  robes  to  gladden  their  espousals? 

Above,  the  glorious  October  sky. 

In  lucid  azure,  deepening  far  away. 

Revealed  the  boundaries  of  purer  worlds, 

Opening  serenely  from  the  shadowy  mist 
That  wreathed  the  distant  hill-tops — the  soft  light 
Glowing  and  spreading,  as  it  were  the  woof 
Whence  angels  weave  their  garments,  or  a veil 
To  shade  the  fulness  of  the  Infinite, 

Yet  win  the  finite  onward,  upward  still. 

To  penetrate — and  reach — the  Unrevealed. 

The  Oak,  imperial  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Flaunted  his  regal  vesture,  bright  in  hue 
As  te.xture  of  the  deepest  Tyrian  dye. 

^’he  Maple,  in  his  coat  of  many  hues. 

From  fairest  carmine  to  the  softest  gold 
Of  corn  just  ripening,  on  the  hill-side  waved. 

Making  the  warm  light  warmer.  Fir  and  Pine, 

Hemlock  and  Cedar,  with  their  varied  green. 

Relieved  the  eye,  like  foliage  among  flowers. 

I'he  graceful  Birch,  arrayed  in  deepest  gold. 

With  gallant  air,  bent,  whispering,  to  the  streams 
Or  bowed  to  hail  the  Forest  Majesty, 

Like  the  gay  courtier  in  a monarch’s  hall. 

Mantled  in  orange,  the  proud  Hickory  stood; 

And  the  low  Sumach  wore  her  crimson  robe; 

While  every  humble  shrub  and  clustering  vine. 

Bent  to  the  Frost-King’s  sceptre,  to  receive 
Its  autumn  honors  with  no  thankless  heart. 

How  much  of  beauty  and  of  majesty 
Hath  God  permitted  to  be  visible, 

'I'hat  so  the  soul  of  man  may  be  refreshed 
And  strengthened  in  its  deeper,  purer  life. 

Until  the  effulgence  of  its  perfect  day — 

The  unveiled  fulness  of  the  Infinite — 

Shall  ope  before  it,  with  no  shade  between; 

For  this  was  beauty  given  us — not  to  please 
And  gratify  the  senses;  but  to  speak. 

In  all  its  thousand  voices,  to  the  soul; 

Winning  by  fine  gradations,  to  the  source 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  beauty — which  is  God. 

The  soft  note  of  some  solitary  bird. 

Or  passing  waters,  warbling  on  their  way. 

Came  so  melodiously,  they  never  woke 
'fhe  attentive  voice  of  Echo  to  reply; 

While  hovering  insects  murmured,  lightly  poised. 

With  listless  wing  expanding  to  the  wind. 

The  gentle  South,  that  breathes  in  autumn  time. 
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With  such  a low  and  spiritual  voice, 

A tone  of  sorrowing  so  exquisite, 

It  wakes  our  holiest  sympaihy.  We  feel 
As  if  that  wind  w’ere  an  Intelligence, 

Low  moaning  o’er  its  treasures;  and  it  comes 
To  kiss  the  stricken  pledge,  with  a sigh 
Like  that  Affection  breathes  while  bending  o’er 
The  cheek  w’hose  very  brightness  tells  of  death. 

No  clime,  however  lovely,  w'akes  the  soul 
To  such  poetic  thought  as  Autumn  gives. 

Where  wild  New  England’s  magic  frosts  have  been. 
The  land  of  Gul,  in  all  her  garden  pride. 

The  grots  and  trellised  bowers  of  Italy, 

Where  jasmine  w'reathes  the  sculptured  colonnade, 
And  ivy  creeps  along  the  fretted  dome — 

Where  buried  cities,  with  their  wealth  of  all 
That  charms  in  story,  or  wakes  deepest  thought — 
The  mausolea  of  a race  entombed 
’Mid  life  and  all  its  pleasures — open  now 
To  the  intruding  foot  of  curious  man  ; 

The  chestnut  groves,  and  viny  hills  of  France — 

The  isles  of  Lime  and  Orange — all  are  fair; 

Or  richest  mines  of  story  ; but  our  Land — 

Our  own  New  England — in  her  wildest  ways, 

When  Autumn  lifts  his  gem-creating  wand. 

And  wears  his  rainbow  vesture,  though  less  fair— 
Hath  richer  treasures  of  poetic  thought. 

And  weaves  a wilder  magic  round  the  soul 
Than  loveliest  clime  the  poet's  dream  hath  found. 

The  windings  of  Mochassack  following  far, 

Thev  sped  through  swamp  and  forest,  pausing  oft 
To  feed  the  eye  and  gratify  the  ear 
W’ith  all  the  beauty  and  the  melody. 

That  make  the  autumn  woods  a paradise. 

Until  they  rested  svhere  their  bark  canoes 
Lay  moored  on  old  Pawtucket’s  western  marge. 
Below  the  wild  and  foaming  cataract. 

The  wedded  princess  graced  the  royal  barge 
That  danced  o’er  the  blue  w'aters,  as  if  filled 
With  a sweet  sense  of  beauty.  To  her  home — 

The  sea-girt  lands  of  fierce  Nanuntenoo, 

Went  forth  the  gentle  creature,  with  a heart 
Chastened  in  its  upbounding,  innocent  joy. 

By  her  poor  father’s  anguish  ; yet  with  hope 
That  her  proud  husband  now  would  ever  be 
The  pillar  of  that  father’s  falling  house. 

The  Narragansett  sachem  would  be  set 
In  the  cold  niche  of  his  bereaved  heart, 

Until  he  should  become  another  son  ; 

Yea,  she  had  hope  that  Metacom  would  find 
A second  self  in  her  Nanuntenoo; 

And  that  their  iron  natures,  wrought  in  one — 

Their  hopes,  ambitions,  views,  and  interests,  one — 
They  should  go  forth,  like  wedded  pow'ers  of  wrath, 
With  the  Great  Spirit  walking  in  tbeir  van — 

And  who  might  stand  before  them  as  a foe  ? 

The  waves  of  Narragansett  drank  the  light 
Of  autumn's  golden  sunset,  murmuring. 

As  the  soft  wind  uplifted  them,  to  eaten 
The  parting  glories  of  the  sinking  orb. 

Afar  off  on  the  ocean,  sparkling  light 
Bound  fair  Aquidnick,  like  a zone  of  gems  ; 

And  farther  yet,  the  seaward  view,  illumed 
By  the  warm  sunbeams  that  still  lingered  there. 
Deepened  away  in  its  infinitude, 

Like  Heaven  unfolding  to  the  Christian’s  eye. 
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1.  Etherization : with  Surgical  Remarks.  By  John  C.  Warren,  M.D. 

Boston  ; William  D.  Ticknor  & Co.  1848. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Superinduction  of  ./JncBsthesia  in  JYatural  and  Morbid 
Parturition  : with  Cases  illustrative  of  the  Uses  and  Effects  of  Chloro- 
formin  Obstetric  Practice.  By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  in  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Physician- 
accoucheur  to  her  Majesty  in  Scotland.  With  an  Appendix.  Boston  : 
William  B.  Litle  & Co.,  Chemists  and  Druggists.  1848. 

There  was  an  old  faith  of  the  Scythians,  that  a man  got  the  strength 
of  every  enemy  he  killed.  This  was  an  allegory,  representing  the  in- 
ward result  of  victory  in  the  emblems  of  Scythian  life.  Human  expe- 
rience generalizes  this  faith,  and  finds  it  deep  enough  to  measure  the 
mystery  of  inward  personal  power,  in  the  emblems  of  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  all  ages.  The  allegory  figures  the  universal  spiritual  truth 
abiding  in  all  forms  of  life.  A man’s  character  is  the  result  of  what  he 
has  overcome  ; his  power  is  to  be  measured  by  what  he  has  met  and 
conquered  ; the  strength  of  all  slain  enemies,  outward  and  inward,  has 
passed  into  his  being  as  personal  vital  power.  He  is  the  representative 
of  what  encounters  he  has  come  victor  from,  running  through  all  grades 
of  contest,  upward  from  the  lowest  form  of  physical  battle,  to  the  strife 
of  the  soul  with  its  bodiless  temptations.  He  stands  upon  the  top  of 
the  stnicture  of  his  militant  life  ; its  architecture  is  his  history,  and  he 
the  sculptured  hero,  looking  down  upon  his  work.  This  is  the  actual 
of  his  strength  ; the  possible  is  not  come  yet ; that  is  yet  to  be  by  prayer 
and  victory  to  the  end.  Is  he  here  a conspicuous  figure  to  men  } If 
yea,  this  is  because  he  has  built  up  under  him  a triumphal  arch  of  vic- 
tories, out  of  the  quarry  of  life  and  time,  each  stone  a victory.  So 
striving  a man  is  exalted  ; so  is  he  a compact  of  strength  ; so  does  he 
enter  into  the  monumental  sculptures  of  human  history. 

All  we  call  enemies  come  to  us  thus  as  ministers  of  strength.  This 
is  the  final  cause  of  enemies,  the  reason  in  God’s  nature  why  they  are. 
They  were  sent  to  give  us  opportunity  for  necessary  strength.  But  to 
compel  the  blessing  from  them,  they  must  be  wrestled  with,  through  the 
darkness  of  night,  even  to  the  break  of  day,  though  ever  after  we  halt 
upon  the  thigh,  where  the  enemy’s  hand  has  touched,  as  Jacob  did. 
What  enemies  we  have  so  met  and  wrestled  with,  in  night  and  dark- 
ness, have  left  us  always  in  the  light  of  the  morning,  with  the  blessing. 
What  enemies  we  have  dodged  have  given  us  no  strength,  no  blessing. 
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We  have  nothing  but  weakness  from  all  such  escapes,  and  a growing 
lack  of  wisdom.  And  the  enemy  remains  still,  some  day  to  be  met 
again.  Forty  years  may  we  be  called  to  wander  in  the  desert  of  a 
barren  and  unfruitful  life ; sand,  which  leaves  no  foot-print ; and  may 
die  there,  the  promised  land  unpossessed,  if  we  meet  not  at  once  the 
giants  that  tie  in  our  way.  Met  they  must  be,  or  the  promised  land  is 
not  for  us.  Here  we  find  another  form  of  this  universal  experience 
of  the  human  soul,  w'ritten  out  in  the  emblems  of  Hebrew  life  and 
history. 

And  Paul  renders  this  universal  truth  of  the  w'arfare  of  life,  into  the 
form  of  Christian  experience.  “ Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good.”  He  counsels  the  Romans  to  seek  the  divine 
strength  which  passes  into  us  from  enemies  conquered  by  the  heroism 
of  goodness. 

The  accepted  theory  of  the  cure  of  disease  by  the  administration  of 
medicine  is  a ministration  of  w’eakness,  and  deterioration  of  the  vital 
power.  It  proposes  to  meet  no  enemy : it  proposes  to  dodge  all  ene- 
mies. It  is  science,  it  is  art,  attempting  by  intellectual  tampering  to 
avoid  moral  retributions.  It  is  a scheme  of  scientific  dodging,  of  artful 
dodging  the  moral  and  physical  law.  It  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  the 
unpossible  in  nature. 

Disease  is  retributiv^e  in  the  moral  and  physical  world,  and  demonstra- 
tive in  the  intellectual.  It  is  retribution  and  it  is  instruction.  Disease 
has  to  say  to  man,  beware,  you  have  sinned,  you  have  transgressed, 
you  have  made  a mistake,  you  have  been  disorderly,  I am  sent  out  to 
meet  you,  to  contend  with  you,  to  w'arn  you.  I am  your  enemy,  sta- 
tioned on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  health,  to  drive  you  back  again 
from  trespassing  in  forbidden  ground.  The  condition  of  your  return 
back  again  to  health  now  is  that  you  wrestle  wdth  me,  and  overcome 
me  in  the  might  of  clean  nature  within  and  without,  medicined  for  the 
contest  only  by  the  vital  fluids  of  air  and  water,  and  the  indications  of 
pure  instincts.  And  we  must  so  meet  disease  ; w’e  must  w'restle  with 
it ; we  must  bear  the  pain  ; we  must  overcome  by  the  might  of  the  life 
of  this  frame  of  soul  and  body,  in  the  medium  of  clean  elements ; fed 
by  a simple  diet,  confirmed  by  vigorous  exercise,  renovated  by  coura- 
geous resolution.  We  must  compel  the  conquered  enemy  to  tell  us  the 
secret  cause  for  which  he  was  sent.  So  shall  we  become  strong  and 
wise ; no  other  way.  And  we  must  straight  go  back : we  must  go  no 
more  to  the  frontiers  of  disease  : that  way  was  wrong : evil  abides  there : 
we  were  not  made  to  go  there : having  gone  there,  we  cannot  get  back 
without  contest  and  suffering.  We  were  disorderly,  therefore  we  be- 
came diseased.  Our  restoration  is  to  believe  this,  to  bear,  to  fight, 
knowing  that  through  contest  comes  victory,  and  thereupon  to  live. 

There  is  no  other  theory  of  disease  than  this,  possible  to  be  true,  in 
the  Creator’s  universe  of  intelligent  spirits,  vested  in  organized  bodies. 
We  may  find  occasion  for  cavil  at  this  theory,  if  w’e  be  wilful  ; occasion 
for  distinctions  and  modifications,  if  we  be  careful  in  the  details  of  its 
application  to  individual  cases ; but  no  occasion  for  substantial  doubt, 
if  we  be  sincere  w'ith  ourselves.  To  believe  that  disease  comes  upon 
us  in  the  true  natural  order  of  creation,  and  not  in  the  subversive  order 
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of  the  human  will,  seems  impious.  The  Creator  made  us  to  be  well. 
Disease  is  in  the  domain  of  man’s  free  will.  Man  himself  opened  the 
door  for  it  to  come  into  the  order  of  his  life,  and  he  can  shut  the  door. 

Disease  is  a retribution  for  the  transgression  of  the  Creator’s  law — 
transgression  arrived  to  llower  and  fruit — siii  at  harvest  time — a palpa- 
ble demonstration  in  the  field  of  tlie  flesh  that  there  has  been  transgres- 
sion. It  may  not  have  begun  in  the  individual  on  whom  comes  the 
burden  of  the  harvest ; for  we  are  the  children  of  ancestors ; our  life  is 
a growth  from  seed,  representative  in  its  fibre  and  development  of  gene- 
rations before  us  ; our  dead  lathers  waver  in  our  gait,  wheeze  in  our 
lungs,  confess  their  sins  in  our  weak  voices,  look  out  upon  the  face  of 
beautiful  nature  with  our  melancholy  eyes.  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
doctrine.  Disease,  however  far  descended,  was  in  its  beginning  sin, 
transgression,  mistake,  disorder.  If  we  would  medicine  disease  eflfec- 
tually,  we  must  not  Irelieve  in  disease,  but  in  health.  We  must  find 
out  the  cause  of  disease,  distant  or  near,  personal  or  hereditary;  we 
must  walk  straight  back  to  origins  in  habits  of  wrong ; and  we  must 
cure  the  cause,  so  far  as  in  us  lies.  The  rest  will  be  done  for  us  in  the 
right  order  of  God’s  laws,  which  all  tend  to  health.  The  enemy  sent 
out  against  us  we  must  meet,  in  the  hard  encounter  and  strife  of  per- 
sonal regeneration,  and  conquer  him  therein.  Then,  and  only  then,  is 
he  dead  for  us,  and  all  who  come  after  us,  representative  of  us  in 
lineage.  We  must  bear  the  necessary  pain,  and  fight  till  we  get  a refor- 
mation of  life,  and  then  vvill  come  a reformation  of  organization,  when 
the  evil  is  gone  away  out  of  us.  To  encounter  symptoms,  and  apply  a 
cure  to  them,  is  simply  to  do  nothing.  Symptoms  are  only  the  picket- 
guards  of  disease,  sent  forward,  giving  us  to  know  that  the  enemy  is 
intrenched,  and  is  to  be  met  in  the  centre  of  his  stronghold.  The 
Materia  Medica  drives  in  or  kills  off  the  picket-guard  of  symptoms,  and 
so  proposes  to  have  conquered  the  enemy  disease.  In  vain.  He  is 
still  in  his  intrenchments,  after  the  destruction  or  disappearance  of  all 
his  picket-guard,  to  attack  us  again  and  again  and  again. 

The  remedies  of  the  Materia  Medica,  applying  themselves  to  the 
removal  of  symptoms,  and  not  to  the  renovation  of  the  vital  power,  are 
subversive  of  the  organization.  The  Materia  Medica  makes  sickness 
more  sick,  and  when  we  need  all  our  strength  to  wrestle  with  disease 
prostrates  us  with  nauseous  weakness.  The  Materia  Medica  adds  its 
own  retributions  to  swell  the  sum  of  our  suffering.  The  secondary 
forms  of  disease,  generated  by  medicine,  are  worse  than  the  primary, 
which  the  medicine  was  taken  to  cure.  What  science  shall  fathom  the 
law’s  of  the  subversive  creation  of  false  medical  science  in  the  king- 
dom of  human  disease,  and  cure  the  cures  of  medicine  ? Think  of 
mercury ! 

And  now  come  ether  and  chloroform  to  add  themselves  to  the  fatal 
file  of  medicines,  clothed  in  black,  like  Brunswdck’s  army  devoted  to 
death,  and  fitly  typified  by  the  labels  on  the  little  bottles  of  Prussic  acid 
in  the  apothecaries’  shops,  with  the  death’s-head  and  cross-bones  in 
white  upon  a black  ground. 

I here  is  a claim  of  disputed  authorship  to  be  settled  here.  The 
world  is  in  commotion  to  determine  the  great  birthright,  and  know  on 
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whom  to  lay  the  return  of  gratitude.  The  doctors  disagree  as  to  who 
invented  ether.  There  is  as  much  debate  about  it  among  the  M.  D.’s, 
as  among  the  D.  D.’s  there  is  about  the  origin  of  original  sin.  In  both 
cases  the  anxiety  ought  to  be,  not  to  know  who  invented  the  things,  but 
how  to  get  people  to  keep  clear  of  them.  One  may  venture  an  orthodox 
opinion  here,  and  suggest  the  same  parentage  for  both. 

They  are  upon  us,  recognised  in  the  regular  practice,  established  in 
use — one  more  encouragement  toward  the  false  habits  of  life  and  gene- 
ration, which  produce  pain  by  promising  to  remove  their  effects — one 
more  attempt  by  science  to  dodge  retribution,  to  unscrew  consequence 
from  cause,  to  unchain  shadow  from  substance,  to  extract  the  bitter  of 
mistake  and  make  it  sweet,  to  catch  transgression  and  take  away  his 
sting,  and  let  him  fly  about  harmless — one  more  form  of  the  serpent 
tempting  the  children  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat  the  fruit  of  death,  and 
then  trust  to  live  by  the  wisdom  which  the  tall  brings  with  it — one  more 
ill-starred  child  born  into  the  same  family  with  alcohol  and  opium,  and 
their  joint  offspring  laudanum,  to  pass  out  of  the  dispensary,  and  become 
the  agents  and  tempters  of  voluntary  intoxication  and  suicide.  One  of 
the  rival  claimants  of  the  invention  of  ether  is  in  his  grave,  a suicide  by 
the  help  of  his  own  invention. 

They  were  invented  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  dentistry,  to  make 
us  forget  the  pain  we  suffer  from  our  teeth,  in  the  decay  of  the  solidest 
part  of  the  human  organism,  dead,  while  we  seem  to  be  alive.  This 
purpose  first  brought  them  into  common  use.  They  will  turn  us  away 
from  seeking  the  causes  of  this  decay  in  the  false  habits  of  our  way  of 
living,  and  medicining;  and  from  renovating  the  conditions  of  our  bodies, 
on  which  alone  sound  teeth  are  possible.  They  will  make  us  heedless 
1 of  the  oracle  of  nature,  which  has  set  itself  up  in  our  mouths  ; adver- 
tising itself  upon  the  gateway  through  which  passes  into  us  our  bad  diet 
and  bad  medicine,  where  hisses  our  hot  drink,  where  welters  our  tobacco, 

' where  streams  our  cigar  smoke  ; turning  our  teeth  into  criers  eloquent 
' with  pain  to  proclaim  to  us  reform  in  food,  in  drink,  in  medicine,  in 
! life.  They  will  cheat  us  out  of  the  healthy  sorrow  which  comes  to  us 
when  we  first  find  that  our  bodies  have  become  imperfect ; they  will 
stay  the  first  healthy  horror  we  have  at  the  thought  of  carrying  about 
' dead  and  unseemly  bones  in  our  living  jaws.  They  will  help  to  recon- 
I cile  us  to  the  ghastly  beauty  and  thick  utterance  of  the  mechanism  the 
j'  dentist  puts  into  our  mouths,  to  replace  the  divine  beauty  and  distinct 
: articulation  of  this  fence  of  living  pearls,  growing  to  complete  the  struc- 
i ture  of  the  head,  the  crowning  sphere  of  man  among  the  creatures.  They 
‘ will  bring  us  to  the  point  of  overlooking  the  manifest  profanation  of  our 
I frames,  when  we  have  come  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  can  eat 
I and  speak  by  a machine  of  gold  and  porcelain,  as  well  as  by  divinely 
j begotten  organs;  when  the  dentist  is  in  our  mouths  counterfeiting  Deity. 
I The  shameful  comfort  to  us  is,  that  hereafter  this  is  all  to  be  for  us  with- 
; out  pain — coward  comfort.  For  this  end,  ether  and  chloroform  were 
i sought;  like  father,  like  child;  deterioration  begetting  deterioration; 
I downward  necessitating  downward.  And  where  is  the  end  to  be  ? 

' They  are  to  be  used  now,  they  are  used  now  at  birth  and  death.  We 
■ are  to  be  ushered  from  eternity  into  life  and  time  by  etherization ; we 
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are  to  steal  out  of  life  and  time  back  again  into  eternity,  by  etherization. 
Birth  and  death,  the  two  sacred  facts  that  bound  life,  and  give  meaning 
to  life  to  man  and  woman,  are  to  be  blotted  out  by  ether  and  chloroform. 
The  words  birth  and  death  are  to  vanish  out  of  liuman  language.  They 
are  to  signify  no  fact  any  longer  to  the  civilized  human  species.  Let 
them  be  for  barbarians  and  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  who  have  blind 
instincts,  and  not  the  majesty  of  knowledge.  The  triumphs  of  science 
are  for  us.  We  are  not  longer  to  say,  he  was  born,  he  died  ; but  he 
was  etherized  into  life,  he  was  etherized  out  of  life.  Have  you  heard 
the  news?  They  tell  us  pain  is  dead  now. 

Ether  and  chloroform  are  invented.  Will  pain  thereupon,  outwitted, 
die  ? Nay  ; but  it  will  increase  and  be  multij)lied,  for  the  use  of  these 
agents  will  lead  to  more  transgression.  Their  use  will  corrupt  still  fur- 
ther the  organization,  and  produce  secondary  forms  of  disease,  compli- 
cating still  more  the  already  inextricably  complicated  science  of  disease. 
We  cannot  dodge  the  laws  of  being  by  chemical  science.  We  cannot 
hope — can  we  ? — to  remedy  rottenness  in  our  bones  and  flesh  by  pro- 
ducing asphyxia?  Pain  is  not  dead.  But  where  is  physical  constitu- 
tion, where  is  character,  where  is  heroism? 

Death  is  sleep.  The  progress  to  it  in  the  act  of  dying  ought,  in  the 
true  natural  order,  to  be  without  pain,  a going  to  sleep.  In  a pure, 
true  life,  without  the  corruptions  of  medicine,  it  w’ould  be  a going  to 
sleep.  Birth  is  a purely  natural  function,  the  creation  of  man  conti- 
nued ; and  no  more  pain  would  be  in  it,  in  the  true  natural  order,  than 
belongs  to  it  to  make  it  birth,  and  give  signification  to  a mother’s  love, 
and  sacred  devotion  to  a mother’s  office.  In  a pure,  true  life,  without 
the  corruptions  of  medicine,  in  a healthy  frame,  birth  is  tolerable,  birth 
is  easy.  Deliverance  it  always  must  be,  for  that  is  its  essence,  and  the 
crown  of  its  rejoicing. 

Shame  upon  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  which  would  thus  filch  from 
maternity  its  sacred  meaning,  and  drug  into  unconsciousness  the  deepest 
capacity  for  experience  in  earthly  life.  How  can  we  abide  the  philo- 
sophy of  a practice,  which  presumes  that  a child  can  be  a right  child, 
thus  chemically  deposited  from  Lethe,  not  born  of  a mother  ? Shall  we 
renew,  in  the  daily  habits  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  fabulous  witchery  of  Circe,  and  call  it  medical  science  ? Let 
the  philosophy  of  medicine  apply  itself  to  the  regeneration  of  these 
organized  bodies  by  purity,  by  simplicity  of  diet,  by  healthy  conditions 
of  active  life,  and  then  it  need  not  meddle  with  birth  and  death.  Let  it 
lead  us  back  to  vital  power  in  the  frame  and  constitution,  and  then  let 
birth  and  death  be  left  to  us,  facts  too  near  the  unseen  world  to  be  tam- 
pered with.  Let  medical  science  affirm  the  grave  fact,  let  it  warn  us 
personally  of  the  dreadful  truth,  that  there  are  frames  and  conditions 
of  men  and  w'omen  in  civilization,  to  whom  the  offices  of  father  and 
mother  are  not  suited.  Let  it  terrify  such  of  us  from  paternity  and 
maternity,  by  the  thought  of  pain  to  ourselves,  and  a life  of  pain  and 
abridgment  of  the  due  functions  of  life  to  offspring.  Let  it  authorita- 
tively pronounce,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  race,  and  with  that  sanction, 
that  to  be  father  and  mother  in  such  case  is  criminal,  if  the  relation  be 
knowingly  taken ; and  let  the  knowledge  of  these  matters  be  so  much  a 
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habit  of  learning,  and  life,  and  conversation  with  us,  that  ignorance 
herein  shall  be  impossible.  What  a noble  gossip  that  would  be  ! Let 
not  medical  science  help  on  these  unsuitable  generations  by  promises 
of  insensibility  to  pain.  Let  not  drug  science  in  ether  and  chloroform 
entice  thus  to  degeneration  of  the  species,  by  ottering  a bounty  on  acts 
of  wrong. 

To  what  a point  of  perversion  habits  of  life  may  come,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  medical  science,  we  see  now  in  a conspicuous  example.  A 
steamer,  last  winter,  brought  this  paragraph  for  our  newspapers  across 
the  deep ; 

“ Queen  Victoria,  according  to  the  late  London  papers,  has  sum- 
moned Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  wdio  employed  chloroform  in 
obstetrics,  to  London.  If  she  gives  it  the  benefit  of  her  example,  it 
will  probably  be  introduced  into  general  practice.” 

The  steamer  which  brought  us  the  news  of  the  French  revolution, 
brought  us  also  the  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Ever  since  her  marriage,  Queen  Victoria  has  been  accustomed  to  bear 
her  yearly  tribute  of  offspring,  for  the  breasts  of  the  wet  nurses,  and  the 
appropriations  of  the  civil  list.  At  the  head  of  the  most  civilized  nation 
on  the  globe  ; with  a popular  influence  passing  down  from  the  throne 
into  all  the  homes  of  her  subjects,  like  the  sun  in  his  sphere,  her  ac- 
couchments  announced  to  the  four  winds,  she  has  hitherto  performed  no 
function  of  a mother,  except  the  absolutely  inevitable  bearing  of  her 
children,  not  only  unrebuked  by,  but  with  the  authority  of  the  highest 
medical  science  in  the  kingdom.  All  physical  connection  of  mother  and 
child  has  ceased  with  birth.  Without  the  rebuke,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  best  medical  science  of  her  kingdom,  she  is  set  conspicuously  to 
be,  not  a woman,  in  the  sacred  completeness  of  that  function,  but  a 
matrix.  And  the  nobility  are  to  follow  the  exemplary  queen,  and  all 
the  mothers  of  Great  Britain  are  to  receive  the  boon  of  chloroform  at 
the  couch  of  birth,  Lethe  for  Latona,  down  to  the  cellars  of  the  manu- 
facturing cities,  where  the  animal  functions  of  labor  and  reproduction  of 
species  (de-generation,  for  it  cannot  be  called  generation)  is  all  that  the 
highest  civilization  of  cultured  Christendom  has  left  to  humanity. 

The  Edinburgh  Doctors  of  Divinity  fought  against  Dr.  Simpson’s  use 
of  chloroform  in  obstetrics,  with  the  Bible,  and  the  Doctor  of  Medicine 
fought  against  them  with  the  Bible.  They  quoted  against  him  the  de- 
nunciation of  sorrow  in  childbirth  for  the  woman  in  the  third  chapter 
of  Genesis ; and  he  quoted  against  them  the  deep  sleep  which  the 
Lord  God  caused  to  fall  upon  Adam,”  preparatory  to  the  surgical  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  rib,  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis. 
They  give  a poor  reason  against  him,  and  he  as  poor  against  them. 
They  both  show  how  readily  men  may  prove  from  the  letter  of  texts  of 
scripture  vvhatever  they  mean  to  believe  and  practice.  While  both  par- 
ties are  settling  between  them  their  foolish  theological  argument  in  re 
ohstetrica,  a simple  man  may  take  the  liberty  of  asking  them  both  to 
consider  how  it  is,  that  while  the  Scriptures  of  the  second  and  third 
chapters  of  Genesis  remain  just  as  they  are,  a strong,  well-formed, 
healthy  woman,  who  lives  a life  of  temperate  activity,  brings  forth  chil- 
dren without  sorrow,  and  is  not  under  the  curse  And  while  they  are 
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considering  this,  a simple  man  may  affirm  the  Scripture  of  the  M'hole 
creation;  namely  this:  that  it  lies  in  the  free  will  of  the  human  race,  in 
a few  generations  of  purity  and  temperance,  in  healthy  conditions  of 
life,  to  deliver  all  mothers  from  the  present  sorrow  of  birth,  supposed  to 
come  of  the  perpetual  theological  curse  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Chloroform  will  not  avoid,  but  confirm  the  sorrow,  in  some  other  and 
worse  result,  and  form,  to  mother  and  offispring,  as  all  kindred  treatment 
of  disorder  has  confirmed  pain  upon  us.  Alas  for  us,  with  theology  for 
religion  in  the  regeneration  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  physic  and  sur- 
gery for  regeneration  in  the  life  of  the  body.  What  shall  we  do  to 
escape  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  waiting  for  us  on  either  side  of  this  strait 
of  life  which  we  must  all  pass  through  ? How  long  shall  not  the  curse 
stand  for  us,  thus,  in  the  written  scripture  of  a carnal  religion,  and  the 
confirmatory  and  illustrative  habit  of  a carnal  life } 

What  are  human  bodies  in  the  science  of  the  doctor.^  We  are  cob- 
bled like  old  shoes ; patched  like  decayed  houses ; restored  in  our 
members  like  worn-out  parts  of  machinery ; hove  down,  like  old  ships 
for  repair ; cut  into  like  apple-trees  for  borers;  drenched  like  sewers; 
our  cavities  explored,  and  our  viscera  cleaned  and  put  back  to  go  again, 
like  watches  out  of  order;  sounded  like  barrels,  to  know  whether  our 
lungs  are  full  or  getting  empty  of  the  liquor  of  life  ; burned  with  caustic 
and  the  iron  ; tapped  and  injected  with  copperas  ; poisoned  with  arsenic 
and  prussic  acid  ; exfoliated,  like  rotten  crystals,  with  mercury;  inocu- 
lated with  the  virus  of  kine,  commingled  with  the  humors  of  all  human 
bodies  it  has  flowed  through,  till  the  best  frame  of  human  health  and 
organization  must  become  penetrated  with  the  worst,  and  so  the  highest 
circulations  in  the  race  brought  down  to  an  average  with  the  worst,  and 
all  diseases  of  the  race  thrown  into  the  common  stock  of  a universal 
partnership  ; and,  crowming  the  whole,  this  .share  in  the  average  of  all 
disease,  made  by  law  the  condition  of  feeding  at  the  public  crib  of 
knowledge  in  the  common  schools.  We  have  come  to  believe  in  the 
virtue  of  virus  and  mineral  poisons  to  protect  us  from  disease  and  cure 
it,  not  in  the  abiding  virtue  of  a life  of  inward  and  outward  purity,  in 
accord  with  the  laws  of  our  being.  In  our  medical  science,  we  take 
note  only  of  second,  and  third,  and  fourth,  and  so  on,  to  hundredth 
causes,  not  of  first  causes. 

And  to  what  a state  has  this  all  brought  the  organism  of  civilized 
man!  The  advertisements  in  our  popular  newspapers,  (“  the  abstract 
and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time,”)  of  dentistry,  of  medicines,  patent  and 
common  ; of  cures  of  diseases,  secret  and  open  ; of  mechanical  opera- 
tions upon  bodies  by  morbid  surgery,  and  the  like — what  an  abstract — 
what  a chronicle — what  a history.  And  this  is  what  our  medical  prac- 
tice brings  us  to,  and  where  it  leaves  us.  Its  magazine  of  remedies  is 
all  in  the  same  evil  spheres.  It  has  ever  still  a few  more  to  resort  to, 
but  always  “ a few  more  of  the  same  sort.”  The  sphere  of  resort  for 
medicine  is  no  higher,  but  the  steps  of  progression  are  alw'ays  down- 
ward, from  worse  to  worse.  Here  come  ether  and  chloroform  to  us  : 
not  descended  to  us  from  above,  but  lifted  up  into  the  sphere  of  our  life 
from  beneath,  the  viler  brothers  of  alcohol  and  opium  succeeding  to  fill 
their  places.  Where  will  they  leave  us  then,  when  they  have  done 
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their  work  in  the  human  organism,  and  gone  out  of  fashion.  If  the 
civilized  body  is  such  a thing  now,  what  is  it  to  become  under  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  system  ? Is  there  a whole  bodj-  of  man  and  wo- 
man on  the  face  of  the  globe  out  of  the  state  of  barbarism  ? Must 
civilized  man  pray  for  regenerative  barbarism  to  come  and  remove  his 
pain,  and  be  the  physician  of  the  dilapidated  elements  of  his  body  ? 

0,  for  the  theory  of  disease  which  regards  it  as  the  product  of  an 
I unclean  spirit;  which  treats  it  dynamically,  by  power,  restoring,  reforra- 
1 ing  the  vital  power,  and  hence  the  frame  and  tissues  of  the  body,  which 
t are  emanations  from  the  central  vital  power  ; rebuilding  the  builder,  and 
I by  that  rebuilding  the  house  he  lives  in ; renewing  the  life,  and  thence 
I the  organic  form  of  life.  The  water-cure,  now  most  effectually  of  all 
systems  of  pathological  treatment,  does  this.  It  cures  the  desperate 
cases  of  the  regular  practice  by  heroic  baptism  and  a clean  diet.  Mes- 
merism hints  a still  higher  influence  of  life-power. 

The  original  physicians  of  men  were  priests  and  prophets,  treating 
disease  as  a visitation  from  God.  Ev^en  Hippocrates  advises,  in  treat- 
ing a case  of  disease,  to  consider  “ how  far  it  is  of  a divine  nature  or 
origin.”  The  medicine  man  among  our  Indians,  to-day,  is  priest  and 
prophet.  Their  practice  might  be  bad  enough,  but  this  theory  of  dis- 
ease is  the  only  possible  true  one.  The  same  Scripture  is  for  disease 
that  is  for  affliction  and  trouble.  “ Affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the 
dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground.”  Disease,  inter- 
preted in  the  region  of  final  causes  for  intelligent  spirits,  comes  as  a 
warning  to  man  : comes  to  strive  against  man  that  he  may  be  kept  out 
of  wrong : comes  as  a manifestation  to  man  that  he  has  trespassed  upon 
the  region  of  wrong;  comes  as  a demon  to  keep  with  us  there,  and 
plague  us  till  we  go  home  into  our  place,  and  cast  the  demon  out  by 
vital  power.  The  symptoms  of  disease  are  a proof  that  the  vital  forces 
are  at  work  to  expel  the  enemy.  Disease  is  a spirit  of  disorder  manifest  in 
the  flesh.  But  our  popular  accepted  medical  science  treats  disease  as  a 
thing  in  external  nature,  in  the  tissues  of  our  bodies,  and  not  in  the  habits 
of  our  bodies,  which  are  always  from  within.  We  treat  disease  as  a che- 
mical substance ; as  an  acid  to  be  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  and  the  like. 
The  doctor  puts  into  a man’s  pocket  a bottle  of  calcined  magnesia,  for 
the  man  to  carry  about  with  him,  to  correct  the  acid  in  his  stomach, 
leaving  hidden  in  the  pocket  of  his  being  a perpetual  generator  of  acids. 
Medicine  uses  our  bodies  for  a chemical  laboratory.  Our  pathology  is 
ba.sed  upon  the  laws  of  disease,  not  the  laws  of  health.  Our  patholo- 
gical examples  are  disorganizations.  Our  physicians  are  students  of 
disordered  nature,  nature  sick  and  sad,  secondary  nature,  the  perverted 
nature  of  man’s  invention,  not  the  first  nature  of  the  great  God’s  mak- 
ing. The  learned  doctor  is  he  who  has  seen  and  read  the  most  cases  of 
disease  : a man  deep  in  the  lore  of  the  pest-house  and  hospital : wise  in 
rhubarb,  senna,  and  purgative  drugs.  He  is  impregnated  with  these 
learnings  even  to  his  very  clothes ; his  garments  have  the  odor  of  all 
these  wisdoms.  He  is  knowing  in  morbid  anatomy. 

Sweet  nature,  fragrant  nature,  beautiful  nature,  clean  nature,  parental, 
: 'Consoling,  healing  nature,  give  us  thy  streams  to  solve  and  wash  us  from 
our  medicines  and  our  diseases,  give  us  to  follow  what  is  left  of  thy  in- 
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stincts  of  cure,  and  for  the  rest,  let  us  trust  for  renewal  to  a regenerated 
inward  and  outward  life. 

If  for  a hundred  years  to  come,  civilized  man  would  take  no  more 
medicine,  then  civilized  man  might,  perhaps,  give  to  physicians  some- 
thing like  a specimen  of  a natural  body  to  study,  even  though  all  the 
other  ways  of  our  daily  life  should  remain  as  now.  But  as  it  is  now, 
in  this  century  of  the  era  of  medicine,  the  physician  of  pathology  is 
studying  in  the  diseases  of  the  body,  the  mistakes  of  medicine,  medi- 
cinal not  natural  diseases.  The  pathology  of  our  medicine  is  made  out 
of  its  own  facts,  not  nature’s.  It  sees  its  own  face  everywhere,  when  it 
would  make  a diagnosis  of  nature  in  sick  bodies.  It  grows,  and  must 
grow  inevitably  worse  and  worse.  It  breeds  in  and  in.  It  is  degene- 
rating, and  degenerating,  and  degenerating  endlessly,  like  the  result  of 
intermarriages  in  the  same  family.  Where  is  the  end  ? 

Here  come  ether  and  chloroform  in  this  downward  series.  They  are 
the  latest  inventions  of  a hopeless,  helpless,  insane  science,  without 
faith  in  the  spiritual  law  ; administering  to  man  as  a body,  and  not  as  a 
soul ; or  if  not  regarding  him  as  quite  fallen  down  so  low  as  that,  then, 
at  the  highest,  as  a body  having  a soul  in  it,  holding  the  soul  as  a cage 
holds  a bird,  or  band-box  a bonnet,  or  a stable  a horse,  and  not  as  a 
mysterious  compact  of  a soul  and  body,  the  body  answering  to  the  soul, 
in  the  soul’s  likeness,  representing  its  vital  power  in  every  organ,  built 
by  the  vital  powers  of  the  soul,  at  its  incarnation  in  the  womb  of  the 
sacred  mother,  and  perpetually  renewed  by  the  soul,  after  birth,  in  the 
perpetual  Ilux  of  the  substance  of  life.  Body  is  a secretion  of  the  soul 
out  of  matter. 

But  the  doctors  tell  us  pain  is  dead  now.  The  most  eminent  sur- 
geon of  Boston,  in  his  book  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  thus  thanks  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  for  the  gift  of  ether: 

“ While  we  would  pay  a willing  and  liberal  tribute  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  this  discovery,  we  should  look 
higher  for  its  author,  and  elevate  our  fervent  attributions  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  Him  who  has  been  pleased,  from  the  rich  treasures  of 
His  goodness,  to  confer  so  wonderful  a gift  on  our  generation.” 

Pagan  piety  believed  that  dreams  came  from  God.  “From  Jove 
comes  the  dream,”  said  old  Homer.  Hebrew  and  Christian  have  had  the 
same  belief.  And  there  is  a truth  in  the  belief ; but  this  truth  only — that 
the  dreams  which  come  to  us  from  God,  can  only  come  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  our  being,  and  they  are  seen  by  us,  and  heard  by  us,  and 
apprehended  by  us,  only  through  the  atmosphere  of  our  own  being. 
That  atmosphere  must  be  divinely  clear,  that  w’e  may  rightly  see  God’s 
messengers  to  us,  and  report  their  message  truly,  and  paint  them  in  their 
own  image  and  likeness.  All  revelations  partake  thus  of  the  medium 
through  which  they  come.  As  is  the  revealer,  so  will  the  revelation  be. 
According  to  the  sight  which  a man  has  of  God’s  universe  through  his 
own  personal  being,  so  w'ill  his  theory  of  God’s  universe  be.  The  emi- 
nent surgeon’s  view'  of  the  gift  of  ether  and  chloroform  is  taken  through 
the  thick  and  clouded  atmosphere  of  his  profession.  His  attributions 
ot  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  no  more  than 
the  professional  measure  of  wisdom  and  authority.  Warmth  and  since- 
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rity  of  personal  piety  they  have,  but  piety  is  not  Avisdom,  reverence  is 
not  wisdom.  There  is  no  wisdom  without  them,  but  they  may  be  found 
without  deep  wisdom.  So  are  we  to  interpret  this  dream  of  deliver- 
ance of  the  race  from  the  pangs  of  disease  by  ether  and  chloroform,  sent 
from  the  bounty  of  the  Father. 

We  must  have  a medical  science  which  shall  dispense  with  the  apo- 
thecary’s shop,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  It  is  as  absurd  to 
look  in  the  mineral,  or  the  vegetable,  or  the  chemical  kingdom  for  a 
science  to  transmute  disease  into  health,  and  remove  the  pain  of  disor- 
ganizations, as  was  the  search  of  alchemy  for  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
Seem  they  searches  not  one  and  the  same  ? Only  one  of  them  is  our 
delusion,  and  the  other  that  of  the  dead  alchymists.  Nay,  the  positive 
cure  of  disease  and  restoration  of  health  by  medicine  is  impossible  in 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  spirit ; the  philosopher’s  stone  is  possible  in 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  matter.  We  are  upon  a hunt  more  absurd 
than  that  of  the  alchymists. 

We  cannot  aid  the  nature  of  life  by  studying  the  effect  of  poisons 
upon  life.  What  wise  physicians  are  our  clear  instincts,  if  we  will 
hear  them  prescribe.  How  remedial,  how  renewing  is  nature  let  alone. 
The  pain  of  all  natural  disease  is  tolerable  ; the  torture  of  nauseous 
medicine,  the  sickness  of  medicated  disease  is  intolerable.  How'  w'e 
torment  the  bed  of  sickness  by  the  doctor.  We  learn  that  one  Avhom 
all  loved  is  dead:  and  w'hen  they  tell  us  the  medical  details  of  the  sick 
chamber,  the  drugs,  the  blisters,  the  bleedings,  the  leeches,  the  poul- 
tices, the  tortures  not  to  be  enumerated,  and  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tion completing  the  whole,  in  unity,  Avhat  a thing  does  death  become  ? 
We  have  by  an  effort  to  put  it  all  away  from  our  remembrance,  or  the 
whole  thing  seems  profaned  and  broken  up.  Where  is  a natural  death 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness  in  our  practice  ? We  read  Avith  AA'onder  and 
horror  of  the  tortures  endured  at  death  by  Indian  captives.  But  death 
in  the  civilized  sick  chamber,  in  the  heart  of  home,  is  a death  of  torture 
by  prescription  of  science,  taking  place  about  us  every  day. 

Many  haA'e  come  to  this  point  of  Avisdom — Avhen  they  are  sick,  they 
take  no  medicine,  do  the  best  they  can  to  bear  the  sickness,  with  help 
of  Avater  and  regimen,  and  consider.  What  ev'il  have  Ave  or  our  ances- 
tors done,  Avhat  disorder  haA'e  Ave  or  our  ancestors  committed  ? they 
ask,  as  the  befitting  question  for  the  crisis  ; never,  Avhat  medicine  shall 
Ave  take.^  Wise  they  Avho  can  say  thus  much  of  their  attainment. 
Sickness  comes  not  for  naught ; sickness  is  not  a misfortune  ; there  is 
no  fortune,  no  hap,  no  accident  about  it.  It  is  a folly,  a transgression, 
the  result  of  laAV's  of  health  A'iolated,  violated  nature  struggling  to  get 
AA’ell.  Its  philosophy  lies  in  the  region  of  final  causes.  We  are  always 
better  after  a sickness  in  Avhich  Ave  have  taken  no  medicine.  Chronic 
diseases  succeeding  acute  ones  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  medicines. 

The  personal  experience  of  a most  sensible  living  physician  may  fitly 
close  this  article,  drawing  the  ends  of  all  its  threads  together,  and  tying 
them  into  a knot.  He  is  a man,  Av'ho,  after  three  several  attacks  of  in- 
sanity in  mature  life,  abandoned  the  practice  of  his  profession.  FI  is 
brother  physicians  said  at  each  of  his  attacks  of  insanity,  that  his  body 
was  sick,  and  gave  him  medicine  to  cure  him.  His  insanity  A\'as 
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probably  the  result — first,  of  distracting  intellectual  exercises  upon 
the  hap-hazard  administration  of  medicine  in  the  trade  he  had  learned, 
called  the  science  of  his  profession;  second,  conllict  in  his  moral 
nature  about  the  rectitude  of  practising  and  assuming  to  know  what 
he  knew  he  knew  not — and,  thirdly,  and  underlying  all,  a waste  of 
seminal  vital  power  in  youth  by  a fatal  habit,  common  in  civilization, 
taking  down  the  standard  of  our  manhood.  After  having  abandoned  his 
profession,  he  often  spoke  of  its  practice  and  philosophy.  Once  speaking 
of  childbirth,  he  said,  in  substance,  this;  “ When  I was  a young  man, 
first  beginning  my  practice,  in  all  cases  of  midwifery  I was  full  of  distrust 
and  anxiety,  considering  that  dreadful  things  were  to  happen,  and  that  I 
must  be  doing  something  all  the  time  to  help  the  matter,  and  show  my- 
self useful.  After  years  of  practice,  all  this  changed.  I became  calm 
and  clear,  and  trustful  in  this.  When  I went  to  the  chamber,  I felt  that 
it  was  my  calling  to  give  trust  and  courage  to  the  mother,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  God’s  manifestations,  and  leave  God  to  do  his  work  in  his  own 
way  and  time,  waiting  myself  till  I could  know  that  my  aid  w’as  needed 
in  the  wmy  of  Providence.  I felt  that  God  w’as  in  the  chamber  of  birth, 
and  I must  be  still,  and  wmit  and  see  his  work.  I began  to  practise  in 
this  faith  in  midwifery.  Then  things  w’ent  w’ell.  Then  I found  I was 
seldom  needed,  except  to  give  the  strong  assurance  to  the  mother,  that 
God  would  do  his  w'ork.” 

Medicine,  Law,  and  Divinity  are  called  the  liberal  professions.  The 
wonder  is,  how  physicians  in  the  round  of  their  practice,  ministers  in 
their  pulpits  and  parishes,  and  judges  in  criminal  courts,  can  go  on,  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  administering;  to  the  symptoms  of  evil  in 
their  respective  spheres,  and  never  touching  their  causes,  trying  to 
cleanse  the  wmters  in  the  stream,  and  never  going  back  to  the  sources. 
The  German  judge,  who  came  dowm  from  the  criminal  bench,  and  esta- 
blished himself  in  a school  of  reformation  for  abandoned  children ; and 
the  American  minister  w’ho  left  his  parish  and  pulpit,  and  went  out  at 
large  among  the  poor  and  miserable  in  the  city ; and  the  physician  who 
leaves  his  drugs  for  the  water-cure,  or  for  a dietetic  and  physiological 
reform;  each  of  these  seems  only  to  have  taken  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble course  for  a hearty  man  in  his  profession,  and  yet  these  instances  are 
very  rare.  The  wonder  is,  that  all  the  liberal  professions,  so  called,  do 
not  confess  themselves,  and  lay  down  their  robes.  But  a liberal  educa- 
tion, so  called,  does  not  make  us  free  ; it  is  apt  to  leave  us  in  a slavish 
connection  with  learning,  instead  of  presenting  us  to  wisdom.  The 
professions  are  apt  to  make  us  coldly  or  hotly  conservative.  They  are 
without  the  wisdom  of  origins  ; reform  is  their  jest  and  laughing-stock. 
But  reform  is  always  coming;  and  wTen  it  is  become  established,  and 
old,  and  meet  to  die  and  go  away,  and  give  place  to  new-born  truth, 
then  the  professions  w’ill  study  it  in  “ the  books,”  as  their  authority. 
To-day’s  jest  and  laughing-stock  wfill  become  to-morrow’s  learning, 
whereby,  as  a standard,  the  professions  wall  condemn  the  next  day’s 
propositions  of  truth.  And  so  the  world  goes  on,  the  truth  lives,  and 
the  jesters  die  and  are  forgotten. 


THE  ECHO. 


BY  C.  CHAUNCEY  BURR. 


Sweet  echo,  that  liv’st  unseen, 
Within  thy  fairy  shell. 

That  lingers  o’er  the  margin  green. 
Or  in  the  violet  dell — 

Where  the  lovelorn  nightingale, 
Mourneth  her  silver  song, 
Nitrhtly  singing  in  the  vale. 

Until  the  blush  of  morn  ; 

Canst  tell  me,  little  minion. 

While  on  thy  viewless  pinion — 

Where  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead  1 
Dwell  they  in  flowery  dales  1 
Or  sleep  in  a downy  bed. 

High  wafted  on  the  gales  ? 

Hark  ! sweet  echo,  merry  twirls 
Along  the  ether  there  ! 

Oh.  it  is  the  voice  of  girls. 

Playing  mischief  in  the  air; 

Like  sweet  spirits  light  and  gay. 
In  a fairy  roundelay. 

Again,  I hear  the  echo’s  note. 

Soft  swelling  on  the  breeze  ! 

’Tis  the  song  of  birds  afloat. 
Among  the  dewy  trees  : 

’Tis  a whisper  of  sweet  peace. 
From  nature’s  happy  soul. 

That  echoes  along  the  beach. 

Like  a still  quiet  toll 
Of  the  little  fairy  bells 
That  are  ringing  in  the  dells. 


Tell  me,  sweet  echo,  of  the  dead  ! 

O ! I have  listen’d  long. 

Since  that  angel  form  has  fled. 

To  hear  the  spirit’s  song ; 

I have  gazed  away  my  hopes. 

On  space  and  silence  there. 

But  no  spirit-whisper  floats 
Along  the  voiceless  air — 
Come,  ye  echo-sainted  throng  ! 
Breathe  that  dearest  angel’s  song, 
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All,  tliere!  there  . far  in  the  sky, 
I see  my  ana's!  now  ; 

Love  still  heamino-  in  her  eye — 
She  smiles  her  faithful  vow  : — 
Yes,  yes,  Mary,  1 will  come! 

Yes,  I will  come  to-niaht — 
Come  to  your  heavenly  home 
In  a bold  spirit-tlig-ht. 

And  sit  with  you  in  the  skies, 
’Midst  the  heavenly  harmonies. 
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BY  C.  CHAUNCEY  BURR. 

It  is  a fond  and  sympathetic  heart  that  flutters  in  the  poet’s  bosom. 
Strangely  alive  to  every  impulse  from  without ; trembling  for  ever  like 
a leaf  in  the  slightest  breeze — the  sport  and  plaything  of  the  very 
elements.  This  gift  has  ever  been  marked  by  a too  delicate  sensibi- 
lity, thoroughly  unfitting  its  possessor  to  battle  with  the  storms  of  life, 
W’hile  there  is  none,  alas ! more  frequently  forced  to  the  encounter.  Every 
fibre  seemeth  to  be  surcharged  wfitli  fire,  waiting  for  the  blast  to  fan  it  to  a 
flame. 

An  anecdote  may  be  told  of  the  incomparable  Shelley,  who  is,  per- 
haps, the  finest  illustration  of  poetic  character  that  the  history  of  modern 
literature  contains.  He  seemed  to  be  a machine  of  imagination  and 
sensibility,  moved  perpetually  by  the  slightest  touch. 

It  was  at  Pisa,  I think,  when  Shelley  was  spending  an  evening  with 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  other  poetic  spirits,  that  a terrible  story  was  related 
of  some  supernatural  and  horrible  spectacle  of  suffering.  Shelley  sat 
several  moments  after  the  narration  was  ended,  transfixed,  breathless, 
deadly  pale,  his  bosom  heaving  like  one  in  dread,  until  at  length  he 
rushed  out  of  the  room  as  if  speeding  from  the  awful  presence  of  for- 
bidden spirits.  They  followed  him  immediately,  and  found  him  lying  in  a 
state  betw’een  life  and  death ; the  forehead  and  face  were  covered  with 
large  drops  of  cold  sweat,  the  muscles  rigid,  and  the  whole  system  par- 
alyzed and  motionless. 

“ He  lived  not  in  himself,  but  did  become 
A portion  of  that  around  him.’ 

Shelley  spent  all  the  days  of  his  brief  and  bright  career  in  pleasant 
dreams  about  the  perfectability  of  man — of  a period  when  all  the  differ- 
ent creeds  and  systems  of  the  world  should  be  amalgamated  into  one  ; 
when  crimes  should  disappear,  and  man,  free  from  all  shackles,  bow 
before  the  throne  of  his  own  aweless  soul.  Wild  and  visionary,  desti- 
tute of  truth  and  hopeless  as  his  speculations  were,  they  sprang  from  a 
mind  enthusiastic  in  its  wfishes  for  the  good  of  man. 

His  “ Prometheus  Unbound,”  “ The  Cenci,”  and  “Hellas,”  though 
abounding  wdlh  gloomy  errors,  are  still  among  the  proudest  monuments 
of  genius  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  But  the  most  perfect  of  all  his 
compositions  is  his  “ Adonais,”  where  he  draws  among  other  mourners 
at  the  funeral  of  his  poet-friend,  this  portrait  of  himself — 

“ Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  form, 

A phantom  amonir  nien  ; companionless 

As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm, 
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Whose  thunder  is  its  knell ; he,  as  I guess, 

Had  gazed  on  nature’s  naked  loveliness, 

Actaeon  like — ****** 

A pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift — 

A love  in  desolation  masked;  a power 
Girt  round  with  weakness;  it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour. 

His  head  was  hound  with  pansies  over  blown. 

And  faded  violets,  w hite,  and  pied,  and  blue  ; 

And  a light  spear  topp’d  with  a cypress  cone. 

Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  tlie  forest’s  noon-day  dew, 

Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasp’d  it ; of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 

A herd-abandoned  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter’s  dart.” 

Of  all  the  poets,  it  seems  to  me  there  was  in  Shelley’s  bosom  the 
fondest  sympathy,  the  chastest  thought,  and  the  sweetest  beauty,  pale 
and  tremulous  as  moon-beams  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  ruffled  by  the 
breath  of  the  winds.  Like  an  iEolian  harp,  tremblingly  alive  through 
all  its  chords,  his  soul  sent  out  divinest  music,  soft  and  merry  as  a sun- 
beam, or  ravishingly  mournful,  like  the  broken  murmurs  of  an  angel’s 
dream.  Whatever  breath  might  sw'eep  its  strings,  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
tones  of  melting  beauty  answered  to  its  touch.  His  own  heart  was  like 
his  “ Sensitive  Plant” — 

“ A sensitive  plant  in  a garden  grew, 

And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew. 

And  it  open’d  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light. 

And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night.” 

Such  was  Shelley.  Such,  to  an  extent,  are  all  poets ; but  Shelley 
more  than  they  all.  Byron  was  somewhat  dilferent.  There  was  in  his 
sold  a terrible  strength,  a gloomy  grandeur,  black  as  the  wings  of  the 
storm  darkly  hovering  over  abysses,  gray  with  accumulating  ruin. 
But  for  all  that  terrible  strength  of  Byron,  there  was  still  the  sweet  sympa- 
thy and  the  pure  love  in  him  ; else  he  were  no  poet. 

While  Byron  was  at  Harrow  he  saw  some  tyrant,  whose  name  I for- 
get, abusing  young  Peel  in  a most  inhuman  manner,  by  inflicting  a kind 
of  bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy  side  of  the  arm,  which,  says  Mr.  Moore, 
“ was  twisted  round  with  some  degree  of  technical  skill  to  render  the 
operation  more  painful.”  While  poor  Peel  w’as  w^rithing  under  the 
stripes,  Byron  looked  on  with  eyes  flashing  with  fire,  and  a heart  burst- 
ing with  sympathy,  and  at  length  asked  the  school-master  how  many 
more  stripes  he  intended  to  inflict!  Why,  what  is  that  to  you,  replied 
the  savage.  “ Because,  if  you  please,”  said  young  Byron,  holding  out 
las  arm,  “ I would  take  half.”  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a more 
beautiful  heroism,  or  of  a purer  mixture  of  simplicity  and  magnanimity 
than  is  here  displayed.  And  yet  how  soon  you  shall  see  the  same  sym- 
pathizing heart,  filled  with  defiance  and  misery,  shaking  contempt  and 
fire-coals  upon  his  whole  race  ; when  afterwards  he  bestrode  the  world 
like  a Colossus,  and  laughed  to  see  it  wTithe,  and  plunge,  and  flounce, 
like  a wounded  gladiator — reserving  still  within  his  bosom  a bitterer 
scorn.  They  are  fierce  passions  that  sleep  there  in  the  calm  of  life. 
Like  the  green  w’aters  of  lake  Erie,  though  they  lie  so  still  and  quiet. 
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neaningless  there  now,  yet  are  they  the  daring  waters  that  shall  thunder 
lown  Niagara.  If  that  volcanic  heart  were  calmed  to  .sleep  by  an  angel’s 
;mile — washed  clean  of  the  hot  lava  from  its  broken  crater  by  the  tear 
I hat  melts  in  sorrow’s  eye,  the  first  harsh  gust  of  life  startled  the  sleeping 
ires  from  their  bed,  into  flames  that  flashed  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

“ Have  I not — 

Hear  me,  my  mother  earth  ! behold  it,  Heaven! 

Have  I not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  loti 
Have  I not  suffer’d  thing-s  to  be  forgiven  1 

Have  I not  had  my  brain  sear’d,  my  heart  riven, 

Hopes  sapp’d,  name  blighted,  life’s  life  lied  away! 

And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 

Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 

As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I survey.” 

Yet  not  long  shall  this  sullen  mood  remain  on  a poet’s  heart.  One 
kiss  of  love  shall  wipe  it  off  for  ever.  A smile  on  beauty’s  brow  will 
clear  the  storms  out  of  these  heavens,  and  leave  a revelry  of  sunbeams 
over-head  and  all  around.  And  the  pure  heart,  disencumbered  from 
earth’s  grossness,  shall  sing  in  softest  numbers, 

“ Oh  ! that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 

With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 

That  I misrlit  all  forget  the  human  race, 

And  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her. 

Ye  elements  ! in  whose  ennobling  stir 

I feel  myself  exalted — can  ye  not 

Accord  me  such  a being  ! Do  I err 

In  deeming  such  may  inhabit  many  a spot  I 

Though  to  converse  with  them  can  rarely  be  our  lot.” 

Thus  does  the  heart  shift  from  storm  to  calm  ; and  hang  vibrating  for 
ever  betwixt  a smile  and  tear.  Such  was  Byron.  With  him  the  storm 
was  dreadful ; the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  full  of  it;  and  the  tear 
was  hot  and  heavy,  nor  could  it  flow  and  find  relief;  it  sunk  like  mol- 
ten lead  upon  his  soul,  and  burned  into  the  core,  till  quenched  in  w’aters 
of  resentment  there.  But  the  smile  wms  deep,  and  the  sorrowung  earth 
was  glad  for  it.  It  came  up  out  of  the  heart,  it  went  dowm  into  the 
heart  again.  We  have  all  been  merrier  that  he  was  merry,  as  we  have 
all  been  sadder  that  he  was  sad.  For,  say  what  w’e  will  to  the  contrary, 
w’e  have  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  his  genius.  By  a law  of  our  being  wm 
are  prostrated  there.  Genius  will  be  worshipped,  w’hether  we  will  or 
no.  For  its  faults  it  will  be  pitied  too,  wdiich  we  grieve  to  say  are 
many.  Its  dangers,  interwoven  with  its  very  temperament,  are  too  ap- 
parent to  be  unseen,  and  too  melancholy  to  be  unpitied.  When  we  re- 
member the  fate  of  Shakspeare,  of  Drayton,  Pope,  Addison,  Dryden, 
Cowley,  of  rare  old  Ben  Jonson,  of  the  gifted  Parnell,  or  the  lovable 
Charles  Lamb,  we  go  and  hide  our  face  in  blushes,  and  wash  them  off 
with  the  tears  of  our  eyes. 

It  is  well  known,  howev'er,  to  literary  men,  that  when  the  accusing 
spirit  flew  up  to  heaven’s  chancery  with  uncle  Toby’s  sin,  the  recording 
angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropt  a tear  upon  it  and  blotted  it  out  for 
ever.  If  yet  there  is  another  tear  in  heav'en’s  chancery,  I will  hope  it 
may  be  shed  on  these  inheritors  of  weakness.  For  plain  enough,  if 
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poet’s  have  in  them  somewhat  of  earth  and  devil,  they  have  more  of 
man  and  deity.  They  are  the  virgin  light,  bent  and  stained  it  may  be, 
in  falling  through  the  atmosphere  of  earth  ; but  the  virgin  light.  Ge- 
nius is  the  last  touch,  the  highest  finish  which  the  hand  of  God  has  given 
to  his  intellectual  works.  It  never  shed  a selfish  tear ; a passionless 
smile  it  never  knew.  But  it  pays  dear  for  importing  its  smiles  and  tears 
from  heaven ; they  scald  and  burn,  and  too  soon  are  quenched  in  the 
cold  brow  of  earth.  The  liveliest  coals  are  soonest  consumed  by  the 
puH’of  the  winds. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


BY  PARK  GODWIN. 


Friends  and  Fei.low-Citizens! — We  address  you  on  a subject  which 
we  think  of  vital  importance  to  your  welfare,  and  we  ask  your  calm 
and  deliberate  attention  to  the  views  we  are  about  to  present.  Let  no 
hasty  impression — let  no  prejudice  imbibed  in  a thoughtless  moment,  or 
under  the  force  of  wilful  or  unvvilful  misrepresentation — deter  you  from 
the  perusal  of  the  few  and  brief  words  in  which  you  are  here  accosted. 
The  objects  we  have  in  view  are  great  and  elevated  ; our  motives,  we 
know,  are  sincere  ; we  harbor  no  mercenary  nor  sinister  designs,  and 
we  appeal  alike  to  men  of  all  classes,  and  of  every  shade  of  Political 
and  Religious  opinion. 

No  man  can  have  observed  the  tendencies  of  the  ajje  in  which  w’e 
live  without  perceiving  that  there  is  everywhere  a restless  uneasiness 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  society,  and  an  earnest  desire  for 
Advancement  and  Progress.  In  the  efforts  which  benevolent  men  of 
all  civilized  Nations  are  making  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  their  fel- 
lows, we  see  the  movings  of  a Conviction  that  Mankind  is  not  placed 
in  such  relations  as  it  should  be,  and  of  a Hope  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  attain  to  a much  better  state.  How  many  are  the  ways,  how 
various  the  methods  in  which  this  Conviction  and  this  Hope  find  an 
expression  ! Reformers,  Teachers,  Missionaries,  Statesmen,  Ministers, 
of  every  kind  and  degree,  confess,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  efforts, 
the  intolerable  weight  of  misery  which  hangs  upon  Society,  and  the 
deep  need  there  is  of  a prompt  and  vital  improvement. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  results  of  all  these  movements, 
beneficial  as  many  of  them  are,  that  they  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  We  discover  a great  deal  of  good  in  them,  it  is  true  ; but  on  the 
I whole  an  evident  inadequacy  to  accomplish  their  aims.  We  honor 
the  motives  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  a conscientious  effort  at  Human 
Improvement ; we  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of  the  world,  for 
much  that  makes  life  valuable,  to  those  noble  and  generous  spirits  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  instructing  and  elevating  Society  ; we 
thank  God  that  he  raises  up,  from  time  to  time,  wise  and  good  Men  as 
I instruments,  in  His  hand,  for  the  better  guidance  of  their  race.  While, 
I therefore,  we  take  a position  of  antagonism  to  no  party  or  sect,  we  are 
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compelled  to  affirm  that  the  state  of  Society  requires  a deeper  and  more 
universal  Reform  than  any  that  has  yet  been  applied.  No  mere  change 
in  the  administration  of  Government,  no  Legislative  amendment  of  the 
Laws,  no  projects  for  the  Alleviation,  and  not  the  Prevention,  of  Pau- 
perism, no  schemes  of  Public  Education,  no  Sabbath-day  preachings 
without  work-day  realizations,  are  singly  or  collectively  equal  to  the 
removal  of  the  vice  under  which  Society  labours.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  remedy  must  be  adequate  to  the  disease  ; and  these  remedies  are 
local  or  temporary,  while  the  disease  is  deep-seated  and  chronic.  This 
we  shall  proceed  to  show. 

§ 1.  The  Defects  of  Society  are  Organic. 

The  evils  wdiich  the  benevolent  agencies  of  the  day  are  intended  to 
remove  have  their  origin  in  no  accidental  circumstances  nor  transient 
cause,  but  are  inherent  in  the  very  structure  of  Society. 

Mankind  suffers  so  terribly,  even  in  the  mbst  favorable  condition  in 
which  it  is  placed,  not  because  there  is  any  absolute  want  of  Intelli- 
gence, or  Art,  or  Industry,  or  Wealth,  or  Goodness,  in  the  world,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  Form  of  Society  is  such  that  the  mass  of  Men 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  life,  already  created,  and 
that  the  bounties  of  Heaven  are  mostly  confined  to  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  race.  There  are  food,  clothing,  and  comfortable  habita- 
tions enough,  in  every  civilized  Nation,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  protect  all 
its  People  ; there  is  Knowledge  and  Love  enough  in  every  civilized 
Nation,  could  they  only  be  made  available,  to  direct  all  classes  and 
render  them  happy ; yet  the  mass  of  the  People,  everywhere,  are 
miserable,  ill-fed,  half-clothed,  ignorant,  and  debased  beings,  whose 
bodies  are  broken  and  whose  souls  are  ground  out  of  them  by  hafd 
work.  How  great  soever  the  general  advancement  of  any  Society,  one 
fact  remains  permanent — the  Poverty  and  Suffering  of  the  Masses. 

This  result  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  voluntary  imprudence  or 
vices  of  the  individuals  who  feel  it ; and  no  doubt  it  is  aggravated  by 
individual  delinquencies  ; but  the  real  cause  of  it  is  in  the  actual  form 
of  Society. 

The  relations  instituted  among  men,  hy  the  present  form  of  Society,  are 
those  of  extreme  individual  Selfishness,  which  generates  to  Indigence, 
Fraud,  Oppression,  War,  Disease,  and  False  and  delusive  Doctrines,  and 
the  effects  of  which  cannot  he  prevented  by  any  change  short  of  a thorough 
social  Re-organization. 

We  might,  were  this  the  proper  place,  go  into  a thorough  demonstra- 
tion of  this  proposition ; but  we  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present 
with  a brief  statement  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  our  present 
Social  arrangements  and  a rapid  outline  of  the  Remedies  we  propose. 
We  shall  follow  the  popular  Political  Economists,  in  the  classification 
of  Social  processes  under  the  heads  of  Production,  Distribution,  and 
Consumption,  although  we  hold  this  classification  to  be  inadequate. 
We  believe  that  Society,  in  all  these  respects,  is  defective  or  pernicious. 

As  to  its  methods  of  Production,  it  is  evident, 

1st.  That  it  engenders  bodies  of  men  whose  functions  are  either  di- 
rectly destructive  of  wealth  or  entirely  unproductive — such  as  Armies, 
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I whose  business  it  is  to  waste  the  energies  of  the  People  : the  various 
I classes  of  idlers,  or  drones,  who  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  every 
community;  officers  of  justice,  magistrates,  constables,  sheriffs,  &c., 
who,  however  useful  in  certain  respects,  would  not  be  required  in  a 
more  perfect  state  of  Society,  and  are  therefore  a burden  upon  pro- 
ductive power ; officers  of  the  revenue  and  collectors  of  taxes,  only 
made  necessary  by  our  imperfect  arrangements  ; and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  sophists,  philosophers,  and  controversialists  who  are  a permanent 
evil,  whether  we  regard  the  unproductive  or  the  pernicious  nature  of 
their  vocations. 

2d.  It  gives  occasion  to  a large  number  of  ruinous  and  demoralizing 
i parasites,  who  live  upon  the  means  of  others,  by  fraud  or  force,  and 
who  are  veritable  bloodsuckers  on  the  body  politic.  In  this  class  are 
included  gamblers,  sharpers,  prostitutes,  ruinsellers,  and  a host  of  other 
pernicious  agents. 

3d.  It  drains  away  an  incalculable  source  of  Social  wealth,  by  means 
of  the  general  separation  which  obtains  between  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, science,  art,  and  popular  education.  Complication  and  incohe- 
rence is  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  in  all  branches  of  industry,  and 
there  is  no  systematic  and  thorough  development  and  employment  of  all 
the  productive  faculties  of  men.  The  amount  of  useful  talent  that  is 
unused,  for  the  want  of  means  and  opportunities  for  its  manifestation, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  completely  wasted,  by  unskilful  hands  or  in 
worthless  enterprises,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  estimate. 

4th.  It  establishes  in  all  industrial  relations,  under  the  name  of  free 
competition,  and  in  all  Social  relations,  under  a thousand  different 
names,  a fearful  divergency  of  interests,  which  leads  to  flagrant  and  in- 
cessant war  between  all  the  individual  members  of  Society  respectively, 
and  between  individual  and  general  property.  Workmen  are  at  war 
with  workmen,  capitalists  with  capitalists,  labor  is  against  wealth,  and 
wealth  against  labor,  men  against  money,  and  machinery  against  men, 
until,  in  the  end.  Social  existence  becomes  a mere  selfish  scramble  for 
gain,  over  which  neither  law,  nor  morality,  nor  religion,  exert  any  ex- 
tensive or  permanent  control. 

! 5th.  It  renders  labor  itself,  which  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  repug- 
nant, monotonous,  dishonorable,  and  degrading,  so  that  it  becomes 
desirable  for  all  men  who  are  able,  to  escape  from  work,  by  which 
means  the  power  of  production  is  vastly  diminished,  and  poverty,  dis- 
tress, and  public  embarrassment  proportionably  increased, 
i As  to  its  methods  of  Distribution,  Society,  under  its  present  form, 
I makes  use  of  incoherent  Commerce,  which — 

! 1st.  Converts  the  Merchant,  from  what  he  should  be,  as  the  mere 
I intermediate  agent  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  into  the  des- 
: potic  master  of  both.  The  true  function  of  Commerce  is  to  distribute 
the  products  of  industry,  and  is  therefore  subordinate  in  rank  to  the  other 
branches  of  industry;  and  as  it  is  unproductive  in  itself,  adding  nothing 
to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  materials  which  pass  through  its  hands, 
it  should  be  executed  by  the  fewest  possible  agents.  But  under  the 
existing  incoherent  arrangements  of  society,  it  is  the  controller  of  indus- 
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try,  employing  an  innumerable  band  of  factors  and  agents,  and  giving 
laws  to  mankind.  Thus, 

2d.  Incoherent  Commerce  robs  the  community  at  large,  by  the  stu- 
pendous tax  which  it  lays  upon  both  consumers  and  producers — a tax 
which  is  extravagantly  disproportioned  to  the  services  it  renders — which 
services  themselves  might  be  performed  by  a twentieth  part  of  the  agents 
now  engaged  in  their  execution. 

3d.  it  robs  the  community  by  the  adulteration  of  commodities,  which 
is  a vice  carried  to  an  enormous  excess  in  all  civilized  nations,  and 
springs  immediately  from  the  avaricious  and  hot  competition  to  which 
all  traders  and  shopkeepers  are  compelled  to  resort.  Instances,  in- 
deed, are  not  wanting  in  this  city,  in  which  the  unbridled  cupidity  of 
dealers  has  led  them  to  expose  for  sale  products  which  they  knew  to  be 
poisonous. 

4th.  It  robs  the  community  by  gluts  and  stagnations,  which  accumu- 
late vast  quantities  of  goods  in  one  place  while  the  people  are  starving 
for  them  in  another,  and  which  offer  such  provocatives  to  fraud  and 
speculation,  as  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  undermine  the  prosperity  of 
entire  nations.  Witness  unhappy  Ireland. 

5th.  It  robs  the  community  by  unlimited  exactions  in  the  form  of 
usury ; for  the  merchant,  upon  a small  basis  of  capital,  operates  with  a 
fictitious  capital  in  the  form  of  credits  and  bills,  fifty  or  an  hundred 
times  greater  in  amount  than  all  his  real  property.  He  receives  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  on  the  whole,  and  thus  renders  the  entire  class 
of  consumers  and  producers  tributary  to  his  aggrandisement. 

6th.  It  robs  the  community  by  periodical  bankruptcies,  which  spread 
poverty  and  devastation  throughout  the  ramifications  of  trade,  and  even 
involve  the  strongest  Governments  on  earth  in  the  embarrassment  and 
guilt  of  their  fatal  results.  In  ail  these  disruptions  and  financial  explo- 
sions, the  loss  must  ultimately  fall  upon  the  body  of  producers  or  con- 
sumers, because  commerce,  employing  little  property  of  its  own,  derives 
its  materials  from  other  sources. 

7th.  It  robs  the  community  by  the  facilities  it  possesses  for  buying 
when  the  producer  is  forced  to  sell,  and  selling  when  the  consumer  is 
forced  to  buy ; so  that  it  can  regulate  prices,  and  plunder  at  once  both 
the  producer  and  consumer. 

8th.  It  robs  the  community  by  the  hordes  of  stock-jobbers  and  specu- 
lators which  it  creates,  wTo  withdraw  capital  from  productive  industry, 
to  employ  it  in  practices  engendered  by  a feverish  and  dishonest  love 
of  exorbitant  gain  and  gambling  enterprise. 

9th.  It  robs  the  community  by  instituting  monopolies,  which  are 
among  the  most  monstrous  and  gigantic  evils  of  the  whole  brood  of 
commercial  vices,  aggravating  every  defect  and  extending  every  baneful 
influence  of  incoherence  and  antagonism. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  we  are  here  speaking,  not  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  commerce,  but  of  the  system. 

In  its  methods  of  consumption,  the  present  form  of  Society — 

1st.  Is  characterized,  negatively,  by  the  absence  of  vast  and  important 
economies,  because  its  families  dwell  in  isolated  habitations,  into  which 
it  is  impossible  to  introduce  those  modes  of  saving  in  fuel,  light,  cellar- 
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age,  and  domestic  labors  generally,  which  would  be  easy  in  combined 
and  unitary  mansions.  The  presence  and  industry  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  members  of  a community — women  and  servants — are  ren- 
dered perpetually  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  households  of  the  re- 
mainder. And, 

2d.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  characterized,  by  an  enor- 

mous expenditure  of  time  and  money,  utterly  remediless,  under  present 
arrangements,  although  it  forces  seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  civilized 
nations  to  wear  out  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  in  accumulating 
the  mere  materials  of  living.  The  large  majority  of  men  are  placed 
under  the  suicidal  necessity  of  destroying  their  energies  in  order  to  keep 
themselves  in  comfortable  existence. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  these  points,  let  us  ask  if  in  view  of  this  dis- 
order and  waste,  it  is  any  wonder,  that  poverty  is  so  general  in  all  civi- 
lized nations:  that  the  few  only  are  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  life, 
while  the  many  are  trampled  in  the  dust ; that  the  demands  for  benevo- 
lent exertions  are  every  year  increasing ; that  the  vices  of  violence  are 
spreading  in  the  lower  classes  while  the  vices  of  licentiousness  more 
and  more  infect  the  higher  classes  ; that  the  faces  of  all  men  are  feverish 
with  anxieties  ; that  discord,  jealousy,  and  hatred  prevail  among  differ- 
ent ranks ; that  neither  politicians  nor  preachers  discover  an  outlet  to 
the  overwhelming  Hoods  of  social  distress ; that  some  sink  into  stupid 
indifference  in  regard  to  their  fate,  and  others  run  into  the  madness  of 
extravagant  dreams ; that  all  political  and  religious  contests,  being  con- 
tests of  opposing  interests,  become  so  embittered  with  vindictive  pas- 
sions; or  that  so  many  look' to  Revolution  and  Bloodshed  as  the  only 
means  of  rectifying  the  abuses  of  the  past.^  Need  we  wonder No! 
Society  is  constituted  on  a wrong  principle,  and  so  long  as  it  is,  it  must 
suffer  the  fearful  consequences  which  God  has  attached  to  error. 

'Were  an  individual  to  prove  himself  as  utterly  destitute  of  a regulat- 
ing principle  as  society  is ; were  he  to  leave  his  affairs  at  such  loose 
ends,  each  to  take  care  of  itself  and  no  one  to  look  after  the  whole ; 
indulge  in  all  manner  of  waste,  and  despise  the  most  palpable  econo- 
mies, spend  his  whole  time  in  pampering  the  belly  or  the  head,  while 
the  limbs  and  other  organs  were  neglected  ; were  he  to  live  in  the  foulest 
atmospheres  and  in  the  filthiest  hovels,  utterly  regardless  of  all  the  laws 
of  health  or  morality,  would  he  not  inevitably  fall  into  disease  and 
misery?  Now  society  as  a whole,  which  is  only  a larger  Human  Being, 
does  all  this  and  more  than  this,  and  must  expect  the  inexorable  effects. 
It  has  no  head,  no  concert  of  action  ; its  members,  running  where  they 
please,  are  exposed  to  every  variety  of  accident  and  evil ; they  war 
with  each  other;  they  are  subjected  to  diseases;  they  lie  in  idleness 
and  filth ; they  are  covered  with  sores  ; and  the  whole  body  must  suffer. 

§ II.  T HE  Nature  of  the  Remedy. 

The  question,  then,  arises,  how  Society  can  place  itself  in  its  true 
state?  We  reply,  that  if  the  representations  we  have  just  given -be 
correct — if  there  be  this  inherent  defect  in  the  very  structure  of  society, 
the  evil  is  not  to  be  removed  by  any  kind  of  action  upon  the  individual. 
The  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  philanthropists  of  the  day  is,  that  they 
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look  almost  exclusively  to  the  reform  of  individual  men.  Only  reform 
the  individual,  they  say — only  infuse  good  Christian  principles  into  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  and  you  will  have  reformed  Society!  Granted!  and 
then  comes  the  rub.  How  are  you  to  reach  the  individual?  How  are 
you  to  bring  the  appliances  and  means  of  Christian  instruction  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  vast  mass,  who  labor  from  morning  to  night,  and  who 
have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  listen  to  your  prelections  and 
preachments  ? How  can  jmu  expect  w’hile  they  are  steeped  in  misery 
to  the  mouth,  that  they  will  keep  their  ears  open  to  your  counsels  ? 
How  are  you  to  remove  them  from  constant  temptation  ? How  can  you 
prevent  the  inevitable  laws  of  social  movement  from  keeping  them 
down  in  the  mire  and  filthiness  of  degraded  and  brutifying  poverty  ? 
Can  any  amount  of  individual  reform  prevent  the  waste,  the  competi- 
tion, the  antagonism,  the  selfishness,  the  falsehood,  and  evil  passions, 
which  are  the  direct  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  workings  of  our 
badly  organized  or  rather  unorganized  societies?  It  is  not  enough,  to 
exhort  them  from  your  pulpits — be  good,  be  temperate,  be  wise ; you 
must  place  them  in  circumstances  to  be  all  these.  The  very  form  of 
society,  we  say,  generates  a larger  part  of  the  vices  under  which  it 
labors,  and  the  only  reform  that  is  adequate  to  meet  the  evil  is  one  that 
shall  reach  its  source.  Your  appeals  to  the  Individual  are  in  themselves 
good  : they  proceed  from  noble  sympathies,  and  are  the  manifestations 
of  a holy  desire  ; we  do  not  ask  you  to  relax  in  any  benevolent  exer- 
tion ; but  at  the  same  time,  w'e  assert  that  they  are  partial  and  must  of 
necessity  be  inefficient.  They  do  not  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter ; they  play  round  the  surface,  at  the  best ; they  operate  over  small 
spheres  only  ; they  cannot  thoroughly  regenerate  Humanity. 

On  the  same  grounds,  w'e  affirm  that  the  measures  of  our  political  par- 
ties can  have  only  an  inconsiderable  and  temporary  effect  for  good. 
Statesmen  and  jurists,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  actual  form  of 
society  is  only  superficially  defective,  employ  themselves  only  in  super- 
ficial meliorations.  All  that  they  propose,  in  the  way  of  reform,  relates 
exclusively  to  the  correction  of  administrative  abuses  or  the  alleviation 
of  local  evils.  Even  those  among  them  (and  how  few'  are  they  !)  who 
are  actuated  by  the  higher  motives  of  philanthropy  see  no  practicable 
modes  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires,  or  fritter  aw'ay  their  time 
and  intellects  on  petty  projects  and  abortive  schemes  ? What  party,  or 
what  leader,  is  prepared  to  meet  the  real  and  alarming  difficulties  which 
we  have  shown  to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  all  modern  nations?  What 
guaranties  do  they  propose  against  the  increasing  miseries  of  the  poor; 
against  the  dangers  to  life  and  property  through  revolutionary  convul- 
sion ; against  the  oppression  of  all  classes,  by  fraud  and  violence  ; against 
the  evils  of  internal  war  ; ao-ainst  the  mischievous  influences  of  individual 
competition  and  the  adulteration  of  alimentary  substances ; against  the 
increasing  immorality  of  the  inferior  classes  ; against  the  selfishness  of 
individuals,  and  general  distrust  ? None!  They  know  of  none  ; they 
scarcely  dream  of  any.  As  to  the  majority  of  politicians,  indeed,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemptible  squabbles  of  self-seeking  parties,  they  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  are  destitute  of  a right 
method  of  assisting  them  if  they  had. 
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The  utter  inefficiency  of  Political  reforms  is  exhibited  by  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  Society  remains  in  its  present  incoherent  and  warring  state, 
the  contests  of  its  political  parties  must  partake  of  the  prevailing  antago- 
nism. Accordingly,  we  find  that  these  contests  everywhere  are  the 
mere  conflicts  of  opposing  material  interests.  They  are  dignified,  it  is 
true,  with  the  name  of  battles  for  principles,  but  in  reality  they  are  not 
so  ; they  are  battles  on  narrow,  selfish  grounds,  of  class  against  class,  of 
locality  against  locality,  of  business  against  business.  The  only  sense  in 
which  they  can  be  regarded  as  contests  for  principles,  is  that  in  some 
instances  a large  body  of  the  people  are  more  interested  in  the  measures 
of  one  party  than  they  are  in  those  of  another : consequently,  the  triumph 
of  that  party  may  be  looked  upon  as  a triumph  for  the  Majority  of  the 
People.  In  general,  however,  the  success  of  any  of  our  political  parties 
consists  of  putting  one  set  of  men  out  of  office  and  another  in,  and  sub- 
stituting one  series  of  selfish  interests  for  another.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  their  pf  tty  warfare  is  so  perpetually  renewed.  Their  apparent  pro- 
gress is  nothing  more  than  movement  in  a circle.  Will  any  one  pretend 
to  say  that  either  of  the  parties  in  this  country  are  one  jot  in  advance  of 
their  respective  founders,  Hamilton  and  Jefl’erson  } After  fifty  years  of 
incessant  debate,  excitement,  and  turmoil,  precisely  the  same  questions 
are  agitated.  The  arguments,  the  appeals,  the  controversies  of  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  with  a few  unimportant  changes  of  names, 
would  be  just  as  applicable  at  this  day.  Now  one  party  has  been  in 
the  ascendant  and  now  another ; yet  both  ring  the  same  eternal  changes 
on  the  question  of  Bank — Tariff— Public  Lands;  Public  Lands — Tariff 
— Bank.*  We  do  not  mean  that  there  has  been  no  progress  in  Society; 
for,  thanks  to  Industry,  Science  and  Art,  there  has  been  great  progress. 
It  is  our  Politics  which  has  been  smitten  with  shameful  barrenness. 
What  has  been  gained  one  day  has  been  lost  the  next ; what  was  es- 
tablished yesterday  is  demolished  on  the  morrow  ; what  one  class  has 
acquired  has  been  at  the  expense  of  other  classes.  And  the  reason  of 
this  unceasing  fluctuation  we  have  seen,  is,  that  the  material  interests  of 
men,  which  are  alone  brought  into  the  dispute,  are  for  ever  fluctuating, 
with  time  and  place.  They  move  this  side  and  that,  hither  and  thither, 
now  up  and  now  down,  shifting  with  every  adverse  or  propitious  wind, 
modified  by  a thousand  irregular  influences,  and  always  exhibiting  the 
characteristics  of  caprice  rather  than  of  any  settled  law. 

This  very  instability  and  fruitlessness  of  political  controversy  might 
have  led  our  statesmen,  had  they  been  wise  enough,  into  a discovery  of 
the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  cause,  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  universal  and 
I utter  Divergency  of  Interests,  which  marks  the  processes  of  all  civil- 
iized  societies;  and,  therefore,  the  remedy  indicated,  in  the  nature  of  the 
1 complaint,  is  the  adoption  of  some  method  by  which  we  can  produce 
CONVERGENCY  OF  INTERESTS.  Yes,  we  proclaim  it  boldly, 
Iconfidently,  with  emphasis,  that  the  only  cure  for  our  social  distresses, 
jthat  the  only  means  of  real,  true  social  progress,  that  the  great  want  of 
the  age,  is  Social  Re-organization  on  the  principle  of  Unity  of  Interests. 

* Since  these  remarks  were  written,  the  National  Reform  and  Liberty  Parties  have 
! sprung  up,  and  promise  to  infuse  a new  and  better  life  into  political  action.  God  speed 
I them  m it ! 
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Unity  alone  can  save  us  from  the  tangled  incoherence  and  jarring  self 
ishness  of  existing  divisions.  Unity  alone  can  introduce  order  and 
freedom  into  the  wild,  weltering  chaos  of  the  social  world.  Unity  is  the 
grand  reconciler,  the  source  of  all  strength,  the  fountain  of  all  joy.  It 
is  the  enemy  of  Discord,  of  Confusion,  of  Duplicity,  and  of  Wrong.  It 
is  the  highest  conception  of  the  Mind  ; it  is  the  synonym  of  Harmonyand 
perfect  Justice;  it  is  the  Central  Truth  of  all  sound  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  God  is  One,  and  all  his  creation,  visible  and  invisible,  must 
be  One.  There  must  be  unity  of  man  with  man,  of  man  with  the  Uni- 
verse, of  man  with  God.  All  the  deductions  of  human  reason,  all  the 
teachings  of  Science,  all  the  aspirations  of  the  heart,  all  the  promises  of 
Scripture,  point  to  the  realization  of  Universal  Unity.  God’s  word  is 
pledged  to  it ; IVIan’s  soul  demands  it.  Hell  is  hell,  because  it  is  not 
there,  and  would  become  Heaven  the  moment  it  was  found. 

As  the  beginning  of  these  grand,  comprehensive,  and  holy  Unities, 
we  must  have  Unity  in  Society,  the  method  of  bringing  about  which 
we  think  wm  discover  in  the  doctrine  of  Association. 

§ HI.  The  Organization  of  Industry. 

By  Association,  we  mean  the  Organization  of  Industry  in  the  Town- 
ship. 

Industry  includes  every  productive  exertion  of  human  faculties  and 
forces,  and  may  be  distinguished,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  into  1.  Do- 
mestic Service,  2.  Agriculture,  3.  Manufactures,  4.  Commerce,  5.  Edu- 
cation, 6.  The  study  and  application  of  the  Sciences,  7.  The  study  and  i 
application  of  the  Fine  Arts.  All  these  branches  of  human  activity 
must  be  combined  in  a unitary  organization. 

What  we  propose  distinctly,  then,  is,  that  this  process  of  combi-  i 
nation  be  begun  in  the  Township,  or  in  bodies  of  men  equivalent  in 
number  and  extent  to  an  ordinary  towmship.  We  say,  in  the  township — 
the  township  is  the  element  out  of  which  all  larger  social  Organizations 
are  formed  ; because,  throughout  all  nature,  the  process  of  Organization  ; 
is  commenced  in  a small  centre  of  vitality,  and  gradually  extended  ; 
because,  in  cases  of  unsuccessful  experiment,  little  damage  can  result 
from  failure  on  so  small  a scale  ; and  because  the  township,  while  it  is 
a compact  and  manageable  body,  still  embraces  all  the  means  that  are 
necessary  for  the  complete  and  successful  formation  of  a true  Organic 
Society. 

As  to  the  principles,  then,  on  which  this  Organization  of  the  Town- 
ship should  be  attempted,  we  propose,  1st.  The  Association  of  all  its 
inhabitants  into  a Joint-Stock  Company  ; 2d.  A Central  unitary  Man- 
sion and  Workshop  ; 3d.  The  division  of  Labor  according  to  the  law 
of  Groups  and  Series,  which  we  shall  subsequently  explain  ; and 
4th.  The  distribution  of  Profits  or  Benefits,  in  equitable  proportions  to 
the  Capital,  the  Labor,  and  the  Talent  that  may  have  concurred  in  their 
production.  A word  now  on  each  of  these  points. 

1.  We  adopt  the  Joint-Stock  principle,  which  allows  the  amount  of 
Capital  contributed  to  the  common  fund  by  each  individual  to  be  repre- 
sented by  certificates  of  Stock,  because  we  believe  the  possession  of 
individud  property  to  be  necessary  to  the  true  and  harmonic  manifesta- 
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tion  of  Individual  character,  and  the  rightful  exercise  of  individual 
liberty.  The  great  defect,  we  think,  of  all  the  plans  for  co-operative 
Industry  that  have  hitherto  been  attempted,  was  that  the  existence  of  the 
individual  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Community,  in  utter  contra- 
diction to  our  natural  sense  of  independence  and  justice,  and  in  flagrant 
violation  of  a desire  inherent  in  every  mind  to  express  its  individuality 
in  outward  material  forms  and  creative  efforts. 

2.  We  adopt  a Central  Unitary  Mansion  in  w'hich,  however,  the 
dwelling-houses  of  every  family  will  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  to 
secure  the  vast  and  combined  economies  altogether  impossible  in  a 
state  of  isolation  ; to  provide  neat  and  comfortable  workshops  for  those 
engaged  in  all  the  branches  of  labor  ; to  erect  Schools,  Museums,  and 
Galleries  of  Art ; to  facilitate  a ready  change  from  one  employment  to 
another  ; to  prevent  needless  and  dangerous  exposure  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  season  ; to  treasure  the  accumulated  Art  and  Science  of  one 
generation  for  the  use  of  succeeding  generations  ; and,  by  the  fact  of 
common  ownership,  to  beget  a spirit  of  corporate  sympathy  and  mutual 
devotion. 

3.  We  divide  Labor  into  Groups  and  Series,  because  it  is  an  arrange- 
ment indicated  by  Nature.  Through  all  the  kingdoms  of  created  exist- 
ence, Mineral,  Vegetable,  Animal  and  Human,  we  discover  this  division 
into  Groups  and  Series,  or  into  Genus,  Species,  and  Variety.  It  is 
universally  adopted  by  Naturalists,  and  admits  of  precise  and  compre- 
hensive classifications.  From  the  minutest  atom  to  the  largest  world, 
there  is  nothing  which  does  not  arrange  itself  under  this  law  of  distri- 
butive order.  Thus,  too,  in  all  the  assemblages  of  Human  Society, 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  their  pleasures,  their  recreations  and 
their  occupations,  naturally  form  into  Groups,  united  by  some  common 
bond  of  sympathy  or  attraction. 

Now,  we  say  that  all  kinds  of  industry  are  divisible  into  similar 
Groups  and  Series,  or  Classes,  Orders,  Species,  &c.,  and  that,  as  the 
industrial  inclinations  and  tastes  of  men  fall  under  the  same  law  of  dis- 
tinction, there  must  he,  in  all  societies  embracing  a sufficient  number 
of  persons,  a perfect  co-adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  former — an  accu- 
' rate  and  well-defined,  but  voluntary,  correspondence  between  aptitude 
1 and  work.  For  every  function  to  be  performed  there  is  an  answering 
taste  and  capacity.  A primary  step  then,  in  the  Organization  of  In- 
dustry, is  to  divide  and  subdivide  its  processes  into  as  many  minute 
varieties  as  they  admit,  and  to  allow  all  laborers  wffio  are  capable,  men, 

' women,  or  children,  to  engage  freely  in  any  branch  they  please,  subject 
! only  to  the  laws  which  each  Group  and  sub-Group  may  form  for  itself, 

I and  to  the  general  unitary  discipline  of  its  appropriate  Series. 

By  this  simple  mechanism,  we  hold  that  we  can  achieve  the  most 
I stupendous  advantages.  We  think  that  no  one  who  will  take  the  pains 
■ to  study  its  probable  workings  can  fail  to  see,  that  it  would  render  all 
: labor  voluntary  and  agreeable ; that  the  talents  of  each  person  wmuld 
be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  his  work,  and,  in  this  way,  all  productive 
^ forces  be  most  effectively  applied  ; that  the  most  vivid  emulation  would 
be  excited  between  the  various  groups,  but  which,  however,  would 
never  degenerate  into  individual  hostility ; that  each  laborer  might  en- 
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gage  in  many  different  vocations,  and  thus  give  an  equable  development 
to  his  faculties ; and  that  the  relationship  of  the  groups  would  be  such, 
that  no  one  could  labor  for  himself  without  laboring  at  the  same  time 
for  his  neighbor,  yet  in  no  instance  diminish  the  recompense  justly  due 
to  his  individual  exertions. 

4.  For,  at  the  end  of  stated  periods,  there  would  be  a distribution 
of  profits,  in  the  approximate  proportion  of  five-twelfths  to  labor,  four- 
twelfths  to  capital,  and  three-twelfths  to  talent,  estimating  labor  the 
highest,  as  being  most  necessary ; capital  more  than  talent  in  quality  of 
its  usefulness;  while  talent,  being  most  agreeable  and  devolving  upon 
few  in  number,  would  be  the  least  rewarded.  It  would  be  easy  to  esta- 
blish the  proportion  of  labor  to  talent,  the  laborers  in  each  group  being 
classed  according  to  capacity.  There  would  be  distinctions  also  between 
the  groups  and  series,  according  to  their  degree  of  necessity,  utility  and 
agreeableness. 

We  might  dwell  upon  these  principles,  and  show  their  actual  founda- 
tion in  human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  their  operating  in  perfect 
harmony,  but  our  space  compels  us  to  refer  the  inquirer  for  these  details 
to  the  works  of  the  Immortal  Genius  from  whom  they  were  derived — 
Charles  Fourier.  He  has  worked  out  the  results  with  the  precision 
and  comprehensiveness  that  ever  characterize  True  Science.  It  is  to 
him  that  we  are  indebted  for  what  we  consider  the  only  right  formula 
of  Social  Organization.  His  profound  and  searching  intellect  seems  to 
have  penetrated  all  the  mysteries  of  social  existence,  to  have  grasped 
all  its  elements,  and  with  a wisdom  that  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
Man,  combined  them  in  a whole  of  glorious  harmony  and  perfection. 
A discoverer  of  more  important  truth,  in  the  walks  of  Science,  has  never 
appeared  on  Earth  ; and  we  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  making  his  views 
known  to  our  fellow-men.  But  while  we  are  speaking  of  this  lofty 
genius  and  noble-hearted  man,  let  us  say,  that  we  only  profess  to  teach 
such  parts  of  his  .system  as  are  positive  and  wEich  we  understand. 
There  are  some  of  his  more  speculative  views,  relating  to  cosmogony 
and  the  future  manner  of  society,  for  which  we  do  not  hold  ourselves 
responsible.  But  for  all  that  he  has  revealed  to  us  in  regard  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  Industry — for  his  clear  and  exhau.sting  analysis  of  present 
Society — for  the  mathematical  rigor  of  his  demonstrations  of  the  need 
and  advantages  of  Combination — for  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  his 
Social  Mechanism — for  the  grandeur  of  his  views  of  Human  Nature — 
for  his  ennobling  conceptions  of  our  Destiny  on  Earth — for  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  Intellect  and  the  goodness  of  his  Heart — for  his  strong, 
abiding,  deathless  love  of  the  Brother,  and  intense  devotion  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  will  of  God — we  feel  the  sincerest  admiration,  the  deepest 
gratitude.  He  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  Divine  Mercy,  in  impart- 
ing a New  and  Grand  Science  to  Humanity. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  address. 

§ IV.  Obvious  Advantages  of  this  Organization. 

This  Organization  of  Industry,  then,  which  we  propose,  may  be 
described  simply  as  a method  of  producing  concentration  and  organic 
unity  in  all  the  useful  branches  of  human  exertion.  That  it  is  no 
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“ visionary  scheme,”  but  a rational  and  indispensable  condition  of  im- 
provement in  Society,  everybody  must  confess  who  will  only  reflect,  for 
a moment,  upon  what  have  been,  and  must  be,  the  results  of  combina- 
tion, applied  to  the  different  elements  of  social  life,  as  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  section. 

In  Jlgriculture,  unity  of  management  in  a large  farming  establishment 
— where  capital  and  intelligence  would  never  be  wanting,  where  the 
laborers  would  be  properly  rewarded  for  their  diligence  and  skill,  wdiere 
the  distribution  of  crops  could  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  nature  and 
variety  of  soils,  where  no  part  of  the  hurried  and  complicated  work  of 
the  Summer  would  suffer  for  cvant  of  attention,  where  substantial  grana- 
ries would  secure  the  harvest  against  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
and  of  accident,  and  where  the  highest  degree  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  could  be  combined  in  all  kinds  of  cultivation  through  the 
concurrence  of  the  experience  of  many — is  so  obviously  superior  in 
point  of  produce  and  economy,  to  the  impoverished  and  miserable  spe- 
cimens of  husbandry  which  prevail  on  our  small  farms,  with  neither 
capital,  skill,  nor  labor,  subject  inevitably  to  mismanagement,  and  alto- 
gether unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  properties  of  the  soil, 
the  view  needs  only  to  be  suggested  to  a sound  mind  to  be  instantly 
appreciated. 

In  Manufacturing  Industry^  the  advantages  of  well-regulated  combi- 
nation would  be  still  more  desirable  and  immense.  By  concentrating 
the  capital  and  skill  of  a whole  community — by  bringing  the  different 
departments  of  mechanical  execution  into  the  closest  neighborhood  and 
helpfulness — by  introducing  the  minutest  division  of  labor — by  render- 
ing available  the  largest  economies  in  steam  or  other  power,  in  ma- 
chinery, in  fuel,  in  rent,  insurance,  taxes  and  space — and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  avoiding  that  pestiferous  competition  among  individuals  which 
withers  the  energies  of  workmen,  the  products  of  labor  could  be  multi- 
plied to  an  incredible  extent,  and  with  less  wear  and  tear  of  human 
muscles  and  less  loss  of  human  sympathy,  in  a century,  than  is  now 
expended  under  the  system  of  separated  and  competitive  establishments 
in  a year.  But  we  are  speaking,  under  this  head,  of  the  merely  me- 
chanical and  productive  advantages  of  unitary  combination. 

In  Commerce,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  vast  superiority 
of  concentration  over  separation  and  antagonism.  If  we  recur  to  the 
evils  of  incoherent  commerce,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded — to  the 
perplexities  and  frauds  of  retail  dealing,  and  to  the  great  positive  losses 
which  accrue  from  every  unnecessary  multiplication  of  agents,  or  need- 
less enlargement  of  the  profits  of  mere  middle-men  between  Producer 
and  Consumer  ; and  if  we  remember  that  all  these  evils  could  be  avoid- 
ed in  a more  compact  and  concentrated  arrangement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  townships,  or  by  a more  direct  interchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween different  States,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  immeasurably  society 
at  large  would  be  the  gainer,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  its  products  and 
as  to  facility  in  the  modes  of  their  distribution. 

It  is  in  Domestic  Service  that  the  benefits  of  combination  over  isola- 
tion display  themselves  in  high  degree.  Domestic  Service,  which  now 
requires  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  to  supply  the  mere  bodily  domes- 
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tic  wants  of  the  other  third — which  is  accompanied,  in  a thousand  ways, 
by  the  most  profligate  expenditure  and  waste — which  institutes  the 
most  odious  and  detestable  relation  of  Master  and  Servant — a relation 
in  which  the  petty  tyrannies  of  the  one  are  as  disgraceful  as  the  obsequi- 
ous compliances  and  deceptions  of  the  other  are  debasing — and  which 
converts  the  fairest  and  most  lovely  portion  of  God’s  creation,  the 
Women,  into  drudges  and  menials,  pecuniarily  dependent  upon  their 
“ Lords  and  Masters,”  and  wasting  their  finely-strung  powers  of  mind 
and  heart  upon  miserable  shriveling  cares ; this  Domestic  Service — so 
puzzling  to  our  self-styled  Democrats  and  Christian  Philanthropists,  be- 
comes, in  Association,  a system  of  the  wisest  economy,  of  ennobling 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  before  which  every  man  and  woman  stands  in 
the  full  stature  of  Manhood  and  Womanhood,  unbroken  by  cares,  un- 
awed by  despotism,  conscious  of  their  equality  with  all  their  fellows, 
yet  bound  to  them  by  the  strongest  ties  of  reciprocal  service  and 
good-will. 

In  Jirt  and  Science  the  advantages  of  Association  are  scarcely  less 
apparent  than  in  the  other  branches  of  industrial  activity.  The  general 
tendency  of  artists  and  scientific  men  to  form  Societies  for  promoting 
Art  and  Science  is  an  indication  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  com- 
bined effort,  even  in  the  imperfect  modes  in  which  only  it  can  be 
attempted  in  the  present  state  of  social  incoherence  and  clashing  inte- 
rests. If  these  same  men,  under  a better  organization,  could  concentrate 
die  light  of  their  study  and  genius  ; if  capital  or  time  were  never  want- 
ed to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  experiments ; if  laboratories,  mu- 
seums, galleries,  implements,  &c.,  were  always  at  hand  ; and  if  they 
were  always  sure  of  a community  disposed  to  benefit  themselves  by 
their  discoveries  or  creations,  and  to  reward  them  for  their  pains ; then 
die  life  of  the  Artist  or  Philosopher — too  often,  alas!  a life  of  penury 
and  neglect — would  become  a life  of  extensive  usefulness  and  glory ; 
and  those  treasures  of  knowledo-e,  too  much  confined  to  the  cloister  and 
the  studio,  attainable  by  all,  would  diffuse  universally  the  means  of 
health,  improvement,  and  gladness. 

But  it  is  in  Education  that  the  glories  of  concentrated  effort  shine  out 
in  their  brightest  lustre.  What  is  especially  wmnted,  in  regard  to  the 
instruction  of  the  People,  is,  that  it  should  be  universal  and  integral,  that 
it  should  embrace  every  member  of  the  human  race,  and  likewise  every 
faculty  of  every  such  member,  in  due  relation  and  harmony  with  other 
faculties.  These  objects,  however,  are  quite  unattainable  under  exist- 
ing arrangements,  where  a large  portion  of  the  children  have  no  educa- 
tional provision  made  for  them,  or  are  unable,  on  account  of  the  need 
of  laboring  for  subsistence,  to  avail  themselves  of  such  provisions  as  are 
made — while  the  education  which  they  receive,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  is  partial,  elementary,  incomplete,  and  often 
erroneous.  But  in  a well-regulated  Association  it  would  be  otherwise. 
Every  child  in  the  community  wmuld  be  progressively  educated,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  infancy  to  the  latest  moments  of  its  life ; educated 
by  masters,  each  of  whom  would  be  abundantly  competent  in  his  par- 
ticular department,  and  by  methods  which  would  combine  practical 
instruction  in  different  branches  of  useful  mdustry,  with  the  highest 
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development  of  scientific  principles  and  results.  By  the  nice  and  beau- 
tiful distribution,  which  an  organization  of  groups  and  series  allows, 
there  would  be  always  a numerous  and  highly  intelligent  body,  com- 
posed both  of  men  and  women,  devoted,  from  capacity  and  love,  to  the 
industrial  training  of  children,  to  the  best  methods  of  secular  teaching 
and  moral  discipline,  and  to  the  continuous  application  of  the  positive 
precepts  of  Religion.  No  collegiate  institution  in  this  country — scarcely 
one  among  the  old  and  richly  endowed  institutions  of  Europe,  could 
equal  the  Seminary  which  the  poorest  Association  might  easily  establish 
— either  in  the  amount  or  variety  of  knowledge  which  would  be  com- 
municated. All  the  facilities  of  improvement  to  be  derived  from  books, 
from  museums,  from  collections  of  art,  and  from  experimental  philoso- 
phy, would  be  heightened  by  the  opportunities  afforded  for  practical 
applications,  in  the  fields  and  workshops,  so  feebly  furnished  in  agri- 
cultural and  manual-labor  schools.  The  very  amusements  of  childhood 
might  readily  be  converted  into  sources  of  instruction  ; and  thus  body 
and  mind  would  be  developed  together,  the  most  vigorous  physical  health 
contributing  to  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  mind.  Surely,  if  there  were 
no  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  organic  concentration,  the  ad- 
vantages  of  it,  as  a mere  educational  establishment,  would  suffice  to 
recommend  it  to  benevolent  and  Christian  men. 

In  any  of  the  departments  of  Industrial  Activity,  then,  scientific  com- 
bination is  of  very  great  importance  ; but  who  shall  essay  to  estimate 
that  importance,  when  this  combination  includes,  not  a single  element 
only,  but  all  the  elements  of  social  life  ? when  all  the  rays  of  life  shall  be 
concentrated  into  one  grand  collective  whole,  in  one  great  central  focus? 

What  an  idea  must  these  brief  suggestions  furnish  of  the  efficiency  of 
a thoroughly  organized  Association!  Where  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  or  three  or  four  hundred  families  are  concentrated  in  one  unitary 
mansion  or  domestic  club,  or  rather  where  one  series  of  domestic  clubs 
of  different  degrees  of  rank  and  fortune,  are  united  in  one  general  ad- 
ministration ; where  several  miles  of  territory  are  cultivated  as  a joint- 
stock  property,  according  to  the  best  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  ; 
where  manufacturing  and  art  and  science  are  pursued,  in  their  various 
relationships,  by  hundreds  of  votaries  practising  and  studying  in  concert ; 
where  useless  competition  and  retail  complication  in  commercial  inter- 
course would  be  eradicated  by  a wholesale  system  of  commercial  credit 
and  economy,  and  where  consequently  evdry  thing  would  be  had  at 
■wholesale  prices,  and  of  unadulterated  quality ; where  moral  and  religious 
agency  would  always  be  at  hand  to  discipline  the  mass  and  neutralize 
the  influence  of  individual  depravity  ; where  individual  cleanliness  and 
industry  would  be  guarantied  by  general  necessity,  and  where  individual 
license  would  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  public  and 
collective  decency — there  would  be  true  fraternal,  Christian  Association, 
and  Society  approaching  its  natural  state  of  moral  Equilibrium  and 
Harmony. 

§ V.  Attractive  Industry. 

For  there  would  be  realized  the  grandest  practical  conception  that  ever 
entered  the  mind  of  Genius,  that  of  Industry  rendered  attractive. 
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In  the  present  condition  of  Labor,  this  phrase  is  almost  a solecism  in 
terms.  Indeed,  so  long  as  Society  remains  in  its  incoherent  and  selfish 
relations,  it  must  remain  under  the  original  curse  of  monotonous,  de- 
grading and  afflictive  toil.  In  the  sweat  of  its  brow  must  it  eat  bread. 
But  when  the  true  principles  of  Christian  Love  shall  be  applied  to  all  its 
relations,  then  shall  even  labor  be  redeemed. 

The  reason  why  Labor  is  now  repulsive,  and  the  possibility  of  making 
it  attractive,  can  easily  be  shown. 

There  is  nothing  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  Man  in  activity  itself,  but 
on  the  contrary  that  Nature  is  so  constructed  that  it  demands  activity. 
The  cb'cumstances  under  which  we  labor  alone  constitute  the  hardship  of 
Labor.  Many  of  our  so-called  Pleasures  require  ten  times  the  activity  of 
the  most  protracted  toil,  and  yet  they  are  eagerly  pursued.  Now,  why 
is  this  Let  us  see. 

The  Nature  of  Man  requires  wealth,  elegance,  health,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  senses.  But  isolated  labor,  under  the  arrangements  in 
which  it  is  now  prosecuted,  often  otl’ends  the  senses,  cramps  and  deforms 
the  organs  of  the  body,  destroys  the  health,  and,  after  all,  earns  scarcely 
more  than  a bare  subsistence  for  the  workman  and  his  miserable  family. 
Need  we  be  surprised  that  such  labor  is  repugnant,  or  that  as  the  work- 
man ascends  the  social  scale  and  these  causes  of  offence  are  removed, 
that  his  work  becomes  more  and  more  agreeable  ? Is  there  not,  then, 
reason  to  hope  that  in  Association,  where  these  causes  will  be  altogether 
removed,  that  work  will  become  altogether  agreeable  ? 

Again:  The  Nature  of  Man  requires  the  union  and  sympathy  of  per- 
sons who  are  agreeable  to  each  other,  men,  women,  children,  parents, 
friends,  colleagues,  reciprocally  bound  by  ties  of  affection.  But  isolated 
labor,  as  now  conducted,  either  wholly  separates  men,  during  all  the 
long  hours  of  the  day,  from  companionship,  or  forces  them  into  the  com- 
pany of  others  whom  they  do  not  love,  and  for  whose  vices  of  manners 
or  morals  they  may  feel  a profound  disgust.  The  necessity  of  living 
obliges  them  to  endure  the  annoyance — yet  it  is  an  annoyance  which 
can  only  be  abated  in  the  free  groups  of  Association. 

The  Nature  of  Man  requires  movement  and  variety,  a frequent  change 
and  contrast  of  positions,  and  the  alternate  and  successive  exercise  of 
all  his  faculties,  both  of  body  and  mind.  But  Labor,  prosecuted  as  it 
is  at  present,  chains  him  to  one  unyielding  monotonous  task,  hardly  re- 
lieved by  even  a solitary  recreation,  and  presenting  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment for  the  future.  In  Association  we  have  seen  that  this  monotony 
could  not  exist. 

Finally,  the  Nature  of  Man  needs  enthusiasm,  rivalries,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  workinji  together  with  others  for  some  noble  and  disin- 
terested  end.  But  the  isolated  labor  of  the  present  system  presents  the 
most  selfish  motives  to  the  workman,  who  is  at  best  striving  merely  to 
keep  himself  and  family  in  life,  without  those  loftier  considerations  of 
general  good  which  would  give  dignity  to  his  toil,  elevate  his  self- 
respect,  and  bind  him  with  the  strongest  bonds  of  fraternal  regard  to 
his  race.  In  Association,  the  working-man  will  feel  that  he  is  but  one 
of  many,  engaged  in  the  grand  and  mighty  solution  of  Man’s  destiny  on 
Earth,  a co-equal  among  brothers,  a Servant  of  Humanity,  a Steward  oi 
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leaven,  in  the  distribution  of  its  richest  bounties.  Even  the  most 
rifling  task  would  partake  of  a high  and  exalting  character ; every  act 
)f  the  hand  would  be  an  act  of  benevolence  ; Work,  as  the  old  proverb 
!xpresses  it,  would  be  Worship,  and  the  whole  of  our  life  a continuous 
iving  ascription  of  thankfulness  to  God. 

Is  there  one  of  the  amusements,  so  hotly  followed  by  men  of  this 
.vorld,  which  would  not  be  converted  into  a degradation  and  abhor- 
■ence,  if  we  were  compelled  to  follow  them  under  the  conditions  to 
vhich  Labor  is  subjected  } Would  the  opera,  or  the  ball,  or  the  thea- 
:re,  or  any  other  mode  of  div'ertisement,  present  a single  charm  if  it 
jould  only  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Labor  is 
Derformed  Would  those  things  continue  to  be  pleasure,  if  they  were 
)nly  to  be  found  in  dingy  and  noisome  workshops,  amid  low  and  inde- 
cent companions,  protracted  throughout  the  entire  day,  and  undertaken 
or  some  paltry  motive  ? On  the  other  hand,  would  not  Labor,  in 
clean,  wholesome,  and  ornamented  rooms,  in  the  presence  of  friends 
ind  allies,  short  in  duration,  frequently  v'aried,  and  animated  by  pur- 
poses of  general  good,  soon  cease  to  excite  aversion,  and  become  as 
ittractive  as  it  is  now  disagreeable  and  repugnant  ^ It  behov'es  those 
who  are  inquiring  as  to  the  best  method  of  elevating  the  working-classes 
;o  think  of  these  views. 

§ VI.  Order,  Justice,  and  Liberty. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  Society,  which  we  have  just  sketched 
m briefest  outline,  is  alone  adequate  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  Social  and 
Individual  Man.  It  is  by  the  rightful  organization  of  Industry  only 
;hat  the  indispensable  guarantees  and  conditions  of  Truth,  Justice,  Or- 
der, and  Freedom  can  be  established  in  all  the  relations  of  existence. 

What  Society  wants  is  Justice  and  Order;  what  the  Individual  wants 
is  ascertained  means  of  Subsistence,  perfect  Freedom,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  every  noble  and  useful  faculty  ; and  these,  we 
repeat,  must  come  through  the  regular  Organization  of  Labor. 

The  general  practice  of  Justice  and  Truth  in  Society  is  wholly  im- 
possible, so  long  as  Labor  shall  remain  in  its  present  state.  So  long  as 
there  shall  be  Masters  and  Workmen,  or  individuals,  some  of  whom  are 
interested  in  obtaining  from  others  the  greatest  amount  of  work  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  while  the  others  are  equally  interested  in  doing 
the  least  amount  of  work  at  the  most  exorbitant  price  ; so  long  as  there 
shall  be  Producers  and  Dealers  interested  in  raising  the  value  of  Pro- 
ducts, and,  on  the  other  side.  Consumers  interested  in  depreciating  this 
value  ; so  long  as  there  shall  be  Producers  and  Merchants  interested  in 
the  ruin  of  each  other,  and  Workmen  impelled  to  enter  into  fatal 
competition  with  other  Workmen,  there  must  be  Duplicity  and  Injus- 
tice in  the  state  of  all  our  practical  relations.  We  must  begin  by  in- 
troducing the  practice  of  Truth  and  Equity,  in  the  sphere  of  Labor,  if 
we  would  see  it  prevail  in  other  spheres.  Labor  is  the  chief  element 
in  the  life  of  Man — the  most  numerous,  the  most  important  interests  of 
Life  depend  upon  Labor ; and  when  it  shall  be  fully  organized,  on  a 
principle  of  Harmony  instead  of  Antagonism,  the  most  vast  and  beau- 
tiful ameliorations  must  follow  in  its  train.  When  all  men  shall  work 
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for  each  other,  and  no  more  against  each  other,  the  temptations  to  Self- 
ishness and  Fraud  will  have  been  removed,  and  every  individual  will 
find  that  the  more  ardent  his  devotion  to  Truth  and  Justice,  the  more 
certainly  he  will  add  even  to  his  external  means  of  Happiness.  “ Seek 
first,”  say  the  Scriptures,  “ the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  all  worldly 
comforts  shall  be  added  thereunto” — establish  Unity  in  your  Industrial 
relations,  and  Wealth  will  be  the  consequence  of  Integrity. 

Then,  too,  the  blessings  of  Public  Order  shall  be  secured  ; for  the 
debasing  and  maddening  wants  of  the  Poor,  which  now  drive  them 
into  frantic  insolence  and  riot,  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  ; the  op- 
pressions of  Capital,  ever  striving  against  Labor,  until  the  last  is  forced 
into  desperate  reaction,  shall  cease  ; and  those  awful  contrasts  of  Con- 
dition, which  are  not  natural,  but  the  result  of  the  heaped-up  abuses 
of  many  centuries,  and  wdiich  excite  so  much  of  turbulent  jealousy 
and  leveling  spleen,  shall  give  way  before  Equitable  Inequality  and 
Distributive  Justice.  Oh!  it  is  saddening  to  see,  in  the  present  state  ' 
of  competitive  strife,  how  class  is  dashed  against  class,  in  all  the  unbri- 
dled fury  of  prejudice  and  hatred — how  the  Poor  trace  their  miseries 
to  the  Rich,  and  how  the  Rich  neglect  or  fear  the  degradation  of  the 
Poor ; to  see  that  there  is  so  little  mutual  confidence,  so  much  of  sepa- 
ration,  such  iniquities  of  Exaction  and  Fraud  on  all  sides;  our  very  1 
modes  of  Charity  often  disgraceful  to  the  giver  and  insulting  and  use- 
less to  the  receiver ; Honor  and  Love  alike  trampled  out  in  the  whirl 
of  Business,  and  the  noblest  natures  made  to  grind  at  the  wheel  of  im- 
]ierious  Necessity,  while  they  might  be  sending  pulses  of  Joy  and  i 
Health  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  globe.  But,  thank  God,  that  ; 
through  the  triumphs  of  Organic  Combination  and  Social  Unity,  we 
can  see  an  end  to  these  terrific  despotisms  and  confusions  of  circum- 
stance ! 

For,  it  is  through  the  Organization  of  Industry  that  the  Individual 
will  finally  be  emancipated  from  Industrial  Slavery,  from  Pauperism 
and  Care,  and  from  false  Social  positions.  In  the  combined  Township, 
where  all  kinds  of  Labor  will  be  open  to  all,  he  wfill,  for  the  first  time, 
find  himself  free.  It  is  a beggarly  and  contemptible  notion  of  Free- 
dom, which  confines  it  to  the  right  to  locomotion  or  the  right  to  vote. 
Man  has  higher  needs  and  nobler  aims  than  these.  He  wants  Freedom 
to  Labor — to  express  his  inward  nature  in  outward  forms ; freedom  front 
perpetual  anxiety,  that  he  may  give  his  mind  to  quiet  meditation  and 
creative  thought ; freedom  to  train  every  physical  and  intellectual 
faculty  to  its  highest  degree  of  activity  and  refinement ; freedom  to 
enjoy  all  the  works  of  Art,  all  the  discoveries  of  Science,  all  the  reve- 
lations of  Religion  ; freedom  to  mingle  in  joyful  intercourse  with  his 
fellow’s — to  give  intensity  to  his  domestic  ties,  and  to  share  the  blessed- 
ness of  a comfortable  and  peaceful  home  ; freedom,  in  short,  to  use 
God’s  world  in  a manner  worthy  of  himself  and  his  Creator,  and  thus  I 
fulfil  his  Destiny  on  Earth. 

To  the  achievement  of  this  exalted  and  comprehensive  freedom,  there 
is  necessary  an  abundance  of  w’ealth,  attainable  by  all,  the  certainty  of 
various  employment,  and  a universal  circulation  of  knowledge  and  love 
— all  utterly  impracticable  in  a condition  of  society  W’here  the  few  only 
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can  secure  the  advantages  of  life,  and  where  the  many  are  condemned 
to  degrading  toil ; but  inevitably  and  easily  obtained,  where  the  whole 
mighty  energy  of  Society  shall  be  concentrated  in  the  production  of  this 
glorious  result. 

§ VII.  Relation  to  other  Reforms. 

i This  reform  of  the  township,  then,  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
all  classes  of  men  and  women  ; to  politicians  of  every  party  ; to  philan- 
thropists of  all  grades  ; to  Christians  of  all  sects.  We  say  to  all,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  it  possesses  all  the  requisites  and  characteristics  of 
a universal  reform.  It  covers  ground  enough  to  include  every  variety 
of  interest  and  all  shades  of  opinion.  In  its  external  features  it  may 
seem  new,  but  in  its  inward  spirit  it  is  as  old  as  the  heart  of  man.  The 
world,  for  some  centuries  past,  has  been  preparing  for  its  advent ; but 
especially,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  the  benevolent  aspirations  of 
:he  Human  Race  been  struggling  to  realize  themselves  in  some  arrange- 
ment of  society  like  that  we  propose. 

“ The  many  partial  projects  of  Rtformf  says  one  of  our  noblest 
writers,  “ which  agitate  our  cities  and  towns,  which  send  armies  of 
lecturers  and  scatter  snow-storms  of  papers  and  tracts  over  the  land, 
which  animate  conversation  around  every  private  fireside,  and  in  every 
oar-room,  steamboat,  rail-car,  all  naturally  and  necessarily  tend  to  central 
Social  Reorganization.  The  Jlholitionist  finds  that  his  universal  princi- 
ples of  Freedom  and  Human  Rights  apply  to  the  serfdom  of  wages  as 
well  as  to  that  of  chains,  to  the  oppressions  of  White  and  Black  alike ; 
ind  sees  that  nothing  but  an  elevation  of  Labor  to  its  true  dignity  every- 
where, and  an  honoring  of  all  men  according  to  their  genuine  worth, 
can  complete  the  wmrk  of  redemption  which  he  longs  for.  The  Jfon- 
Resistant  and  Peace-Jidvocate  finds  that  the  wars  which  desolate  the 
ifuitful  earth,  waste  national  resources,  engulf  human  energies,  and  make 
Jeath  a less  evil  than  the  hell  of  brutal  passions  thus  set  loose,  are  the 
anal  result  of  the  petty  wars  of  competition,  which  make  each  man  in 
his  own  sphere  an  Ishmael ; and  sees,  that  legalized  murders  and  peni- 
tentiaries, and  the  government  of  force  can  be  put  away,  only  by  giving 
every  human  being  the  free  development  and  exercise  of  his  best  powers 
in  right  and  useful  directions.  The  Temperance  advocate  finds  the  ex- 
planation of  his  brethren’s  excesses  in  the  depressing  influence  of  their 
monotonous  employments,  in  their  wretched  homes,  anxieties,  coarse 
associations ; and  sees,  that  to  cure  society  of  the  madness  of  intem- 
perance, we  must  discover  and  use  some  healthful  and  pure  stimulants, 
refining  recreations,  wider  culture,  steadier  occupation,  larger  spheres 
of  action  and  thought,  nobler  interests,  above  all,  freer  access  to  the  most 
elevating  society.  The  Moral  Reformer  finds  in  the  dependence  of 
women,  the  meagre  pittance  paid  for  their  services,  the  frivolity  resulting 
from  superficial  education,  the  extravagant  demands  of  fashion,  the 
worldly  selfishness  of  many,  if  not  most,  marriages,  the  limited  avenues 
opened  for  female  energies,  and  the  general  tone  of  insincere  flattery,  an 
explanation  of  the  hideous  maelstrom  of  licentiousness ; and  sees,  that 
nothing  but  the  securing  for  Woman  an  equally  free  career  with  Man  will 
enable  her  to  attain  the  commanding  power,  which  husbands,  sons, 
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brothers,  fathers,  need  to  have  for  ever  poured  upon  them,  to  purify  and 
soften  their  characters.  It  is  seen,  too,  that  the  concealments  which  are 
possible  in  society,  as  now  constructed,  favor  the  outrages  which  pollute 
it ; and  that  all  need  to  live  in  the  full  light  of  a common  conscience, 
of  a common  sense.  The  Physiologist  finds,  that  excessive  weariness, 
deforming  labors,  ill-regulated  hours,  bad  air,  adulterated  food,  want  of 
abundance  of  water,  wretchedly  constructed  houses,  crowded  dwellings, 
breed  such  a general  miasm  of  disease  and  lassitude,  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  reaches  symmetric  manhood  ; and  sees,  that  rotation  of  occu- 
pations, country  air,  leisure  and  recreation,  wholesome  and  w’ell-prepared 
viands,  liberal  baths,  manly  games,  are  indispensable  means  to  cure  the 
state  of  half-sickness,  which  unmans  the  moral  and  mental  energies  of  so 
many,  and  spreads  such  a sorry  dulness  over  cheerful  spirits.  And  so 
we  might  go  round  the  circle  of  the  noble  Reforms,  which  have  stirred 
for  years  past  with  ever-increasing  power  the  public  mind,  and  show 
how  each  and  all  demand  for  their  fulfilment,  associations  of  men  and 
women,  resolute  to  do  perfect  justice  to  human  nature,  by  perfect  obedience 
to  the  Creator's  laws." 

The  Political  changes  of  the  country  tend  to  the  same  result  of  the 
peaceful  establishment  of  juster  relations  in  all  details  of  social  exist- 
ence. It  is  seen  that  the  great  parties  which  divide  the  Country  are 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  little  parties  which  divide  every  town,  and  that 
these  again  are  but  the  concentrated  expression  of  strifes  which  embit- 
ter the  every-day  transactions  of  all  kinds  of  business.  Unjust  division 
of  toils,  unequal  distribution  of  profits,  isolation  and  opposition  of  inte- 
rests,h the  radical  difficulty  which  the  whole  Nation  recognises.  The 
Capitalist  knows  that  every  day  the  tenure  of  his  possessions  becomes 
more  insecure,  his  investments  less  certain,  from  the  restless  experi-^ 
ments  of  those  who,  confident  that  they  are  not  duly  recompensed  foi 
their  weary  drudgery,  resort  to  any  new  expedient,  any  new  shift;  and 
either  from  fear,  if  he  is  selfish,  or  from  humanity,  if  he  is  generous, 
inquires  for  some  mode  by  which  he  may  aid  to  enrich  a larger  multi- 
tude without  impoverishing  his  own  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Working  Man,  longing,  under  the  stimulus  of  our  free  Institutions,  foi 
social  elevation,  wishing  thorough  Education  and  Refinement  for  him- 
self and  children,  sick  of  the  petty  frauds  which  cheat  him  at  ever) 
side  out  of  his  hard  earnings,  in  unkind  relations  with  his  employer,  ir, 
unnatural  competition  with  his  fellow  laborer,  feels  that  the  rust  ol 
jealousy  is  eating  into  the  golden  links  of  his  affections;  and  eithei 
learns  to  hate  the  prosperous,  while  conscious  of  his  dependence  upor 
them,  and  seeing,  too,  that  the  abasement  of  the  Richer  Classes  woulc 
only  make  the  Poor  poorer;  or,  more  brave  and  hopeful,  listens  to  ever] 
schemer  who  proposes  some  new  plan  for  obtaining  “equal  chances  tc 
equal  capacities,  and  equal  rewards  to  equal  works.”  The  endless  sue 
cession  and  variety  of  the  bankruptcies,  also,  which  swallow  up  the  Dis 
tributing  Classes — the  Merchants  and  Traders,  wholesale  and  retail- 
point  to  radical  errors  in  our  Commercial  System,  and  stimulate  Producer 
and  Consumers  to  demand  some  mode  by  which  they  may  be  brought  inti 
close  contact,  without  this  prodigal  drain  of  the  means  of  both  to  feei 
these  uselessly  numerous  hosts  of  go-betwmens.  And  the  Commerci? 
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ibody  itself  confess  what  a dreadful  waste  of  energy,  talent,  character, 
land,  alas!  too  often  of  conscience,  there  is,  in  this  rush  of  hungry  traf- 
<fickers,  hasting  to  seize  on  Riches  as  the  stepping-stone  to  respectability. 
lOur  national  mania  for  Wealth,  making  haggard  so  many  cheeks, 
I wrinkling  so  many  brows,  bending  with  premature  cares  so  many  manly 
rforms,  and  converting  life  into  a mint,  where  the  clink  of  stamped  coin 
'drowns  human  speech,  impels  all  who  respect  themselves  and  their 
(■brothers  to  ask  for  some  less  costly  mode  of  gaining  those  outward 
(goods,  which,  when  obtained,  are  but  the  foundation  whereon  to  rear 
ihomes  of  Affection  and  Beauty,  temples  of  Love  and  Wisdom,  some 
hmore  certain  mode  of  procuring  for  the  many  the  advantages  which 
•now,  with  all  this  merciless  expenditure  of  power,  are  insecurely  pos- 
ssessed  only  by  the  few.  And  finally,  the  increasing  spirit  of  Liberty, 
‘the  deepening  respect  for  Man,  the  conviction  of  the  inevitable  neces- 
isity  of  greater  equalization  of  all  conditions,  give  resistless  force  to  this 
■demand  for  a union  of  all  divided  interests.  In  some  manner,  civilized 
'States  must  substitute  co-partnerships  for  wages,  and  effect  a division 
I of  gains  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  energy  or  means  ex- 
;pended,  and  the  amount  of  profit  realized.  Bank  or  no  Bank,  Tariff  or 
no  Tariff,  we  must  all  co-operate  to  return  to  Industry,  in  fairer  ratio, 
!the  reward  which  Industry  fairly  earns.  The  Organization  of  Industry 
lis  manifestly  the  political  problem  now  forced  upon  all  by  Providence, 
and  the  end  must  be  some  form  of  Association. 

When  even  thus  hastily  we  cast  our  eye  over  these  many  movements  of 
Reform,  now  mingling  their  floods  in  one  grand  river,  may  we  not,  must  we 
not  find  courage,  hope,  and  calmness  in  the  thought,  that  it  is  Divine  will, 
not  man’s  caprice,  which  has  brought  this  people  to  their  present  desire 
for  Social  Reorganization.  The  love  and  justice  which  God  has  inspired, 
make,  in  these  varied  modes,  the  demand  for  communities  based  upon 
principles  of  true  social  order,  where  the  energies  of  each  shall  be  ex- 
erted for  the  good  of  all,  and  the  well-being  of  all  shall  re-act  upon  each 
individual,  as  in  a living  body  the  several  members  work  together, 
suffer  and  rejoice  together.  This  hope  of  peace  and  kindness,  in  all  our 
relations  of  industry,  education,  enjoyment,  intercourse,  worship,  so 
strong  as  it  is  in  many  hearts,  so  universal  in  its  aim,  is  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  Christian  Spirit  of  this  American  Nation,  wearied  by  polemics, 
earnest  for  fuller  actualization  of  brotherhood  in  the  business  and  labors 
of  daily  affairs,  strengthened  by  endless  efforts  of  benevolence,  and  yet 
disheartened  at  the  small  results  of  public  and  private  charities,  looks 
with  longing  to  plans  which  seek  to  substitute  radical  justice  in  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  use,  for  superficial  alleviation  of  wrongs.  The 
Christian  Conscience  of  our  people  sees  that  Society  itself  causes  the 
very  crimes  which  it  punishes,  the  very  wants  which  it  taxes  itself  so 
insufficiently  to  supply.  The  holding  pews  in  a meeting-house,  assem- 
bling a few  times  in  the  week  for  devotion,  and  supporting  a teacher 
and  pastor,  is  felt  to  be  a kind  of  association  too  utterly  inadequate  to 
deserve  the  name  of  church-fellowship.  The  religious  sentiment,  con- 
centrating upon  the  practical  application  of  its  professed  principles,  con- 
fesses that  the  structure  of  our  religious  societies  is  altogether  too  weak 
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a bond  to  unite  those  whom  the  necessities  and  temptations  of  the  world 
drive  into  selfish  collision.  By  contrast  with  the  law  of  love,  an- 
nounced from  our  pulpits — our  actual  divisions  into  castes,  separated 
by  accidental  circumstances — our  daily  cheatings,  lyings,  over-reach- 
ings,  abuses  of  power  and  opportunity — our  competitions  and  rivalries, 
are  admitted  to  be  intolerable  hypocrisies.  Hospitals,  almshouses, 
prisons,  are  loud  comments  upon  the  universal  selfishness  of  our  exist- 
ing social  relations.  Strange  obliquity ! when  we  point  to  the  very  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  horrible  evidences  of  our  accustomed  inhu- 
manity in  the  week-day  work  of  life,  as  monuments  of  the  brotherly 
kindness  preached  about  and  prayed  for  on  days  of  rest.  Either  let  us 
unblushingly  assert  that  love  is  a visionary  abstraction,  sentimental  non- 
sense, fit  for  poets  to  dream  of,  but  unworthy  the  thought  of  practical 
men,  or  else  let  us  prove  that  in  fact  it  can  govern  every  occupatioriy 
and  our  ivhole  intercourse.  So  says  the  Christian  Heart  of  Society 
to-day. 

§ VIII.  Religion. 

The  basis  of  our  Reform,  therefore,  is  Religious,  although  we  wish 
to  urge  it  only  on  the  ground  of  Science.  Our  present  aim  is  to  conci- 
liate, to  a certain  extent,  all  Sects  and  Parties,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
by  a plan  for  introducing  Truth  and  Equity  into  our  Industrial  arrange- 
ments— which  plan  we  can  prove  to  be  in  consonance  with  Revelation, 
because  it  is  Science.  We  accept  the  Book  of  Scripture  as  a standard 
both  of  Faith  and  Morals;  and  the  Book  of  Nature  as  a test  and  stand- 
ard of  principles  of  Science,  and  by  this  double  standard  we  require  to 
be  judged — received,  or  rejected. 

The  American  Associationists,  the  only  name  by  which  we  wish  to 
be  known,  are  not  a sect  in  Politics  or  Religion ; they  ask  all  sects  in 
Religion  to  try  their  principles  for  rendering  Truth  and  Equity  practical, 
by  tliat  universal  standard  which  all  Sects  adopt,  the  Bible;  and  they 
ask  all  parties  in  the  State  to  leave  the  revolutionary  field  of  party  strife, 
and  look  dispassionately  at  universal  principles  of  Scientific  and  Social 
progress. 

We  long  for  unity  among  the  material  interests  of  men  as  the  neces- 
sary groundwork  and  condition  of  higher  spiritual  unities.  We  wish 
to  see  the  Truth  and  Love  that  are  already  in  the  world  made  practical, 
that  by  the  very  practice  of  them  we  may  ascend  to  still  superior  de- 
grees of  Truth  and  Love.  We  think  that  the  time  for  exciting  and 
bitter  controversy  has  ceased,  and  that  the  time  for  harmonious,  friendly 
action  has  come.  We  think  that  the  human  mind  has  already  run  into 
a sufficient  number  of  ultraisms  to  develop  the  infinite  variety  of  its 
faculties  and  characters,  and  that  the  period  has  arrived  for  a general 
reconciliation.  Matter  and  Spirit,  Man  and  Nature,  Earth  and  Heaven, 
have  been  too  long  at  war ; henceforth  let  them  be  as  One. 

Associationists  are  not  indifferent  to  Religious  inquiry ; they  have  a 
profound  faith  in  the  religious  origin  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul ; 
they  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God ; they  trust  in  the 
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universality  of  Providence ; they  hope  to  see  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
realized  on  Earth.  But  they  cannot  set  up  any  distinct  theological 
creed,  nor  can  they  rely  upon  mere  religious  enthusiasm  in  the  propa- 
gation of  reform.  And  the  reasons  for  their  remaining  neutral  in  these 
matters  are,  that  in  the  multiplicity  and  conflicts  of  warring  sects,  they 
do  not  know  which  to  adopt  as  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the 
truth ; that  they  have  already  recruited  to  their  ranks  persons  who  are 
individually  connected  with  every  existing  Church,  such  as  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Unitarian,  the  Universalist, 
the  New  Church,  &c.  ; that  they  believe  it  to  be  the  most  just  and  ra- 
tional policy  to  remain  on  the  positive  grounds  of  science  which  they 
can  understand,  without  adventuring  into  the  uncertain  fields  of  specu- 
lation or  polemics ; and  that  the  true  Christian  spirit,  at  this  age  of  the 
world,  demands  the  toleration  of  all  who  conscientiously  adhere  to  reli- 
gious truth.  We  recognise  the  right  of  every  individual  to  remain  con- 
nected with  any  branch  of  the  Universal  Church  in  w’hich  he  may  have 
been  taught,  or  which  he  has  conscientiously  adopted  ; while  we  wish 
to  hold  up  the  science  of  Association  as  a Universal  Science,  at  the 
service  of  every  Church  and  Party. 

We  do  protest,  however,  against  the  fanaticism  which  claims  the  reli- 
gious character  exclusively  for  those  engaged  in  doctrinal  disputes  or 
sectarian  declamation,  and  which  argues  that  a scientific  body  must  be 
necessarily  material  or  irreligious  in  opinion  if  it  does  not  directly  advo- 
cate some  peculiar  religious  creed.  We  wish  to  promulgate  the  princi- 
ples of  Science  and  Order  in  Society ; to  neutralize  the  influence  of  a 
deadly  selfishness  and  antagonism,  both  on  the  external  condition  of 
men,  and  on  their  religious  and  political  speculations;  w’e  wish  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  poor,  and  harmonize  the  worldly  interests  of  all  parties, 
that  religion  may  have  universal  and  unceasing  influence  in  reforming 
moral  feeling  and  preparing  souls  for  spiritual  purity  here  and  hereafter  ; 
and  if  for  this  we  are  to  be  accused  of  want  of  Faith  and  Religion,  we 
must  consider  the  accuser  as  destitute  of  charity,  and  a bigot.  It  is  not 
true  religion  that  opposes  Science,  nor  can  it  be  true  Science  that  opposes 
true  Religion,  since  they  mutually  illustrate  and  assist  each  other  in  the 
redemption  of  Humanity  from  ignorance,  from  disease,  from  suffering, 
from  wrong,  and  from  spiritual  death. 

But  we  take  higher  than  this  mere  defensive  ground  ; we  have  posi- 
tive principles  to  teach  ; we  are  propagandists ; and  while  w'e  steadily 
refrain  from  mingling  with  the  peculiar  religious  feelings  of  any  sect  or 
individual,  we  yet  assert  that  the  true  organization  of  every  sect  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  Association.  Religious  truth  is  the 
principle  of  unity  and  harmony,  but  it  cannot  be  realized  in  practice 
universally,  without  a correspondent  unity  of  action  in  the  sphere  of 
worldly  interests.  Association  is  the  true  form  for  the  practical  embo- 
diment of  religious  truth  and  love ; and  W’hile  Attractive  Industry  and 
Unitary  Combination  are  not  themselves  Religious  Unity,  they  are  the 
body  or  collective  form  in  which  alone  the  ordinances  of  Christianity, 
the  spirit  of  Religion,  the  Universal  Church  can  be  incorporated,  prac- 
tically and  incessantly  ; for  without  the  Body  the  Spirit  cannot  be  fully 
manifested  on  Earth. 
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An  important  branch  of  the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  was  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  earth.  He  an- 
nounced, incessantly,  the  practical  reign  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Love 
among  all  men  ; and  it  was  a chief  aim  of  all  his  struggles  and  teach- 
ings to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  this  glorious  consummation.  He 
proclaimed  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind — he  insisted  upon 
universal  justice,  and  he  predicted  the  triumphs  of  universal  unity. 
“ Thou  shalt  love,”  he  said,  “the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind  and 
all  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  soul,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.”  Again:  “If 
ye  love  not  one  another,  how  can  ye  be  my  disciples “I  have 
loved  you,  that  you  also  may  love  one  another.”  “ Ye  are  all  one,  as 
I and  my  father  are  one.”  Again  : he  taught  us  to  ask  in  daily  prayer 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  “ Thy  Kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on 
Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.”  Ay,  it  must  be  done,  actually  executed  in 
all  the  details  of  life  ! And  again,  in  the  same  spirit,  his  disciples  said, 
“ Little  children,  love  one  another.”  “ If  you  love  not  man,  whom 
you  have  seen,  how  can  you  love  God  whom  you  have  not  seen  V 
And  in  regard  to  the  form  which  this  love  should  take,  the  Apostle  Paul 
says,  “As  the  body  is  one,  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  spirit  we  are 
all  baptized  in  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,”  &c.  “That 
there  should  be  no  schism  (disunity)  in  the  body,  but  that  the  members 
should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another ; and  if  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it ; or  one  member  be  honored  all  the  mem- 
bers rejoice  with  it.”  “ Ye  are  members  one  of  another.” 

These  divine  truths  must  be  translated  into  actual  life.  Our  relations 
to  each  other  as  men — our  business  relations  among  others — must  all  be 
instituted  according  to  this  law  of  Highest  Wisdom  and  Love.  In 
Association  alone  can  we  find  the  fulfdment  of  this  duty;  and,  there- 
fore, we  again  insist  that  Association  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the 
Universal  Church.  Let  its  views  of  points  of  doctrine  be  w'hat  they 
may — let  it  hold  to  any  creed  as  to  the  nature  of  man — or  the  Attri- 
butes of  God — or  the  offices  of  Christ — we  say  that  it  cannot  fully  and 
practically  imbody  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  out  of  an  Organization  like 
that  w^hich  w^e  have  described.  It  may  exhibit,  with  more  or  less 
fidelity,  some  tenet  of  a creed,  or  even  some  phase  of  virtue ; but  it 
can  possess  only  a type  and  shadow  of  that  Universal  Unity  which  is 
the  destiny  of  the  Church.  But  let  the  Church  adopt  true  Associative 
Organization,  and  the  blessings  so  long  promised  it  will  be  fulfilled. 
Fourier,  among  the  last  words  that  he  wrote,  describing  the  triumph  of 
Universal  Association,  exclaims,  “ These  are  the  days  of  Mercy  pro- 
mised in  the  w'ords  of  the  Redeemer,”  (Matt.  vi.  5.)  “ Blessed  are  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.” 
It  is  verily  in  Harmony,  in  Associative  Unity,  that  God  will  manifest  to 
us  the  immensity  of  his  Providence,  and  that  the  Saviour  will  come, 
according  to  his  word,  in  “ all  the  glory  of  his  Father:  it  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  that  comes  to  us  in  this  terrestrial  world  ; it  is  the  reign 
of  Christ ; he  has  conquered  Evil.  Christas  regnat,  vincit,  imperat. 
Then  wall  the  Cross  have  accomplished  its  two-fold  destiny,  that  of 
Consolation  during  the  reign  of  Sin,  and  that  of  Universal  Bannefj 
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when  human  reason  shall  have  accomplished  the  task  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Creator.  “ Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness”— the  harmony  of  the  Passions  in  Associative  Unity.  Then 
will  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  display  with  glory  its  device,  the  augury 
of  victory  : in  Hoc  Signo  Vinces  ; for,  then  it  will  have  conquered  evil, 
conquered  the  gates  of  hell,  conquered  false  philosophy  and  national 
indigence,  and  spurious  civilization  ; et  portce  inferi  non  prevalehunty 

CONCLUSION. 

To  the  free  and  Christian  people  of  the  United  States,  then,  we 
commend  the  principle  of  Association  ; we  ask  that  it  be  fairly  sifted  ; 
we  do  not  shrink  from  the  most  thorough  investigation.  The  peculiar 
history  of  this  nation  convinces  us  that  it  has  been  prepared  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  working  out  of  glorious  issues.  Its  position,  its  people, 
its  free  institutions,  all  prepare  it  for  the  manifestation  of  a true  Social 
Order.  Its  wealth  of  territory,  its  distance  from  the  political  influences 
of  older  and  corrupter  nations,  and  above  all  the  general  intelligence  of 
its  people,  alike  contribute  to  fit  it  for  that  noble  Union  of  Freemen 
which  we  call  ASSOCIATION.  That  peculiar  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment, which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  wmrld’s  career,  was  established  by 
our  Fathers;  that  signal  tact  of  our  national  motto  E Pluribus  Unum, 
many  individuals  united  in  one  whole  ; that  beautiful  arrangement  for 
combining  the  most  perfect  independence  of  the  separate  members  with 
complete  harmony  and  strength  in  the  Federal  heart — ^is  a rude  outline 
and  type  of  the  more  scientific  and  more  beautiful  arrangement  which  it 
would  introduce  into  all  the  relations  of  man  to  man.  We  would  give 
our  theory  of  State  Rights  an  application  to  individual  Rights.  W^'e 
would  bind  trade  to  trade,  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  man  to 
man,  by  the  ties  of  interest  and  afi’ection  which  bind  our  larger  aggre- 
gations calletl  States  ; only  we  would  make  the  ties  holier  and  more 
indissoluble.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  this  ; there  is  nothing  im- 
I practicable  ! We,  who  are  represented  in  this  Convention,  have  pledged 
lour  sleepless  energies  to  its  accomplishment.  It  may  cost  time — it  may 
icost  trouble — it  may  expose  us  to  misconception,  and  even  to  abuse  ; 
Ibutitmust  be  done.  We  know  that  we  stand  on  sure  and  positive 
jigrounds  ; we  know  that  a better  time  must  come  ; we  know  that  the 
liHope  and  Heart  of  Humanity  is  with  us— that  Justice,  Truth,  and 
' Goodness,  are  with  us  ; we  feel  that  God  is  with  us,  and  we  do  not  fear 
'the  anger  of  man.  The  Future  is  ours — the  Future  is  ours.  Our  prac- 
dical  plans  may  seem  insignificant,  but  our  moral  aim  is  the  grandest 
i that  ever  elevated  human  thought.  We  want  the  Love  and  Wisdom 
of  the  Highest  to  make  their  daily  abode  with  us  ; we  wish  to  see  all 
mankind  happy  and  good  ; we  desire  to  emancipate  the  human  body 
and  the  human  soul  ; we  long  for  Unity  between  man  and  man  in  true 
Society — between  man  and  nature  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and 
between  man  and  God,  in  Universal  Joy  and  Religion. 
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THE  MAID  OF  THE  MIST. 

BY  J.  M.  KNOWLTON. 


Day  dawns  on  the  valley,  the  hill  and  the  plain, 

The  swift  flow  ing  river,  the  wide  spreading  main. 

And  glad  Nature  awaking,  is  beauteous  and  bright — 

As  she  shakes  from  her  breast  the  dark  mantle  of  night; 
And  the  starlight  from  Heaven  is  fading  away, 

As  brighter  and  brighter  tlie  glow  of  the  day. 

While  above  the  green  tree-tops  the  mists  of  the  morn 
On  its  breezes  arising,  float  lazily  on; 

And  bending  and  turning,  and  dazvding  they  glow 
With  a brightness  outshining  the  fresh-drifted  snow, — 
Now  their  pennons  outspreading,  now  blended  in  one, 
Rose-tinted  and  gilded,  they  catch  the  bright  sun  ; 

Till  slowly  unfolding,  a vision  of  light. 

Their  white  caverns  indw’elling,  breaks  forth  on  my  sight, 
And  the  robe  of  the  morning  its  form  half  conceals, 

And  but  renders  the  fairer  the  parts  it  reveals. 

Still  gaze  I entranced  and  enraptured,  on  high, 

Till  fainter,  and  fainter,  it  melts  in  the  sky — 

’Tis  the  nymph  of  the  morning,  the  goddess  of  ait, 

’Tis  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  in  her  beauty  is  there. 

Now  glancing  and  flashing  the  sunlight’s  full  beam 
On  the  face  of  the  deep  and  the  dark-flowing  stream. 

As  it  courses  still  onward,  in  strength  and  in  pride. 

With  whirl  and  with  rapid,  still  bolder  its  tide; 

O’er  its  rocky  bed  bounding,  its  wild  waves  are  dashed. 
And  its  waters  commingling,  to  fury  are  lashed. 

Around  and  around,  in  the  vast  foaming  sea. 

Like  a giant  imprisoned  it  strives  to  be  free  : 

For  a moment  exulting,  it  breaks  the  dark  chain. 

And  now  placidly  onward,  is  coursing  again ; 

For  a moment  triumphing,  then  down  it  must  go 
'fo  the  vast  yawning  depths  of  the  cavern  below  : 

For  swift  from  the  rock-crested  turret  ’tis  cast. 

And  Niagara’s  thunder  is  borne  on  tbe  blast. 

Now  gracefully  bending  against  the  blue  sky. 

The  spray-wreathing  column  is  mounting  on  high. 

On  its  summit  reclining  she  scans  the  bleak  shore. 

And  she  mingles  her  laugh  with  the  cataract’s  roar: 

On  the  brink  of  the  torrent  she  poises  her  now. 

Now  she  kisses  the  foam  of  the  white  wave  below. 

Now  she  skims  like  a bird  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 

While  in  fury  around  her  the  mad  waters  sweep; 

But  she  heeds  not  their  threat’ning;  and  wanton  her  play. 
As  she  bathes  her  fair  form  in  the  clash  of  the  spray. 

For  swift  is  her  coming,  and  beauteous  and  fair. 

Is  tht  Maid  of  the  Mist,  the  bright  goddess  of  air. 
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Lo  ! the  King-  of  the  Storm  is  abroad  on  the  blast, 

And  the  blackness  of  night  o’er  the  heaven  is  cast  ; 

From  the  fast-spreading  cloud  comes  the  thunder’s  deep  growl. 
And  from  mountain  and  forest  the  tempest’s  wild  howl, 

And  from  heaven’s  wide  windows,  tlie  vast  sheet  of  rain, 

In  one  torrent  outpouring,  descends  on  the  plain ; 

Sweeps  the  wind  in  its  fury,  the  thunder’s  loud  crash 
Follows,  peal  upon  peal,  with  the  lightning’s  red  flash, 

And  the  spirits  of  evil  exult  in  its  glare — 

As  their  revel  they  hold  in  their  kingdom  of  air. 

Earth  trembles  and  quakes,  for  its  Maker  is  near. 

And  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  crouching  in  fear. 

And  the  strong,  sturdy  oak  to  the  earth  is  downcast. 

And  the  once  lowering  pine-tree  must  bend  to  the  blast. 
Resistless  its  fury,  resounding  its  jar, 

’Tis  the  sport  of  the  tempest — ’tis  Nature’s  wild  war. 

It  has  passed — it  is  gone,  and  the  thunder  has  ceased. 

And  the  Storm-King  is  hushed,  and  his  anger  appeased. 

And  the  darkness  is  lifting  from  hill  and  from  plain. 

And  the  face  of  the  landscape  is  smiling  again. 

And  the  soft-breathing  zephyr  steals  up  from  the  sea. 

And  the  cloud-battling  squadrons  are  borne  far  a-lee. 

And  the  music  of  Nature  is  floating  above. 

From  the  pearl-dropping  leaflet  of  tree  and  of  grove. 

And  once  more  the  glad  sunshine  in  beauty  breaks  forth. 

And  lights  up  with  glory  the  bosom  of  earth; 

And  the  rainbow  of  promise  is  bright  in  the  air — 

Lo  ! the  Maid  of  the  Mist  in  her  beauty  is  there. 

When  the  bright  stars  are  keeping  their  vigils  on  high. 

And  the  shadows  of  even  are  dark  on  the  sky  ; 

When  the  daylight  is  gone  from  the  faint  glowing  west. 

And  earth  weary  is  still,  and  her  children  at  rest ; 

Then  her  cloud-woven  mantle  around  her  she  throws. 

And  softly,  and  gently,  she  seeks  her  repose  : 

And  the  deep  quiet  shade  of  the  valley  she  loves. 

Where  the  rose  tree  and  laurel  have  planted  their  groves. 
Where  the  eglantine  blushing,  scarce  lifts  up  its  head. 

And  its  sweetness  like  incense  around  her  is  shed. 

And  the  daisy  and  violet  the  brighter  appear, 

When  they  know  that  the  cloud  of  hercoming  is  near. 

And  earth  joyfully  welcomes  the  blessing  she  gives, 

As  refreshen’d  and  gladden’d,  her  form  it  receives. 

And  the  glade’s  grassy  bosom  infolds  its  fair  guest. 

And  its  soft,  tinkling  music  invites  her  to  rest. 

With  the  morning’s  first  dawm  she  is  up  and  away. 

For  she  loves  not  to  strive  with  the  god  of  the  day, 

Least  the  robe  that  conceals  her  should  melt  with  his  rays. 
And  mortal  unchecked  on  her  beauty  should  gaze. 

For  though  loving  the  earth,  still  her  home  is  the  cloud. 

Still  her  brightness  concealing,  its  darkness  must  shroud. 

For  shecourteth  its  shadow,  and  coy  as  she’s  fair — 

Is  the  Maid  of  the  Mist — is  the  goddess  of  air. 

In  her  being  immortal,  she  sprang  from  the  sky. 

Time  mars  not  her  beauty,  age  dims  not  her  eye — 

For  she  revel’d  in  air  when  the  stars  had  their  birth. 

And  she  welcomed  to  being  the  fresh-blooming  earth — 

And  the  flower  groves  of  Eden  beheld  her  glad  smile. 

E’er  the  heir  of  its  pleasures  was  tainted  with  guile. 
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And  a shadow  of  grief  o’er  her  brow’s  sunlight  crossed, 
And  a tear  dirain’d  her  eye,  when  that  Eden  was  lost. 
Since  then,  though  long  ages  above  her  have  rolled, 

Ever  swift  is  her  course,  and  her  flight  ever  bold  ; 

Still  her  cheek  is  as  fresh  as  the  glow  of  the  morn, 

And  the  white  cloud  indwelling,  still  graceful  her  form ; 
Still  scales  she  the  mountain,  still  loves  she  the  vale. 
Still  breathes  with  the  zephyr,  still  floats  on  the  gale, 
Still  sports  in  the  clash  of  the  swift  rushing  spray, 

Still  flies  from  the  glare  of  the  sun’s  brightest  ray. 

Still  seeks  the  glad  earth  for  her  dreamy  repose. 

Still  on  leaf  and  on  herbage,  her  blessing  bestows; 

Ever  fleeting  and  young,  ever  joyous  and  fair— 

Is  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  in  her  kingdom  of  air. 


THOUGHTS  FOE  THE  PEOPLE. 


BY  CABLOS  D.  STUART. 


THE  MlSSIOiSr  OF  STEA^r. 

We  live  in  a great  age,  surrounded  by  such  wonderful  things  that 
old  fashioned  miracles  are  with  us  “small  things  and  past.”  The  mind 
of  the  world  seems  turned,  and  setting  about  a higher  human  destiny. 
Mehemet  Ah  allows  a Christian  chapel  to  lift  its  spire  among  Ottoman 
mosques ; and  the  Pope,  besides  issuing  business  bulls  for  the  construction 
of  railway  lines,  offers  the  handsome  reward  of  a thousand  dollars  to  any 
man  who  will  suggest  the  best  route  for  a new  road  across  the  Alps.  The 
clatter  of  car  wheels  already  breaks  upon  the  ear  of  the  Vatican — the 
salt  marshes  of  the  Pontine  tremble  under  the  flight  of  frightened  swine- 
herds, and  the  depot-bells  ring  out  and  in  the  hurrying  passengers  for 
St.  Peter’s  and  the  Capitoline  hill.  Who  ever  dreamed,  of  such  a 
racket  and  revolution.’  Where  are  the  old  monks  with  their  croziers, 
that  they  do  not  rise  against  this  new  hissing  steam  monster — this  devil 
incarnate  against  all  solitudes,  seclusions,  penances  and  fasts .’  Could 
the  magnificent  Lorenzo,  nodding  in  his  Bucentaur,  have  fancied  of 
such  a thing — or  Cosmo,  eyeing  the  sea  all  covered  with  light-oared 
gondolas.’  Alack,  for  the  spirit  of  trade,  world-communion,  Chris- 
tianity, and  glorious  cheer  that  comes  to  us  on  this  fire  and  water 
.winged  Mercury.  Chinese  walls,  scimetar-guarded  harems.  Jugger- 
nauts, and  wooden  shoes  crumble,  dissolve,  and  fly  into  thin  air,  hence- 
forth to  be  remembered  as  an  old  dream  ! There  are  coming  to  be  no 
castes,  bounds,  or  barriers  on  the  earth.  We  have  found  the  race-horse 
that  leaps  the  highest  dykes,  and  now  to  our  lady-love  Humanity,  we 
can  send  or  bear  the  latest  and  tenderest  despatch.  How  the  valleys 
are  exalted,  the  mountains  flee  away,  and  the  little  hills  skip  like  lambs. 
I should  like  to  live  in  the  next  century,  just  to  see  what  the  end  of  all 
this  is  to  be.  What  rare  astonishment  would  fill  an  old  lord  of  the 
middle  ages,  could  he  see  a rail-train  thundering  by  his  rickety  towers, 
snorting  louder  than  a whole  race  of  Saxon  wild  boars. 

If  I mistake  not,  our  “ condition  of  things”  would  astonish  him 
more  than  any  backward  flight  could  us.  We  have  almost  all  of  us 
lived  to  see  this  most  remarkable  of  revolutions — and  if  the  world 
should  stand  till  its  scalp  were  as  gray  as  a silver  fox’s,  or  its  bald  head 
needed  a wig,  there  could  happen  none  stranger.  A wonderful,  pro- 
mising, hopeful,  magnificent  age!  all  over  flecked  with  gladness  and 
gold.  Fulton’s  bones  are  scarcely  crumbled  in  the  ground,  while  his 
fire-steed  has  trampled  the  entire  earth,  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  and  revo- 
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lutionized,  without  blood,  the  aspect  of  the  whole  world.  On  running 
wheels — rolling  wheels — whirling  wheels,  and  by  every  species  of  hook, 
claw,  spindle  and  gudgeon,  it  has  pierced  into  the  old  conservative, 
groping,  blind  bowels  of  the  past,  and  roused  up  the  life,  energy,  faith 
and  good-will  of  mankind.  Oceans  are  converted  to  mill-ponds,  China 
can  toss  a tea-cady  into  America,  and  a Birmingham  “ patent  spoon” 
suffices  to  reach  to  Japan.  There  are  short  “popular  routes”  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  Pekin  ; England  pastures  her  sheep  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  convenience,  and  a good  hope  it  is;  while  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  “ snug  as  a bug  in  a rug,”  are  being  fitted  up  for  European 
and  American  pleasure  excursions.  Where  is  the  desert  of  Arabia 
Annihilated  by  steam  ! The  salt  pillars  of  Sodom  are  only  a stone’s 
throw'  from  the  “salt  licks”  of  Ohio.  Where  is  the  Russian  bear — 
that  huge  black  bear  that  used  to  be  beard  growling  along  the  Siberian 
waste,  and  among  the  snowy  peaks  of  Ural  There  is  no  such  animal, 
it  is  dead,  hide  and  hair,  clean  gone  ! Englishmen  are  yachting  on  the 
Neva,  the  emperor  eats  poached  eggs  at  Buckingham  palace.  Jonathan 
is  cutting  up  the  icebergs,  and  building  depots  for  them  in  Morocco  and 
Ecuador.  Business  is  brisk,  money  plenty,  and  only  potatoes  scarce. 
But  the  world  is  not  going  to  live  alw'ays  on  potatoes,  we  have  only 
half  lived  as  yet.  While  we  fly  over  and  under  the  earth,  we  shall 
dive  more  into  it,  and  get  more  out  of  it  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. Without  abusing  health  or  limb,  we  shall  by  and  by  have  a 
science  of  living  as  fast  as  w’e  move.  Everybody  wdll  have  oranges, 
peaches,  and  figs  on  his  table.  There  is  earth  enough,  sun  enough, 
seed  enough,  and  steam  enough  to  bring  more  than  this  to  pass.  And 
all  the  old  hovels  and  mud  houses  must  come  down — nothing  but  neat 
cottages  with  spreading  lawns,  statues,  fountains,  and  ivy-crowned  eaves, 
can  perfect  the  picture  we  have  begun  sketching  in  our  age.  The 
marshes  must  be  drained,  the  bogs  filled  up,  the  woods  trimmed- into 
parks,  then  the  world  will  grow  affectionate,  mannerly,  and  merciful, 
and  we  shall  have  our  new'  garden  of  Eden  and  the  Millennium.  Lions 
will  be  either  killed  or  tamed,  and  there  will  be  no  hydras,  cougars,  sea- 
serpents,  nor  ugly  land  snakes  to  bite,  frighten  and  annoy  people,  except 
in  curious  stufled  skins  at  the  American  and  British  museums.  How 
fast  we  are  getting  rid  of  old  monsters.  Monsters  of  the  forest,  flood, 
state,  church  and  naughty  society — and  all  by  steam.  Men  see  that 
good  things  are  to  be  had,  and  they  relish  the  idea,  they  reach  out  after 
them.  They  care  less  for  laborious  bone-breaking  chivalry,  than  easy, 
quiet,  religious  humanity.  Humanity  is  the  cry  of  steam.  Commerce 
echoes  it — science  and  art  echo  it — men’s  wants,  tastes,  and  improved 
philosophies  echo  it,  and  it  comes.  Look  at  it ! What  a round,  broad- 
shouldered,  laughing-faced,  and  arms-full-of-luxury  fellow  it  is.  The 
rich  love  it,  the  poor  love  it,  the  bond  and  free  love  it,  and  there  gathers 
a regular  Christmas  shout  as  it  rolls  down  the  mountain  side  all  wrapped 
in  wool  and  fur,  and  through  the  valleys  with  wheat  heads  and  luscious 
fruits.  Halt  the  scowls  and  wrinkles  of  the  human  race  vanish  at  once, 
and  the  rest  follow  in  fear  and  shame.  The  judge  groans  with  the  ful- 
ness of  justice — the  priest  overruns  with  the  gospel,  the  “ sincere  milk 
of  the  word” — the  warriors  fall  to  digging  the  ground  with  swords, 
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and  cannon-balls  are  run  into  clock- weights.  Everybody  wants  a clock. 
Connecticut  dances  with  circular  saws,  lathes,  and  furnaces  to  supply 
the  demand.  Yes,  everybody  wants  a clock,  to  know  and  note  the 
precious  time.  Minutes,  hours  and  days  are  not  heavy  as  of  old,  they 
are  the  all-glorious  heritage  of  man  on  earth.  They  serve  him  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry;  to  lift  his  softest  silk  handkerchief  to  wipe  the 
least  tear  from  a human  eye  ; to  exalt  himself  with  looking  upon  nature, 
great,  beautiful  nature — brilliant  with  suns  and  glimmering  stars,  sea 
waves  and  river  waves,  fruits  and  flowers — odorous  with  sweet-smelling 
spices,  soft  with  ambrosial  gales,  and  glorified  by  faces  made  in  fhe 
image  of  the  benign,  beautiful,  and  blessed  God  ! Is  this  an  allegory — 
can  we  have  all  this?  Why  can  we  not  make  all  the  earth  a garden, 
just  as  easily  as  a man  makes  a little  patch  of  it  into  a garden?  What 
was  Paradise  but  a fruit-field,  until  man  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree,  and 
finding  his  eyes  opened  to  a knowledge  of  strength — departed  from  his 
estate,  smote  his  brother,  and  hedging  himself  behind  walls  for  a defence 
against  those  he  had  outraged,  sacrificed  his  beautiful  Eden.  Flowers 
could  not  grow  on  his  castle  walls  under  the  heavy  feet  of  fighting 
men;  fruits  would  notripen  in  the  moat  and  trench.  Man  was  turned 
out  of  Paradise  because  he  abandoned  it,  and  most  righteously  and 
naturally  has  he  found  thorns  and  thistles,  and  been  a vagabond  on  the 
earth  ever  since.  The  generous  dews  and  reviving  suns  fall  and  glow 
as  in  the  beginning,  the  ground  returns  answer  with  abundant  fat  things, 
to  the  spade-pressure,  and  Eden  waits  for  re-occupancy  upon  the  will 
of  man.  Has  he  not  tried  his  way  in  wildernesses  and  robber  caves 
long  enough?  and  why,  then,  with  his  new  Steam  ally  and  convictions, 
may  he  not  carry  our  allegory  out?  What  means  that  prayer,  “Thy 
kingdom  come,  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth” — only  to  be  mocked  at, 
or  did  that  teacher  who  “ spake  as  never  man  spake,”  behold  beyond 
our  times  the  descending  kingdom  once  more  established  on  earth? 
Was,  and  is  that  prayer  uttered  with  sublime  faith — or  is  it  a solemn 
delusion  ? My  belief  and  aspirations  stand  by  its  utterance  in  faith.  I 
see  the  Millennium  no  cheat  to  the  true,  active  spirit  of  man.  Christ’s 
life  diffused  into  universal  example  accomplishes  all,  and  more  than 
human  heart  has  conceived.  Already  wings  of  angels  rustle  on  the 
breeze,  and  songs  of  “ peace  on  earth  and  good  will  unto  men,”  trem- 
ble into  glorious  anthems,  fit  for  the  once  uncorrupted  world.  There 
was  some  excuse  for  the  Infidel  against  God  in  the  barbarous  days,  but 
where  is  the  Infidel  against  God  and  Humanity  to-day?  God  and  Hu- 
manity— this  has  even  become  the  cry  of  the  Fathers  of  Inquisitions. 
Shall  we  not  hail  and  accept  it,  and  fling  it  abroad  as  fast  as  lips  can 
utter,  or  Steam  bear  it?  Wonderful  age,  there  is  no  resisting  its  spirit! 
Kings  and  lords,  statesmen  and  churchmen  might  as  well,  if  they  had 
the  will,  oppose  arras  of  flesh  against  the  fiery  bolts  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
as  stand  up  before  the  progress  of  our  times.  Humanity,  like  a snow- 
ball gathered  on  the  highest  Alp,  rolls,  widens,  and  with  ever-increasing 
irresistible  force,  dashes  down  the  mountains  of  age,  guilt,  error,  op- 
pression, injustice  and  wrong,  leaving  a sun-bright  sky  above  the  ruins 
of  the  past  world,  that  serves  only  to  heighten,  by  remembrance,  the 
splendor  of  advancing  eras. 
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LABOR. 

I see  the  man  who  scorns  honest  labor.  Who  clothes  him  with  fine 
linen,  and  bids  him  fare  sumptuously  every  day  ? On  his  back  is  the 
fleece  of  the  peasant’s  sheep,  sheared  by  the  peasant’s  strong  hand, 
whitened  in  the  clear  flow  of  the  mountain  stream,  and  spun  by  hands, 
if  not  as  white,  more  true  and  stainless  than  the  crowned  queen’s  ! Not 
a rag  of  all  that  curiously  wrought,  colored  and  fashioned  gear,  which 
defends  him  from  the  keen  frost,  the  scorch  of  summer,  and  gives  him 
grace  in  the  eye  of  beauty — not  a single  rag  is  there,  but  rises  up  in 
judgment  and  gives  him  back  scorn  for  scorn,  h'ool  and  drone!  He 
has  mistaken  the  true  altitude  of  man — the  heart-beat  of  the  great  uni- 
verse itself.  Annul  that  labor  which  he  scorns,  and  he  stands  amid 
these  elements  of  nature  nude  as  when  born.  The  polished  hide  which 
has  felt  the  busy  touch  of  many  hands,  over  which  eyes  have  tired  and 
hearts  grown  faint,  crumbles  from  his  shifdess  feet — the  bright  fair  cloth 
in  its  thousand  forms  vumishes  from  his  shrinking  limbs — and  the  great 
inheritance  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  broad  fruitful  lands,  sprung  from  the 
brain  of  genius  and  the  hand  of  toil,  and  bequeathed  to  that  miserable 
belier  of  humanity  by  hard  honest  thrift,  ily  back  into  their  wilderness 
being,  and  the  proud  fool-occupant  stands  possessionless  and  alone! 
Who  now  will  minister  to  liis  w'ants,  who  kindle  even  on  the  rudest 
cabin-hearth  a fire  to  stay  the  pitiless  linger  of  the  storm  t All-charitable 
nature  moulds  not  herself  into  palaces  and  ingots,  and  slaves  rise  not  at 
the  beck  of  imperious  will.  Ah,  thou  man  who  scornest  labor,  look 
around  and  see  that  there  is  yet  some  dignity  and  beauty  in  toil.  That 
she  has  compassed  some  oceans,  bridged  rivers,  delved  in  mines,  and 
founded  empires  and  practical  religions  in  defiance  of  thy  taunt.  Her 
giant  will  is  busied  with  loftier  thought  than  scorning  thee  as  thou 
deservest!  Let  her  reproof  and  thy  scourge  be  that  thou  art  contemned 
by  God  and  man.  By  God,  who  scorned  not  to  build  for  himself  a 
universe,  and  clothe  himself  about  with  angels  and  hovering  glories — 
by  man,  proud  of  his  power  to  exalt  the  image,  and  imitate  the  example 
of  God. 

ANALYSIS  OF  WEALTH. 

Gold  has  been  defined  as  “ the  sweat  of  the  poor,  and  the  blood  of 
the  brave.”  It  is  not  necessarily  wealth.  Thousands  who  have  coffers 
laden  with  it  are  among  the  most  miserable.  Wealih  depends  not  upon 
the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  our  possession.  Its  intrinsic  character  is 
measured  by  the  vmriety  of  human  tastes.  Kingdoms  for  some,  mines 
for  others,  books,  excitement,  and  solitude  form  the  goals  of  differing 
desires.  Pow’er,  fame,  and  even  obscurity  are  sought  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  wealth.  Money  is  valueless  beyond  its  application  to  our 
wants — our  necessities.  What  was  gold  or  pearls  to  the  man  famishing 
in  the  desert — only  a glittering  mockery.  Hunger  asked  for  fruit,  thirst 
for  a clear  spring — and  for  these,  which  were  wasting  in  thousands  of 
valleys,  the  dying  traveller  would  have  given  all  the  gold  in  the  world. 
Wealth,  true  wealth,  is  that  possession  which  satisfies  the  heart.  Palaces 
and  lands  may  still  leave  a man  miserable.  To  be  satisfied  in  one’s 
self — to  feel  no  aching  nor  void — to  sleep  peacefully,  and  wake  without 
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pain,  regret,  or  remorse,  such  is  wealth.  Content  and  health  are  a 
prouder  inheritance  than  belongs  to  kings.  With  these  the  hardest 
pillow  becomes  soft,  the  roughest  way  smooth,  the  darkest  future  bright, 
and  their  possessor  stands  up  a man,  than  whom  God  has  made  none 
nobler — free  from  the  canker  that  follows  power  and  fame,  and  inde- 
pendent of  tlie  exigencies  which  make  and  may  shiver  crowns.  Money, 
beyond  self-wants,  may  be  desirable  ; the  misfortunes  and  necessities  of 
our  fellows  often  cast  them  upon  us,  and  means  to  relieve  them  add  as 
keenly  to  our  joy  as  theirs.  For  the  promotion  of  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  true,  gold,  goods,  and  lands,  are  a heritage  from  heaven  ; 
but  when  wrapped  in  a napkin,  and  bound  on  the  heart,  they  congeal 
human  sympathies,  and  blast  human  life. 

INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN. 

Deprived  of  an  equal  voice  in  the  government  and  councils  of  nations, 
and  of  the  chances  to  reveal  heroism  and  physical  power  on  the  battle- 
field, Woman  has  exercised  but  a partial  influence  over  the  fate  of  man- 
kind. In  savage,  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  epochs,  she  has  been 
scarcely  more  than  a creature  to  bring  forth  the  progeny  and  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  world.  Drudging  and  bowed  down  in  the  wigwam  of 
the  savage — following  the  trails  of  armies  to  kindle  camp-fires  and  pre- 
pare the  food  of  the  warrior — tilling  the  fields  of  her  little  more  civilized 
task-master,  or  ministering  from  slave-marts  to  the  passions  of  pandering 
man,  as  all  Asia  reveals  her. 

What  has  woman  been  but  a trampled  flower,  still  beautiful  in  its  ruin 
— plucked  and  cast  by  the  moment  its  odor  has  produced  satiety.  How 
unlike  that  glorious  being  who,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  was  given  to  man 
to  solace  and  beguile  him — to  fill  the  spaces  of  solitude  with  the  beati- 
itude  of  heaven.  Her  weakness,  innocence,  and  confiding  nature  were 
then,  what  they  should  ever  have  remained,  the  elements  of  transcendent 
strength.  In  that  fair  and  tremulous  beauty,  which  was  as  heaven  itself, 
lived  the  angels  who  forsook  the  earth  when  woman  descended  from  her 
primitive  being.  Step  by  step  was  the  fall  accelerated,  until  in  ages 
but  just  gone,  nothing  but  tears  were  left  to  assert  the  humanity  of  her 
race.  Woman  is  oidy  inferior  to  man  in  gross  physical  power — in  all 
the  fine  and  heroic  sentiments  she  is  his  equal,  if  not  superior,  and 
generations,  in  whatever  age  of  darkness  or  light,  take  their  hue  and 
shape  from  the  impress  of  her  power.  If  she  be  trampled  and  debased, 
so  will  be  her  children — if  she  be  pure  and  beautiful  in  heart  and  life, 
her  progeny  will  be  the  same.  In  whatever  condition,  her  original  na- 
ture has  never  been  fully  obscured.  Gleams  of  the  heroic  and  heavenly 
have  shot  out  from  the  darkness — Spartan  and  Roman  mothers  have  an- 
swered for  the  sex — and  even  the  wilderness  has  not  wanted  lofty  speci- 
mens of  the  true  woman  among  the  savages  of  our  race.  Give  woman 
the  place  of  companionship  which  God  gavm  her,  let  her  be  the  coun- 
sellor and  friend  of  man,  and  the  scale  of  our  civilization  will  never 
droop  on  the  side  of  humanity. 
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BY  CABLOS  D.  STUART. 

FREEDOM. 

Chains  are  for  Dogs,  not  Men. — G.  IIerwegh. 


I. 

Awakk,  ye  slaves,  wake  ! 

The  throned  tyrant  shake, 

Your  red  fetters  break! 

Awake,  and  be  free  ! 

Who  bids  you  wear  chains? 

What  blood’s  in  your  veins'? 

Scourge  kings  from  your  plains ; 
Awake,  and  be  free ! 

II. 

Like  fire-cloven  mountains. 

Like  wind-cradled  fountains, 

Like  stout  forests  shaken, 

Awaken,  awaken  ! 

Be  free  ! 

Like  clouds  thunder-riven. 

The  surge  tempest  driven, 

Let  one  blow  be  given. 

To  show  ye  have  striven 
To  rise  and  be  free ! 

III. 

Be  free — up,  be  free  ! 

Like  the  sea,  the  sea. 

Whose  waves  mock  the  lightning  and  thunder. 
And  hurl  the  wreck’d  navies  far  under. 

To  dark  caverns,  shaded 
Witii  slimy  weeds,  braided — 

So  rive  ye  the  despots  asunder ! 

Hark ! thought’s  lightning  pinions, 

Oppression’s  fierce  minions 
Have  cloven  ! 

Unwoven, 

Their  blood-clotted  knouts  are  all  riven. 

And  they,  hurl’d  to  vengeance  unshriven  ! 

Hark ! hear  ye,  they  tremble  affrighten’d — 
Look!  see  ye,  your  dungeons  are  brighten’d 
With  fire,  as  with  fire! 

Look,  higher,  still  higher ! 

It  flashes  and  flames  with  a roar. 

And  the  whips  that  were  soaked  with  your  gore 
Are  burning,  and  ye 
If  awake,  might  be  free ! 
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IV. 

Awake  ! the  steel  lances  are  flashing' ; 
Wake!  temples  and  prisons  are  crashing; 
Wake  ! Liberty’s  torrent  is  dashing, 

And  palaces  fall — 

And  castle  and  wall, 

Where  the  plague-seed  of  ages  was  sown. 
Ate  with  furj"^  o’erlhrown  ! 

And  millions  leap  forth  from  their  cells 
Unbounded!  and  Tyranny's  yells 
Make  mirth  for  the  carrion  kite, 

And  wolves  from  their  famine-meal  fright ! 


V. 

Awake  ! every  valley  is  teeming 

With  hosts,  and  red  banners  are  streaming — 

And  lips  white  with  pallor 
Are  crimson'd  by  valor. 

And  s/ai-es  fan  the  fire  till  it 'quickens  ! 

Aw'ake ! for  the  last  struggle  thickens — 

The  beacons  are  lighted. 

The  battle-vows  plighted. 

And  Russell,  and  Sydney,  and  Hampden,  and  Tell, 
And  Warren,  and  Hale, 

By  mountain  and  vale. 

With  freedom’s  rude  host  like  an  avalanche  swell ; 
And  martyr-blocks  sodden 
With  blood — and  turfs  trodden 
By  iron-heel’d  legions  are  borne 
In  the  van — and  red  fetters  torn 
From  the  limbs  of  pale  Women,  are  flung 
To  the  flames  of  the  forge,  whence  they  sprung ! 

VI. 

Awake ! the  mail’d  despots  are  broken — 

The  voices  of  millions  have  spoken 
In  thunder,  their  fall  ! 

And  Liberty’s  shout  has  o’ertaken 
The  echo,  and  wildly  are  shaken 
Both  pillar  and  wall. 

And  valley,  and  cavern,  and  dell ; 

Each  spot  where  a tyranny  fell. 

Or  where  crumbled  a chain. 

As  a temple  and  fane. 

Where  gather  the  feet  of  the  Free, 

Of  the  Free,  the  Free!  Such  are  ye! 


TO  THE  MILLION. 


I. 

Why  shall  a million  bow  down  to  one  man — 

Or  why  shall  one  tread  on  the  necks  of  a realm  I 
The  lash  and  the  lance,  or  the  rod  and  the  ban. 

Ye  may  rise  if  ye  dare  in  an  hour,  and  o’erwhelm  ! 
And  be  free  as  the  wind,  or  the  cloud,  or  the  waves — 
Ye  are  fools,  to  kneel  down  and  be  silently  slaves! 

II. 

Could  they  chain  such  as  Tell  ? or  dare  even 
To  lift  up  the  fetters  he  dashed  to  the  earth — 
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As  well  might  they  grasp  at  the  sunlight  of  heaven, 
As  hope  to  enslave  by  the  free  spirit’s  hearth  ; 

And  who  are  ye,  shtivel’d,  and  wasted,  and  torn, 

Who  bear  not  a Tell’s  heart,  the  tyrant  to  scorn  ! 

in. 

I own  ye  not  brothers — if  arms  ye  have  got. 

And  beat  them  not  strongly  ’gainst  tyranny’s  breast; 
I own  ye  not  fellows — who,  kneeling,  dare  not 
To  hurl  back  the  fetters  by  which  ye  are  prest ; 

If  ye  have  God’s  image,  then  prove  ye  are  God’s, 

By  crushing  earth’s  sceptres,  and  breaking  its  rods ! 

IV. 

Ye  shriek  in  your  bondage,  and  howl  in  your  mines. 
Ye  kiss  the  red  hoof  as  it  tramples  you  down; 
Sweat  blood  in  the  furrow  for  tyranny’s  shrines. 

And  lick  the  low  dust  at  the  beck  of  the  crown — 

I own  ye  not,  bondsmen — who  dare  not  to  feel 
Ye  have  might  to  crush  tyrants,  and  shiver  their  steel 


SONG  OF  THE  SLAVE. 

I. 

0,  Liberty!  I wait  for  thee 
To  break  this  chain  and  dungeon-bar 
I hear  thy  spirit  calling  me. 

Deep  in  the  frozen  north  afar. 

With  voice  like  God’s,  and  visage  like  a star! 

II. 

Long  cradled  by  the  mountain-wind. 

Thy  mate  the  eagle  and  the  storm. 

Arise  ! and  from  thy  brow  unbind 
The  wreath  that  gives  it  starry  form. 

And  smite  the  strength  that  would  thy  strength  deform 

III. 

Yet,  Liberty  ! thy  dawning  light. 

Obscured  by  dungeon-bars,  shall  cast 
A splendor  on  the  breaking  night. 

And  tyrants,  flying  pale  and  fast. 

Shall  tremble  at  thy  gaze,  and  stand  aghast ! 


TO  SLAVES  EVERYWHERE. 


I. 

Slaves  of  a vassal  land. 

Why  do  ye  bow — 

Can  ye  not  vow 
And  rise  with  battle  brand. 

And  break  the  lash,  that  makes  the  red  flesh  quiver! 
Nor  cry  from  day  to  day,  “ 0,  Tyrant,  do  deliver !” 

II. 

Are  ye  not  men  of  might. 

E'en  as  your  lord. 

Who  with  his  sword 
Has  riven  ye  of  right  ] 

Nay,  not  of  right,  O God  ! Oh  precious  heaven  ! 
Still  ye  have  right,  though  from  it  basely  driven. 
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III. 

Why  do  ye  sit  in  chains, 

Why  plead — when  ye, 

May  thus  be  free. 

E’en  as  the  wind  ! whose  reins 
Are  in  the  hands  of  the  storm-brewing’  sky, 

Loose  as  the  cloud  that  dances  swiftly  by. 

IV. 

Have  ye  not  lips  of  fire 
To  pass  the  word  ? 

Have  ye  not  heard 
That  ye  are  men  1 and  higher 
W as  never  king  than  one  of  ye  ! whose  strength 
Shall  clutch,  and  smite  him  from  his  throne  at  length. 

V. 

Call  not  on  Hercules  ! 

Lift  at  the  wheel. 

And  he  shall  reel 
W horn  ye  were  wont  to  please. 

By  fawning  like  slimed  reptiles  at  his  feet! 

Then,  freedom’s  triumph  shall  be  first  complete  ! 

VI. 

Ireland,  or  other  land 
If  they  have  heart 
And  soul,  to  slari ! 

Need  wear  no  more  the  band. 

But  with  their  millions,  in  the  firm  earth  trample 
All  whips  and  chains,  and  warn  by  their  example ! 

VII. 

Rise,  ye  generations. 

Who,  to  the  rod 
Debase  the  God 
Of  men,  and  nations  ! 

Ye  are  the  Earth’s  Omnipotent,  all  ye — 

And  may,  or  may  not,  as  ye  will,  be  free  ! 


UP,  BROTHERS,  UP! 


I. 

Up,  brothers,  up  ! the  light  begins 
Along  the  eastern  sky. 

To  promise  that  the  night  is  past. 
And  better  days  are  nigh  ; 

A clarion  voice  rings  o’er  the  hills, 
'I'he  valleys  catch  the  sound — 
And  freedom  is  the  stirring  cry 
That  fills  the  world  around  ! 


II. 

It  pierces  through  the  fading  gloom, 
Its  strength  the  peasant  feels — 

And  old  oppression  from  its  throne 
With  shame  and  terror  reels  ; 

All  men  lift  up  their  hearts  and  hands. 
More  fearless  and  more  free. 

And  loud  ring  out  the  common  shout. 
No  more  we’ll  bend  the  knee  ! 
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III. 

From  smithy-foTg-e,  from  fisher’s  cot, 

From  ploughs  that  break  tlie  lea. 

From  iron  looms,  from  smoking  mines. 
From  shi])s  that  cleave  the  sea — 

One  voice  unites,  and  mightier 
Sweeps  on,  and  ever  on  ; 

The  tyrant’s  day,  the  vassal’s  work 
Are  gone,  for  ever  gone ! 

IV, 

Up,  brothers,  up  ! and  share  the  light. 

Rejoice,  the  day  has  come. 

When  freedom  decks  the  lowest  shrine. 
And  guards  the  poorest  home; 

Rejoice,  and  pledge  with  strengthening  ties 
The  new-born  lieart  and  mind. 

To  keep  the  boon,  and  pass  it  on 
To  all  of  human  kind. 


V. 

Rejoice  that  ye  have  broke  at  length 
The  thong  and  heavy  chain. 

Which  neither  age  nor  human  strength 
Can  bind  ye  with  again  ; 

Rejoice,  and  swear  ye  w’ill  not  bend 
Nor  give  the  guerdon  back. 

Though  glistening  steel  disputes  the  way. 
And  flame  is  on  your  track  ! 


THE  PEASANT  KING. 


I. 

There  is  a man  of  prouder  heart, 

And  nobler  far  I ween. 

Than  sceptred  king  or  laurel’d  chief, 

Or  warrior  in  his  sheen  ! 

Who  would  not  give  to  prince  or  peer 
The  splendor  of  his  name. 

Though  hosts  ran  shouting  at  his  heels, 
The  heralds  of  his  fame  ! 


II. 

See  ! yonder  is  his  palace  high  ! 

His  kingdom  firm  and  wide  ; 

His  throne  the  cot,  his  sword  the  plough  ; 

His  realm  the  valley-side  ! 

His  only  hosts,  his  flocks  and  herds, 

And  fields  of  nodding  grain. 

The  subjects  of  his  royal  rule. 

The  lords  of  his  domain  ! 

III. 

He  wants  no  helms,  nor  iron  hands. 

Nor  pomp  of  waving  plumes  ; 

Nor  vassal  knee,  nor  courtier  tread, 

Nor  India’s  soft  perfumes ! 
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He  holds  his  rein,  he  drives  his  steed, 

And  bares  his  shining  blade  ; 

And  herds  are  thinn’d,  and  fields  are  strewn, 
But  not  with  ruin  laid. 


IV. 

What  ho  ! in  court  and  castle  hall 
Where  kings  in  revel  shout. 

Are  not  the  words  his  royal  lips 
Right  royally  ring  out! 

But  on  the  breeze,  the  mountain  breeze, 
That  shakes  the  giant  rocks. 

He  flings  defiance  to  the  foes 
That  threat  his  field  and  flocks. 


V. 

There  is  no  bribe  of  wealth  of  line. 
No  sound  of  trump  or  horn, 

But  he  would  trample  to  the  dust. 
Or  hurl  them  back  with  scorn! 
His  only  boast,  an  honest  heart. 
His  freedom,  and  a rod. 

To  battle  for  his  kin  and  home. 

His  altar  and  his  God. 
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WOMAN’S  RIGHTS  AND  WOMAN’S  PLACE. 

BY  CORA  MONTGOMERY. 

Man  writes  his  own  character  in  fixing  the  position  of  woman. 
Whether  in  base  and  selfish  tyranny  he  keeps  her,  a trembling  slave,  at 
his  feet,  or  in  the  nobler  wisdom  of  an  enlarged  cultivation,  he  places 
her  at  his  side,  an  honored  and  trusted  mate,  she  will  be  the  true  reflex 
of  himself.  If  he  is  noble  and  free,  she  cannot  remain  in  abasement, 
for  only  the  savage  and  the  slave  can  fitly  and  freely  wive  with  bonds- 
women. We  can  trace  the  social  and  political  advancement  of  man  in 
the  progress  of  female  elevation,  with  more  accuracy  than  in  all  the 
records  of  kingdoms  lost  and  won.  Glance  at  the  situation  of  its  wives 
and  mothers,  and  you  have  an  unerring  chart  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual grade  of  a nation. 

All  rude  nations  are  disposed  to  regard  women  as  property,  and  the 
most  authentic  history  vouchsafed  to  man,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  portrays 
with  interesting  distinctness,  that  such  was  her  exact  position  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs.  When  Isaac,  the  beloved  son  of  Abraham’s 
old  age,  had  attained  manhood,  and  a wife  was  to  be  chosen  for  him, 
it  was  not  the  bridegroom  who  assumed  the  charge  of  the  selection. 
Though  the  darling  of  his  father’s  heart,  he  was  hardly  consulted  in  the 
matter.  But  two  conditions  were  requisite  in  the  most  fastidious  range 
of  choice,  comeliness  and  obedience;  and  a discreet  servant  was  dis- 
patched by  Abraham  to  choose  among  the  daughters  of  his  own  people 
a companion  for  his  son. ' With  a train  of  ten  camels  laden  with  rich 
presents,  the  messenger  departed  for  the  distant  city  of  Nahor.  Way- 
worn and  overcome  with  thirst,  he  paused  outside  of  the  walls,  and  as 
he  sat  down  at  eventide  by  the  wells  to  which  the  women  of  the  city 
came  to  draw  water  for  man  and  beast,  pondering  on  his  mission, 
Kebecca,  the  near  kinswoman  of  his  master,  presented  herself  in  answer 
to  his  prayers.  The  beautiful  maiden  was  of  a rich  and  powerful  family, 
yet  the  fatiguing  and  menial  duty  of  bringing  water  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  was,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  perfectly  compatible  with  her 
rank — for  she  was  only  a woman.  With  frank  courtesy  she  gave  the 
servant  of  Abraham  water  to  drink  from  her  pitcher,  and  then  “has- 
tened and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough  and  drew  water  for 
all  his  camels.”  Her  cheerful  promptitude  won  the  heart  of  the  mes- 
senger, and  he  demanded,  “whose  daughter  art  thou  tell  me,  I pray 
thee,  and  is  there  room  for  us  to  lodge  in  thy  father’s  house  The 
reply  of  the  fair  Rebecca  was  replete  with  oriental  hospitality.  She 
proffered  it.  At  the  house  of  Bethuel  his  camels  are  ungirded,  and  the 
water  of  ablution  set  before  hii»  and  his  attendants,  but  he  declines 
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meat  until  he  shall  have  told  his  errand.  It  is  briefly  declared,  “Abra- 
ham his  master  is  rich,  and  seeks  among  the  daughters  of  his  people  a 
wife  for  Isaac,”  the  child  of  his  old  age,  and  in  his  name  he  demands 
Rebecca,  of  whose  existence  he  had  learned  but  an  hour  before  at  the 
well,  for  his  master’s  son.  There  was  no  delay — no  question  of  the 
inclination  of  the  fair  young  girl  to  go  to  a far  country  and  accept  an 
unseen  lord.  “ Behold,  Rebecca  is  before  thee,  let  her  go  and  be  the 
wife  of  thy  master’s  son.”  With  these  words  the  father  and  brother 
dispose  of  a high-born  and  beautiful  maiden  at  a single  interview,  and 
aefore  they  break  bread  with  the  stranger.  They  lost  no  time  in  discuss- 
: ,ng  “ woman’s  rights.” 

The  same  gentle  and  obedient  Rebecca,  however,  does  not,  in  after- 
dmes,  hesitate  to  lend  herself  to  the  deception  practised  on  her  husband 
ay  her  favorite  son,  when  he  defrauded  Esau  of  his  destined  blessing.  Is 
i his  recorded  in  sacred  history  to  imply  that  the  doctrine  and  practice 
af  unlimited  obedience  supersedes  all  other  moral  responsibilities? 

: Sarah  the  mother  of  Isaac,  in  blind  obedience  to  her  husband,  enacted 
; i falsehood  toward  the  Prince  of  Gerar ; and  Rachel,  his  niece  and 
1 laughter-in-law,  stole  the  idols  of  her  father  Laban,  though  without  her 
I lusband’s  knowledge  ; and  the  whole  context  of  Scripture  tends  to 
acquit  them  of  serious  moral  responsibility.  She  was  a slave,  a posses- 
i >ion — a valuable  possession,  since  she  was  so  necessary  to  the  pleasure 
imd  convenience  of  her  lord,  but  still  property,  to  be  bought  and  sold 
rnconsulted,  like  any  other  merchandise. 

Isaac  saw  his  wife  and  loved  her ; he  received  her  as  a gift  from 
Heaven,  and  cherished  her  to  the  end  of  his  days,  but  it  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  as  an  essential  fact,  that  Rebecca  lov'ed  her  husband.  It  is 
;.mportant  that  the  master  should  be  pleased  with  his  slave,  but  for  the 
dave  it  is  sufficient  that  she  know  how  to  please,  honor,  and  obey  her 

■ ord.  Enforced  devotion  stands  acceptably  in  the  stead  of  the  free-will 
offerings  of  love.  Jacob,  the  darling  son  of  Rebecca,  served  her  brother 

Laban  seven  years  as  the  price  of  Rachel,  yet  when  Leah  was  falsely 
ipubstituted  in  her  place  on  the  bridal  night,  he  does  not  complain  of 
outraged  feelings — of  disappointed  affection.  He  confined  his  reinon- 

■ strance  to  the  broken  bargain,  he  demands  the  particular  property  for 
I which  he  had  paid.  Laban  insists  that  in  Leah  he  has  received  an 
equivalent,  that  a literal  fulfilment  is  inexpedient — out  of  the  question. 

He  has  given  him  a wife  and  repudiates  a more  exact  compliance  with 
lis  bond.  If  Jacob  persists  in  claiming  Rachel,  he  must  pay  the  price, 
ind  Jacob  agrees  to  purchase  the  second  sister.  When  Jacob  finally 
eft  the  country  of  Laban,  and  took  with  him  his  flocks  and  herds,  his 
wives  and  children,  he  speaks  of  them  all  in  the  same  sentence  as  the 
profits  of  his  twenty  years’  service.  “ I served  you,”  he  says  reproach- 
J Fully  to  Laban,  “ fourteen  years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and  six  years  for 
;by  cattle,  and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages  six  times.” 

On  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  their  long  sojourn  in  Eg}’pt,  there 
was  an  evident  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  feebler  sex.  The 
children  of  Abraham  had  ascended  many  steps  in  wisdom  and  science, 
and  the  rank  and  influence  of  woman  ascended  wfith  them.  In  honorable 
position,  the  first  rays  of  confidence  and  responsibility  were  dawn’n  ••  upon 
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the  Helots  of  our  kind.  When  the  chosen  people  had  passed  the  line 
of  slavery  and  stood  upon  the  farther  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  Miriam 
the  prophetess,  attended  by  the  daughters  of  Israel,  answered  with  song 
and  with  dance,  the  hymn  of  triumph  raised  to  the  Most  High,  by  her 
emancipated  people. 

“ Sing  ye  a song  to  the  Lord  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously,  the  horse  and  the 
rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.” 

In  that  enthusiastic  burst  of  thanksgiving,  in  that  strain  of  patriotic 
joy,  we  see  the  first  indication  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  sentiment  in  a 
Hebrew  woman.  Before,  all  her  aims,  aspirations  and  virtues,  are  nar- 
row or  intensely  selfish.  The  welfare  of  a whole  people,  the  general 
interests,  was  too  high  a thought,  too  wide  a circle  for  her  enslaved  mind 
to  compass.  Sarah  was  obedient,  but  it  was  the  obedience  of  the  slave ; 
ready  alike  for  good  and  evil,  and  her  treatment  of  poor,  unhappy  Hagar 
was  but  the  ignoble  tyranny  of  a petted  servant  over  one  less  favored. 

Rebecca  was  gentle  and  trusting,  but  the  ease  with  which  she  pre- 
pares for  an  instant  and  final  departure  from  her  family,  for  a home 
among  utter  strangers,  shows  how  lightly  her  heart  was  bound  by  the 
dear  domestic  ties  of  kindred.  So,  too,  the  sister  wives,  Rachel  and 
Leah,  evince  none  but  slave  virtues.  They  are  submissive  and  affec- 
tionate, but  nothing  more.  Rachel  abstracts  the  household  gods  of  her 
father  as  coolly,  and  secretes  them  in  her  tent  with  as  little  emotion,  as 
she  bids  her  family  and  birth-place  an  eternal  farewell. 

Moses,  in  regulating  the  laws  of  servitude,  commands  a distinction 
to  be  made  between  bondwomen,  whose  fathers  have  sold  them  into  that 
state,  and  others ; but  while  he  defines  individual  rights  and  ameliorates 
the  conditions  of  the  sex,  he  does  not  cease  to  consider  woman  as  the 
-property  of  man.  There  was  for  her  no  glimmering  of  personal  inde- 
pendence until  the  Hebrew  people  had  outstripped  by  far  the  rude  habits, 
of  their  days  of  poverty  and  servitude.  The  transition  from  chattels 
to  citizens  was  so  gradual  that  the  change  is  not  marked  until  the  era 
of  Deborah,  the  teacher  and  judge  of  Israel. 

Her  country  was  groaning  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Canaan, 
when  in  the  words  of  Scripture  her  people  “ came  up  to  her  to  be 
judged.”  She  was  a mother  and  princess  in  Israel,  and  her  courage 
and  decision  broke  the  power  of  the  oppressor,  and  set  the  nation  free. 
She  arose  like  a star  of  hope  on  its  night  of  bondage,  and  summoned 
Israel  to  awake  and  cast  off  its  chains.  The  people  answered  to  her 
call,  and  stood  ready  to  take  the  field  against  Canaan  at  her  bidding, 
but  only  under  her  guidance.  “If  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  then  will 
not  I go,”  said  Barak  their  general,  to  the  prophetess.  Deborah  was  a 
fearless  and  high-hearted  leader.  The  banners  of  Israel  were  unfurled, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  people  the  mother  of  her  country  went  forth  to 
meet  the  hosts  of  Sisera.  His  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  were 
overthrown,  and  of  all  the  mighty  host  of  Sisera  not  a man  was  left. 
With  eloquent  and  grateful  patriotism  did  Deborah  celebrate  the  praises 
of  those  who  “ offered  themselves  willingly  among  the  people,”  and 
“jeoparded  their  lives  unto  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field.”  She 
rejoices  with  the  pure  joy  of  a careful  prince,  that  their  fountains  are 
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delivered  from  the  noise  of  archers,  and  that  they  may  go  down  to  their 
gates  in  peace.  Twenty  years  of  grinding  oppression  was  broken  by 
the  hand  of  a woman.  Most  astonishing  must  have  been  her  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  eloquence,  thus  to  have  forced  her  way  through  such  an 
environment  of  prejudice  and  custom,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so 
at  all  is  a witness  in  favor  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  her  nation. 
Thus  does  woman’s  place  and  woman’s  mission  stand  recorded  in  Jewish 
chronicles,  from  Sarah  the  obedient  to  Deborah  the  patriotic.  They  are 
handed  down  to  us  as  historic  facts  rather  than  moral  lessons,  but  they 
are  significant  nevertheless,  for  we  are  taught  how  inevitably  the  social 
elevation  or  national  rank  of  the  husbands  and  sons  brightens  or 
tarnishes  with  the  improvement  or  degradation  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  each  generation. 

Sparta,  Rome,  and  Athens — every  page  of  profane  history,  confirms 
the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ.  Woman  was  ordained  to  be  the  help-meet 
of  man.  Nobly  and  freely  the  help-meet  of  the  noble  and  free,  basely 
the  slave  of  the  bound.  By  a nice  retribution  man  becomes  that  to 
which  he  reduces  woman.  Of  all  rude  nations,  only  the  Goths, 
and  the  tribes  cradled  in  the  ancient  forests  of  northern  Europe,  recog- 
nised the  personal  independence  of  women  among  them.  They  were 
admitted  to  the  priesthood,  and  had  a voice  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment. In  their  untaught  but  generous  chivalry,  the  sex  was  honored 
and  cherished  as  the  partners  of  every  dignity  and  franchise,  compatible 
with  the  delicacy  of  woman.  And  what  has  been  the  story  of  that 
race  ? The  conquerors  of  the  earth,  they  have  won  and  worn  the 
diadem  of  power  over  all  competitors.  Wise,  fearless,  and  all-subduing, 
they  have  laid  the  earth,  and  the  waters  that  surround  the  earth,  under 
tribute  ; and  it  is  only  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  sons  of  slave- 
mothers,  and  are  corrupted  by  their  effeminate  servility,  that  they  recede 
and  are  dimmed  in  their  onward  course.  With  half  the  nation  in  abase- 
ment, with  one  entire  sex  useless  and  enfeebled,  no  people  can  put  forth 
the  whole  of  their  energies.  How  much  of  life  is  lost,  if  all  the  teach- 
ings of  childhood  come  from  perverted,  cowardly,  and  ignorant,  yet 
loving  and  beloved  lips  ? Let  the  wars  of  religion,  the  crippled  energy 
of  the  orientals,  the  stagnant  barbarism  and  undeveloped  resources  of 
nations,  w'here  mothers  are  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  servile,  answer  the 
question.  History  has  embalmed  no  nation  in  honor  in  which  woman 
is  systematically  debased.  Rome  had  her  Lucretias  and  Cornelias  in 
the  glorious  days  of  her  youth,  as  every  later  and  earlier  nation  has  its 
greatest  hour  and  its  brightest  page  illumined  by  some  gem  of  female 
honor  and  patriotism. 

•^he  women  of  America  are,  like  the  dames  of  Sparta,  the  conser- 
vators of  its  liberty  ; like  them  they  say  to  their  sons,  “ Return  from  the 
battle  with  your  shield,  or  on  it. — Protect  your  principles,  or  die  for 
them.”  Does  any  one  believe  that  our  institutions  could  be  preserved 
for  two  generations,  if  the  women  of  America  were  deprived  of  their 
intelligence  and  honorable  independence,  and  reduced  to  the  Asiatic 
level } If  not,  it  becomes  the  first  duty  of  legislators  to  secure  amplest 
nurture  for  this  intelligence  ; and  to  protect,  with  all  the  safeguards  of 
the  law,  their  citizen  rights.  Not  to  make  laws  nor  to  execute  them, 
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which  is  freely  conceded  to  the  obvious  fitness  of  man,  but  to  cherish  and 
instruct  infancy,  and  to  be  fitly  prepared  for  that  duty — to  soothe  the 
afflicted,  to  aid  the  weak,  to  ennoble  as  well  as  embellish  household 
life,  to  share  in  all  the  inspirations  of  poetry  and  art,  to  raise  and 
expand  the  mind  to  the  measure  destined  by  God,  to  study  and  reflect, 
to  learn  and  compare  all  that  is  wise,  good,  and  true — to  become,  in  one 
comprehensive  sentence,  capable  guides  for  the  children  of  the  republic, 
and  the  competent  partners  of  the  heart,  home,  honor,  and  happiness  of 
those  who  are  themselves  the  state  ; and  to  enjoy  all  this  in  freedom  and 
respect,  is  the  right  of  woman.  It  is  already  assured  to  her  in  this  land 
of  freemen,  and  each  day  with  more  liberal  distinctness ; and  as  man 
becomes  free  everywhere,  will  woman  share  his  freedom,  for  a true 
and  enlightened  liberty  cannot  exist  while  one  sex  remains  in  bondage. 
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BY  J.  M.  KNOWLTON. 


There  is  a spot  where  violets  shed  their  sweetness  on  the  air, 

And  steals  the  sunlight  through  the  houghs,  a dusky  shadow  there ; 
A shady  grot — a mossy  seat  beside  a rocky  wall, 

Where  far  above,  from  craig  and  point,  the  vine’s  dark  tresses  fall ; 
A gentle  streamlet  flows  beneath — a thin  and  threadlike  stream. 
With  bending  curves,  where  bubbles  dance  as  light  as  childhood’s 
dream. 

And  green  the  hills  above  the  vale  that  stretches  far  away. 

To  where  the  river’s  rippling  waves  beneath  the  sunshine  play. 

Seen  ^through  a glorious  vista,  formed  of  waving  forest  trees. 

Like  sea  gulls’  wings  the  snowy  sails  are  bending  to  the  breeze. 
And  o’er  the  distant  rolling  waves  is  heard  the  steamer’s  roar. 

And  nearer,  in  the  quiet  cove,  the  boatman’s  rippling  oar — 

In  stately  line,  the  graceful  swans  are  trailing  one  by  one. 

And  here  a bounding  porpoise  “breaks,”  and  glances  in  the  sun; 
While  tinted  o’er  with  light  and  shade,  in  dark  yet  varied  hue. 
Uprise  against  the  western  sky,  the  mountains,  faint  and  blue. 

It  is  a deep  embosomed  vale — yet  on  the  mountain  side. 

From  which  thine  eyes  may  wander  forth,  upon  the  landscape  wide. 
May  gaze,  with  easy,  listless  glance,  upon  the  scene  below — 

Or  upward,  where  the  summer  clouds  in  dazzling  beauty  glow ; 

And  in  the  deep,  ethereal  blue,  as  in  a magic  glass, 

May’st  see  those  misty  spirit  forms  which  o’er  the  fancy  pass; 

And  here,  shut  out  from  all  the  world — from  Passion’s  base  control, 
May’st  weave  those  day-dreams,  bright  and  fair,  those  day-dreams 
of  the  soul. 

Oh  what  is  life,  if  all  we  knew  was  here  confined  to  earth  ? 

If  Love  and  Friendship,  Hope  and  Truth,  were  things  of  mortal 


birth ! 


If  every  bright  and  beauteous  thing  that  meets  our  mortal  gaze. 
Was  but  a substance,  cold  and  stern,  unblessed  by  Fancy’s  rays! 
The  mind  hath  chambers  where  the  soul  can  find  its  sweetest  rest. 
And  summer  clouds,  and  birds  and  flowers,  are  semblances  at  best; 
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Each  loveliest  scene  before  ns  spread — each  flight  hy  Fancy  given, 
But  pictures  forth  the  spirit’s  home — our  own  ideal  Heaven  ! 

There,  to  that  shady,  mossy  seat,  when  summer  tints  the  vale, 

Are  borne  the  sounds  of  busy  life,  upon  each  passing  gale; 

And  mingling  with  the  streamlet’s  flow,  that  murmurs  at  our  feet. 
They  weave  a low,  harmonious  strain,  as  Fairy  music  sweet. 

And  with  the  slightly  azure  mist,  that  seems  to  fill  the  dell. 

The  hazy  tinge,  scarce  seen  or  felt — the  summer’s  lurking  spell — 
They  breathe  a calm  unconscious  charm  with  passive  pleasure 
fraught. 

That  soothes  the  spirit  while  the  mind  is  lost  in  careless  thought. 

They  say  the  Fairies  love  the  spot — their  rings  are  on  the  green. 
And  all  around,  among  the  grass,  their  nodding  bells  are  seen; 
And  should  thy  footsteps  linger  there,  till  gone  is  daylight’s  gleam. 
And  moonlight  rays  have  turned  to  gems  the  bubbles  on  the  stream. 
Thine  eyes  may  see  their  mimic  strifes — their  revels  and  their  loves, 
Thine  ears  may  hear  their  buzzing  wings  among  the  laurel  groves; 
And  thou  may’st  greet  those  tiny  forms,  too  light  for  mortal  ken. 
That  dance  by  moonlight  throiigh  the  Amle — that  love  the  Fairies’ 
Glen. 

And  yet,  apart  from  fairy  forms,  the  moonlight  hath  a power. 

To  breathe  a milder,  gentler  charm,  on  every  vine-clad  bower, 

A softening  charm — a silvery  spell,  that  melts  the  sternest  hearts, 
And  to  the  soul  as  to  the  earth,  a holier  gleam  imparts. 

The  dashing  stream  beneath  its  rays  with  gentler  murmur  flows. 
The  crested  craig,  the  mountain  seems  a giant  in  repose. 

And  in  the  restless  mind  of  man,  it  soothes  the  Passions’  fire. 

And  almost  frees  his  recreant  soul  from  every  base  desire. 

Sweet  Fairy  Glen  ! who  would  not  leave  his  cares  and  pleasures  all. 
To  w'atch  the  moonlight  on  thy  stream,  in  pearly  radiance  fall  ! 
Who  would  not  leave  those  brilliant  scenes,  where  Folly  rules  the 
throng, 

To  hear,  if  but  a single  hour,  that  streamlet’s  rippling  song; 

And  here,  beneath  the  hemlock’s  shade,  on  mossy  turf  reclined. 

To  gaze  aloft  among  its  boughs,  with  silvery  threads  entwined. 

And  rear,  among  its  rustling  leaves,  those  airy  castles  bright 
Which  rose  before  him  when  a boy  within  the  embers’  light! 

Yes,  rest  thee  here  I thou  wilt  not  sleep ; for  thoughts  will  crowd 
around. 

And  joys  of  bygone  days  will  come,  on  every  rustling  sound. 
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That  well  beloved  and  cherished  form — those  mild,  pure,  trusting 
eyes. 

That  best  and  brightest  dawn  of  love,  before  thy  sight  will  rise  ! 
Ambition,  Fame,  Wealth’s  golden  dream,  with  magic  finger  traced, 
A sweet  and  clear  yet  saddening  throng,  those  memories  of  the  past. 
In  misty  visions — shadowy  shapes — they  hover  round  thy  head. 
And  lead  thy  spirit  where  they  will — yet  chain  thee  to  thy  bed. 

Yes,  rest  thee  here,  its  sombre  shade  shall  purge  thy  chastened 
heart. 

Shall  make  its  golden  grains  more  bright,  and  bid  its  dross  depart , 
Shall  lighten  all  the  life  within,  and  spread  before  thy  \’iew 
Thy  spirit’s  own  inherent  power — thy  strength,  thy  weakness  too; 
And  soothing  voices  whispering  round,  shall  sing  their  gentle  lays, 
And  things  to  love  from  every  grove  shall  greet  thy  lingering  gaze ; 
Those  forms  to  thee  before  unknown,  those  forms  of  holiest  birth. 
That  dwell  in  beauty  here,  but  shun  the  peopled  paths  of  earth. 

Say  not  ’tis  sweet  to  view  the  court,  the  mart,  the  bustling  street, 
To  hear  the  crowd  that  hurries  on  with  swiftly  falling  feet ; 

For  would’ st  thou  leave  the  cares  of  earth,  and  hurl  defiance  back 
To  foes  that  hover  on  thy  path,  like  bloodhounds  on  the  track ; 
AVould’st  laugh  at  wealth  and  golden  power,  and  scorn  Ambition’s 
dream. 

And  catch  those  glimpses  from  on  high  that  on  the  spirit  beam— 
Away  from  chains  that  bind  thy  birth,  and  baser  chains  of  men. 
And  come  and  spend  an  hour  with  me  within  the  Fairies’  Glen. 

Thou  wilt  not  feel  within  its  shade  those  longings  to  be  great. 

Nor  seek  to  vex  the  aspiring  mind  with  dark  intrigues  of  state, 

Nor  sit  for  anxious  hours  apart,  and  knit  thy  saddened  brow. 

For  fear  thy  fellow  man  should  gain  a greater  prize  than  thou ! 

But  thou  shalt  see  in  every  stone,  in  every  bud  and  flower. 

The  shadowings  of  a mightier  hand,  a high  and  deathless  power; 
And,  gazing  upward  to  its  seat,  behold  unveiled  to  thee. 

The  immortal  soul,  that  fears  not  Time,  and  courts  Eternity ! 


EDMUND  BURKE  AND  THOMAS  PAINE  COM- 
PARED, IN  THEIR  LIVES,  PRINCIPLES,  AND 
POLITICAL  INFLUENCE. 

BY  W.  J.  FOX,  M.  P. 

Burke’s  ^’■Reflections''  and  Paine’s  ‘■’Rights  of  Man”  still 
rank  foremost  amongst  the  works  occasioned  by  the  French 
revolution.  Very  many  persons  have  read  one  or  the  other 
of  these  books ; very  few  probably  have  read  them  both : I 
wish  more  had.  It  is  an  event  that  deserves  to  be  studied  in 
all  the  different  lights  which  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  pass- 
in  o;  throimh  the  media  of  different  minds.  The  French  revo- 
lution  has  lost  none  of  its  interest  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It 
will  stand  out,  the  great  landmark  of  modern  history ; and 
at  this  distance  we  may,  perhaps,  have  a somewhat  better 
view  of  it  than  at  the  time — as  a mountain  is  better  seen  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles  than  by  those  who  look  up  towards 
it  directly  from  its  base.  The  interest  of  the  event  has 
risen,  because  it  is  seen  more  and  more  how  extensively 
it  affects  the  politics  of  European  and  other  nations,  how 
deeply  it  involved  the  most  important  principles  of  human 
action  in  society,  and  how  many  and  varied  results  flow 
from  it  in  the  different  arrangements  of  governments  and 
nations.  But  the  difference  of  opinion  remains  as  great  as 
it  was  at  the  time.  There  is  as  striking  a diversity,  as 
marked  a contrast,  in  the  way  in  which  different  classes  of 
people  feel  and  think  now  of  that  event,  as  there  was  when  it 
first  called  forth  their  wonder,  and  excited  their  horror  or 
admiration.  Every  way,  then,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
study  that  event,  not  in  a partisan  manner,  but  endeavoring 
to  arrive  at  its  full  significancy ; and  it  must  be  a help 
towards  doing  this,  that  we  have  the  contemporary  comments 
of  two  such  persons  as  Edmund  Burke  and  Thomas  Paine — 
men  of  different  modes  of  thought,  different  characters  and 
positions  in  the  world,  who  may  be  considered  each  as  repre- 
senting a large  section  of  mankind ; the  one  of  them  stand- 
ing, as  it  were,  on  behalf  of  artificial  aristocracy,  and  the 
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other  on  the  side  of  natural  democracy.  They  ■were  incar- 
nations of  the  spirits  whose  conflict  has  for  ages  divided 
the  world,  and  will  continue  to  divide  it  until  truth,  right, 
and  freedom  are  triumphant.  They  were  fitting  champions 
to  fight  out  this  great  battle  of  principle,  while  the  excite- 
ment of  the  events  was  at  its  very  highest.  We  shall  be 
wise  to  look  at  it  through  their  eyes,  and  endeavor  to  arrive 
at  their  dilferent  points  of  sight ; and  by  this  means  gain, 
not  only  the  political  lesson  connected  with  the  French  revo- 
lution itself,  but  also,  it  may  be,  obtain  some  insight  into 
human  nature,  as  developed  in  these  opposed  and  contrasted 
champions.  Opposed  and  contrasted  they  were  in  every 
way;  and  before  I come*  to  the  two  works  on  the  French 
revolution,  in  which  each  of  them  embodied  his  principles,  1 
will  take  a brief  survey  of  the  personal  history  of  the  twc 
men. 

Burke  was  of  what  is  called  “ an  ancient  family,”  by  those 
who  fore;et  that  all  families  are  alike  ancient.  They  had 
been  a wealthy  family ; a considerable  portion  remained,  yet 
not  so  much  but  that  a second  son,  like  Burke,  had  to  carve 
his  own  fortune  in  the  world.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the 
1st  of  January,  old  style,  1730.  Being  a delicate  youth, 
they  were  obliged  to  send  him  into  the  country  for  education. 
He  is  said  there  to  have  shown  little  symptom  of  the  quali- 
ties that  afterwards  made  him  so  conspicuous,  but  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  apjilication  and  diligence.  After  this, 
he  went  to  the  university  at  Dublin,  passed  through  his 
courses  with  credit,  and  then  began  to  make  efforts  for  his 
own  advancement  in  life,  feeling  little  bias  for  the  vocation 
which  his  father  wished — that  of  the  law — but  rather  apply- 
ing himself  to  literature  ; and  the  way  was  very  soon  opene'l 
for  him.  He  became  a writer  at  an  early  age.  His  first 
work — the  JEssay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful — created  a., 
considerable  sensation,  and  gained  him  much  applause.  He 
was  introduced  into  the  first  literary  society  of  the  day ; he 
obtained  at  once  a standing  as  a litei’ary  man,  and  was  socn 
afterwards  engaged  on  works — one  of  which,  anonymously 
published,  is  now  known  to  be  his,  on  the  “European  Settle- 
ments in  Xoi’th  America  ; ’ and  he  was  also  connected  with  a 
bookseller  in  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Beyister.\lri 
1761,  he  became  (in  consequence  of  an  introduction  by  Lord 
Charlemont)  private  secretary  to  Hamilton,  familiarly  known 
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as  “ Single-speech  Hamilton,”  then  Irish  secretary  under 
Lord  Halifax,  who  was  lord-lieutenant.  In  this  office  he 
remained  a year  and  a half.  Upon  entering  into  it,  he  had 
a pension  bestowed  upon  him  of  3005  a year,  which  he 
resigned,  as  he  found  Hamilton  a vain  and  selfish  man,  who 
wanted  to  keep  him  in  a dependent  and  enslaved  state  that 
by  no  means  comported  with  his  views.  A short  time  after- 
wards, however,  in  1765,  he  made  a yet  further  step  in  poli- 
tical life,  and  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
then  forminp:  the  celebrated  Rockingham  administration,  and 
by  Lord  Verney’s  interest  was  returned  as  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Wendover.  Here,  then,  we  have 
Burke  fairly  launched  in  his  political  course  ; the  way  is  clear 
before  him  ; and  he  took  his  station  as  a legislator  connected 
with  government.  There  is  an  open  path  of  ascent  which 
he  might  reasonably  expect  to  tread,  and  to  which  he  looked 
as  his  lot  in  life,  and  his  means  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  if  such  were  his  purpose,  or  realizing  his  own 
fame  and  fortune,  if  that  was  his  paramount  object. 

Meanwhile,  liow  fare<l  it  with  Paine  ? He  was  born  about 
seven  3mars  later  than  Burke — on  the  29th  of  January,  1737 
— at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk  ; his  father  being  a Quaker  stay- 
maker.  He  Avent  to  the  grammar-school,  but  did  not  learn 
Latin,  perhaps  from  the  sectarian  scruples  of  his  father.  It 
is,  hoAvever,  rcmarke<l  of  him  that  he  sucked  out  of  the  other 
boys  Avhatever  knoAvledge  they  might  have  attained  in  their 
study  of  Latin,  getting  Avhatevcr  Avas  in  itself  Amluable, 
although  he  did  not,  like  them,  spend  time  upon  the  lan- 
guage. He  Avas  evidently  an  adventurous  spirit;  for  we  find 
that  he  had  a passion  for  the  sea,  entered  himself  on  board 
a priAuateer,  and  Avas  engaged  in  this  Avay  some  time;  and 
then  leaving  that,  he  took  various  other  courses  in  succession, 
folloAving  at  one  period  his  father’s  trade  of  staymaking,  in 
London,  and  at  another  being  usher  in  a school.  The  re- 
corder of  Thetford  extended  about  the  only  patronage  that 
Avas  vouchsafed  to  the  youth  ; and  through  his  recommenda- 
tion he  became  connected  Avith  the  excise,  as  a supernume- 
rary. Here  he  Avas  dismissed,  reinstated,  and  dismissed 
again ; in  both  cases,  it  appears,  Avithout  any  imputation  on 
his  moral  character.  While  in  this  connexion  he  issued  his 
first  publication,  Avhich  had  reference  to  the  remuneration  of 
those  Avho  were  employed  in  that  department.  Afterwards, 
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in  London,  lie  met  with  that  remarkably  clear-headed  and 
wisest  amongst  prudential  and  calculating  men,  Franklin. 
His  interest  about  America  had  been  previously  excited  by  a 
book  which  had  fallen  in  his  way,  The  Natural  History  of 
Virginia.  There  was  a desire  in  his  mind  to  cross  the 
Atlantic;  and,  with  Franklin’s  introduction,  he  went  to 
Pennsylvania,  in  1744;  and  there  we  find  him,  soon  after- 
w’ards,  settled  as  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  on  a 
salary  of  25^  a year.  And  thus  he  is  brought  to  his  stand- 
ing in  life ; he  has  taken  his  position ; he  is  about  to  run 
his  career,  although  under  very  different  circumstances,  and 
in  a^ry  different  way,  from  that  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed in  the  history  of  Burke. 

Now,  there  is  much  involved  in  these  circumstances  that 
is  worth  considering.  They  tended  to  form  very  different 
men.  If  we  suppose  the  original  constitution  of  both  as 
near  to  perfect  identity  as  can  be  imagined,  yet  the  matter 
would  be  wrought  into  a very  different  shape,  and  assume 
very  different  degrees  of  tension.  In  Burke’s  case,  though 
there  is  some  effort  and  struggle,  yet  still  he  is,  as  it  were, 
dandled  into  life.  There  are  the  ordinary  means  of  educa- 
tion open  before  him.  He  has  access  to  that  university  of 
Dublin  which  belongs  to  a privileged  class.  There  is  a lord 
ever  and  anon  at  hand,  now  to  introduce  him  to  a govern- 
ment secretaryship,  and  then  to  influence  or  command  an 
election,  and  return  him  as  member  of  parliament.  The 
Beynolds’s  and  Johnsons — celebrated  men  of  the  day — 
gathered  around  him  and  echoed  his  praise.  Applause  fol- 
lowed readily,  whether  he  wrote  or  spoke.  His  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  stated  to  have  established  him 
in  public  notice  and  general  reputation.  He  avoids  superfi- 
ciality by  his  application  to  study ; there  is  a comparatively 
moderate  portion  of  literary  labor ; scarcely  any  privation ; 
no  strong  and  fierce  temptation  or  trial  to  go  through ; and 
he  makes  his  way  with  such  moderate  degree  of  effort  as 
may  suffice  to  keep  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  in 
wholesome,  but  not  overstrained  exercise.  Well,  now,  what 
a contrast  this  is  to  the  other  sketch  which  I ha  ve  just  given  ! 
The  poor  boy,  knocked  about  from  pillar  to  post — now  trying 
one  occupation,  and  then  another.  There  is  no  inclined 
plane  of  gradual  ascent  before  Paine ; there  is  no  easy, 
velvet-march,  on  which  he  ma,y  travel  to  the  heights  that  he 
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contemplated  and  desired.  lie  must  buffet  it  from  day  to 
day ; and  it  is  not  progress  upwards  in  society  that  is  before 
him,  but  to  keep  himself  from  sinking ; to  lay  hold,  as  one 
thing  slips  from  his  grasp,  upon  another,  by  means  of  which 
he  may  realize  bread  for  the  day.  And  so  there  he  is — now 
boarding  a French  merchant-vessel,  now  making  a pair  of 
stays,  now  gauging  an  ale-firkin,  and  noAV  flogging  little  boys 
in  seminaries  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  But  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him ; he  fags  through  it  all,  and  picks  up  his 
information  here  and  there.  There  are  no  lords  to  take  him 
by  the  hand.  lie  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a friend  in  the 
recorder  of  Thetford,  and  afterwards  a much  better  one  in 
Dr.  Franklin  ; but  these  are  the  highest  names  in  connexion 
with  his  career.  No  university  opens  its  gate  and  invites 
him  to  rummage  its  libraries,  to  attain  the  sciences  it  teaches, 
or  to  grasp  at  the  honors  rvhich  it  confers.  He  has  to  rough 
it  in  life,  and  that  with  the  very  roughest  in  life  sometimes 
for  his  associates.  Thus  he  fags  his  way,  and  picks  up  infor- 
mation as  it  comes,  making  the  most  of  it  from  the  rarity  of 
the  occasions  on  which  he  can  get  it.  He  devours  every  book 
that  is  within  his  reach  ; gets  his  philosophy  by  going  to  hear 
lectures  ; with  great  exertion  buys  himself  a pair  of  globes 
to  study  geography  and  astronomy ; tracks  his  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  ; and  then,  ivhen  he  gets  there,  throws  his  whole 
miscellaneous  information  into  a monthly  magazine,  which 
he  edits.  In  a very  short  time  after  this,  we  find  him  coming 
out  Avith  Common  Sense,  and  then  ivith  The  Crisis,  to  stimu- 
late America  to  the  exertions  Avhich  insured  her  inde- 
pendence. 

Of  course  these  two  men  must  have  had  not  only  different 
notions  of  the  French  revolution,  but  of  that  prior  revolu- 
tion of  Avhich  we  must  first  speak — the  American.  It  called 
forth  the  exertions  of  both.  Theyivere  each  opposed  to  the 
attempts  of  the  English  government — first  by  taxation  and 
plunder,  and  then  by  force  of  arms — to  subjugate  and  enslave 
the  Americans.  But  they  ivere  opposed  to  this  aggression 
upon  the  colonists  by  the  mother  country  in  very  different  ways 
— Avays  harmonizing  Avith  the  lives  they  had  led  and  the  career 
Avhich  each  of  them  Avas  pursuing,  and  also  with  the  general 
character  and  principles  which  by  this  time  were  formed  by 
the  tAvo  individuals.  Burke  pleaded  the  cause  of  America 
as  a British  ’member  of  parliament ; he  spoke  as  a senator. 
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never  sinking  the  member  of  parliament  in  the  patriot  or  the 
man ; never  going  to  broad  principles ; but  speaking  as  one 
■whose  rules  ■were  precedents,  whose  air  was  the  atmosphere  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  him  the  breath  of  life.  Paine  threw 
his  soul  into  the  cause,  with  all  the  abandonment  of  an  un- 
known writer,  fearless  of  anything,  heedless  of  all  consequences, 
looking  straight  forward  to  the  great  object  which  had  begun 
to  possess  his  soul.  Burke  opposed  the  government  of  the  day 
upon  this  American  question,  being  at  the  time  agent  for  the 
state  of  Kew  York — parliamentary  -agent — with  the  emolu- 
ments thence  arising  : some  accounts  say  to  the  amount  of  TOOh 
a year,  while  others  state  it  at  1000?.  Paine  opposed  the^e 
self-same  aggressions,  living  upon  his  25?.  salary  as  the  editor 
of  a magazine,  and  sparing  something  out  of  that  to  pay  the 
printer’s  bill  for  those  pamphlets  which  he  presented  to  the 
different  provinces,  and  which  served  to  fan  into  a flame  the 
notion  of  independence  which  he  himself  first  suggested 
to  their  minds.  Burke  opposed  the  measures  of  government 
upon  no  defined  principle.  He  went  back  to  no  elementary 
right ; he  appealed  to  no  original  element  in  the  constitution 
of  society  : he  kept  clear  of  all ; he  wanted  to  make  up 
matters ; to  patch  an  agreement  for  the  future,  and  to  bring 
things,  as  near  as  could  be,  to  a state  which  had  gone  by, 
and  which  insult  and  injury  rendered  it  impossible  should  re- 
turn ; while  Paine  went  into  it  as  a life  and  death  conflict — a 
struggle  which  if  decided  one  way  would  entail  most  horrible 
slavery  on  the  colonists,  and  if  it  terminated  the  other  way 
would  raise  them  into  that  great  and  independent  people 
which,  he  contended,  it  was  their  natural  right  to  become, 
and  thereby  to  take  their  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world.  That  such  was  the  difference  in  the  two  men  I would 
illustrate  by  some  extracts  from  their  publications  on  this 
C|uestion,  which  are,  I think,  of  sufficient  interest,  in  connex- 
ion with  their  characters  and  history,  to  occupy  us  for  a 
while  before  we  come  to  what  I mainly  contemplated  when  I 
gave  out  the  subject  of  this  lecture. 

In  Burke’s  speech  upon  American  taxation,  delivered 
.April  19,  1774,  we  have  an  instance  of  what  I just  alluded 
to,  the  absence  of  any  defined  principle  in  his  exertions  ; of 
his  merely  striving  to  accommodate  and  patch  up — to  shirk 
the  great  question  which  had  really  begun  to  be  mooted, 
and  make  all  parties  keep  as  quiet  and  easy  as  they  could. 
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“Again  and  again,”  he  says,  “ revert  to  your  old  principles 
— seek  peace  and  ensure  it — leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable 
matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself.  I am  not  here  going  into  the 
distinction  of  rights,  not  attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries. 
I do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ; I hate 
the  very  sound  of  them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they  an- 
ciently stood,  and  these  distinctions,  born  of  our  unhappy  con- 
test, ivill  die  along  vith  it.  They  and  we,  and  their  and  our 
ancestors,  have  been  happy  under  that  system.  Let  the 
memory  of  all  actions  in  contradiction  to  that  good  old  mode, 
on  both  sides,  be  extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to  bind 
America  by  laivs  of  trade ; you  have  always  done  it.  Let 
this  be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burden 
them  by  taxes  ; you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning. 
Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not  taxing.  These  are  the  a.rgu- 
ments  of  states  and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools ; 
for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed  with  safety.  But  if 
intemperately,  unwisely,  fatally, .you  sophisticate  and  poison 
the  very  source  of  government  by  urging  subtle  deductions, 
and  consecpiences  odious  to  those  you  govern,  from  the  unli- 
mited and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme  sovereignty,  you  will 
teach  them  by  these  means  to  call  that  sovereignty  itself  in 
question.  BTien  you  drive  him  hard,  the  boar  will  surely 
turn  upon  the  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty  and  that  freedom 
cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  take  ? They  will  cast 
your  sovereignty  into  your  face.  Nobody  will  be  argued  into 
slavery.  Sir,  let  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  forth 
all  their  ability  ; let  the  best  of  them  get  up  and  tell  me 
what  one  character  of  liberty  the  Americans  have,  and  what 
one  brand  of  slavei-y  they  are  free  from,  if  they  are  bound  in 
their  property  and  industry  by  all  the  restraints  you  can 
imagine  on  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  are  made  pack- 
horses  of  every  tax  you  choose  to  impose,  without  the  least 
share  in  granting  them.  When  they  bear  the  burdens  of 
unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring  them  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  unlimited  revenue  too  ’(  The  Englishman  in  America  will 
feel  that  this  is  slavery — that  it  is  legal  slavery  will  be  no 
compensation  either  to  his  feelings  or  his  understanding.” 

Again,  in  his  speech  to  his  constituents,  the  - electors  of 
Bristol,  he  reasserts  this  desire  to  avoid  all  abstract  questions, 
and  to  combine  the  pacification  of  America  with  the  reten- 
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tion  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  government  of  this 
country. 

“ Thus  much,  hoivever,”  he  says,  “ I think  it  not  amiss  to 
lay  before  you:  that  I am  not,  I liope,  apt  to  take  up  or  lay 
down  my  opinions  lightly.  I have  held  and  ever  shall  maintain, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  unimpaired  and  undiminished,  the 
just,  wise,  and  necessary  constitutional  superiority  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  necessary  for  America  as  well  as  for  us.  I 
never  mean  to  depart  from  it.  Whatever  may  be  lost  by  it,  I 
avow  it.  The  forfeiture  even  of  your  favor,  if  by  such  a de- 
claration I could  forfeit  it,  though  the  first  object  of  my 
ambition,  never  will  make  me  disguise  ray  sentiments  on  this 
subject.” 

And  in  this  middle  course  Burke  persisted.  Two  years 
after  that  time  he  made  his  last  great  effort  for  conciliation 
with  America,  and  his  plan  then  was,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment should  invite  the  Americans  to  tax  themselves  ; that 
they  should  leave  it  to  the  local  legislatures  of  the  colony  to 
lay  on  the  burden,  only  giving  them  a friendly  hint  before, 
that  they  were  expected  to  burden  themselves,  and  if  they 
declined  doing  so,  then  to  interpose  and  make  them  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  mother  country.  In  this  way  he 
thought  that  we  might  give  enough  of  the  show  of  self-govern- 
ment to  satisfy  them,  and  yet  the  legislative  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  be  retained  over  them.  This  was  an  unavailing 
effort,  and  soon  after  he,  and  the  party  v.’ith  Avhom  he  acted 
in  Parliament,  seceded  from  the  conflict.  They  considered 
opposition  as  vain ; and  although  not  resigning  their  trusts 
into  the  hands  of  their  constituents,  yet  they  declined  to  take 
any  further  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Such  Avas  the  course  of  Burke  upon  this  great  question — 
avoiding  its  elementary  principles,  declaring  his  hatred  and 
abomination  of  those  primary  axioms  of  political  science  on 
Avhich  it  Avas  soon  evident  it  Avould  really  turn,  looking  only 
to  precedent,  and  endeavoring  to  combine  and  amalgamate 
in  any  Avay  in  Avhich  expediency  could  point  out  the  prospect 
of  a peaceable  termination.  IIoav  did  Paine  look  at  it  ? On 
the  Ist  of  January,  1776,  the  time  Avhen  Burke  threAv  up 
the  matter  in  despair,  and  retired  from  his  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Paine  published  his  Common  Sense.  At 
the  very  outset  of  his  AAork,  AA'ithout  reference  to  precedent. 
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Tvitliout  talking  of  -wliat  liad  been  tlieir  condition,  he  goes  at 
once  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  lie  asks,  What  is  society? 
What  are  governments  ? What  are  we  about  here  ? What  are 
they  attempting  in  Groat  Britain  ? What  are  the  real  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  whole  matter  turns,  which  ought  to  be 
distinctly  understood  l)y  those  who  would  take  a decided 
course  ? lie  begins  his  Common  Sense  with  draAvino;  this 
distinction — and  a very  sound  and  Avise  one — between  society  ‘ 
and  government,  by  tracing  the  natural  history,  as  it  Avere, 
of  the  rise  of  government  out  of  society. 

“ Some  writers  have  so  confounded  society  Avith  gOA^ernment, 
as  to  leave  little  or  no  distinction  betAveen  them  ; whereas 
they  arc  not  only  different,  but  have  different  origins.  Society 
is  produced  by  our  Avants,  and  government  by  our  Avicked- 
ness  ; the  former  promotes  our  happiness  i[)ositively,  by  uniting 
our  affections  ; the  latter  negatively,  by  restraining  our  vices. 
The  one  encourages  intercourse,  the  other  creates  distinctions. 
The  first  is  a patron,  the  last  a punisher.  Society  in  every 
state  is  a blessing ; but  government,  even  in  its  best  state, 
is  but  a necessary  evil — in  its  Avorst  state,  an  intolerable  one: 
for  Avhen  Ave  suffer,  or  ai-e  exposed  to  the  same  miseries  by  a 
government  which  Ave  might  expect  in  a country  Avithout 
government,  our  calamity  is  heightened  by  reflecting  that  Ave 
furnish  the  means  by  Avhich  Ave  suffer.  Government,  like 
dress,  is  a badge  of  lost  innocence ; the  palaces  of  kings  are 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  boAvers  of  Paradise.  For,  Avere  the 
impulses  of  conscience  clear,  uniform,  and  irresistibly  obeyed, 
man  Avould  need  no  other  lawgiver ; but  that  not  being  the 
case,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  surrender  up  a part  of  his  pro- 
perty to  furnish  moans  for  the  protection  of  the  rest ; and 
this  he  is  induced  to  do  by  the  same  prudence  Avhich,  in  every 
other  case,  advises  him  out  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least. 
Wherefore,  security  being  the  true  design  and  end  of  govern- 
ment, it  unansAverably  folloAvs,  that  AA'hatever  form  thereof 
appears  most  likely  to  insure  it  to  us  Avith  the  least  expense 
and  greatest  benefit,  is  preferable  to  all  others.  In  order 
to  gain  a clear  and  just  idea  of  the  design  and  end  of  govern- 
ment, let  us  suppose  a small  number  of  persons  settled  in  some 
sequestered  part  of  the  earth,  unconnected  Avith  the  rest ; 
they  Avill  then  represent  the  first  peopling  of  any  country,  or 
of  the  world.  In  this  state  of  natural  liberty,  society  will  be 
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tlieir  first  thought.  A thousand  motives  'will  excite  them 
hereto  ; the  strength  of  one  man  is  so  unequal  to  his  wants, 
and  his  mind  so  unfitted  for  perpetual  solitude,  that  he  is  soon 
obliged  to  seek  assistance  and  relief  of  another,  who  in  his 
turn  requires  the  same.  Four  or  five  united  would  be  able  to 
raise  a comfortable  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a wilderness,  but 
one  man  might  labor  out  the  common  period  of  his  life  with- 
out accomplishing  anything ; when  he  had  felled  his  timber 
he  could  not  remove  it,  nor  erect  it  after  it  was  removed ; 
hunger,  in  the  mean  time,  would  urge  him  from  his  labor,  and 
every  different  want  call  him  a different  way.  Disease,  nay, 
even  misfortune,  would  be  death;  for  though  neither  might 
be  mortal,  yet  either  would  disable  him  from  living,  or  reduce 
him  to  a state  in  which  he  might  rather  be  said  to  perish  than 
to  die.  Thus  necessity,  like  a gravitation  powmr,  Avould  soon 
form  our  newly  arrived  emigrants  into  society,  the  reciprocal 
blessings  of  ivliich  would  supersede  and  render  the  obligations 
of  law  and  government  unnecessary  while  they  remained  per- 
fectly just  to  each  other  ; but  as  nothing  but  heaven  is  im- 
pregnable to  vice,  it  will  unavoidably  happen,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  they  surmount  the  first  difficulties  of  emigration, 
which  bound  them  together  in  a common  cause,  they  will  begin 
to  relax  in  their  duty  and  attachment  to  each  other ; and  this 
remissness  will  point  out  the  necessity  of  establishing  some 
form  of  government  to  supply  the  defect  of  moral  virtue. 
Some  convenient  tree  will  afford  them  a state-house,  under 
the  branches  of  which  the  whole  colony  may  assemble  to  de- 
liberate on  public  matters.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  their 
first  laws  will  have  the  title  only  of  regulations,  and  be  enforced 
by  no  other  penalty  than  public  disesteem.  In  this  first  par- 
liament, every  man  by  natural  right  will  have  a seat.  But 
as  the  colony  increases,  the  public  concerns  will  increase  like- 
wise ; and  the  distance  at  which  the  members  may  be  sepa- 
rated will  render  it  too  inconvenient  for  all  of  them  to  meet 
on  every  occasion  as  at  first,  when  their  number  was  small, 
their  habitations  near,  and  the  public  concerns  few  and 
trifling.  This  will  point  out  the  convenience  of  their  con- 
senting to  leave  the  legislative  part  to  be  managed  by  a select 
number  chosen  from  the  whole  body,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
the  same  concerns  at  stake  which  those  have  who  appointed 
them,  and  Avho  will  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  body 
would  act,  were  they  present.  If  the  colony  continue  in- 
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creasing,  it  will  become  necessary  to  augment  the  number 
of  the  representatives ; and  that  the  interest  of  every  part 
of  the  colony  may  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  best  to 
divide  the  whole  into  convenient  parts,  each  part  sending  its 
proper  number ; and  that  the  elected  might  never  form  to 
themselves  an  interest  separate  from  the  electors,  prudence 
will  point  out  the  necessity  of  having  elections  often  ; because, 
as  the  elected  might  by  that  means  return  and  mix  again  with 
the  general  body  of  the  electors  in  a few  months,  their  fidelity 
to  the  public  ivill  be  secured  by  the  prudent  reflection  of  not 
making  a rod  for  themselves.  And  as  this  frequent  inter- 
change will  establish  a common  interest  ivith  every  part  of 
the  community,  they  will  mutually  and  naturally  support 
each  other  ; and  on  this  (not  on  the  unmeaning  name  of  king) 
depends  the  strength  of  government,  and  the  hajg^iness  of  the 
governed^’ — Common  Sense. 

In  this  clear  and  cool  way  did  Paine  carefully  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  daring  attempt  wdiich  he  was  making  in  this 
publication.  Thus  sinq)ly  and  logically  did  he  trace  the  origin 
and  progress  of  society  in  order,  before  he  arrived  at  the  end 
of  his  pamphlet,  to  show  the  Americans  that  they  had  as 
much  right  to  constitute  themselves  a nation,  and  to  choose 
their  own  government,  as  had  the  British,  who  arrogated  such 
absolute  mastery  over  them.  We  talk  of  appealing  to 
passion ; there  is  no  appealing  to  passion  here : you  might 
with  much  more  justice  say  that  Burke  appeals  to  passion — 
to  the  passion  of  timidity — in  the  extract  I have  just  read 
from  his  pleadings  for  America.  Now  Paine  goes  at  once  to 
the  root  and  reason  of  the  matter,  in  the  assertion  of  right. 
He  clears  the  way  by  the  demonstration  of  the  right  for  his 
exhortation  that  they  should  assert  and  exercise  that  right, 
and  proclaim  to  the  rvorld  their  own 'independence.  He 
shows  them  the  feasibility  of  this,  if  they  were  but  deter- 
mined. 

“ Much  hath  been  said  of  the  united  strength  of  Britain 
and  the  colonies ; that,  in  conjunction,  they  might  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  world.  But  this  is  mere  presumption  ; the  fate 
of  war  is  uncertain.  Neither  do  the  expressions  mean  any- 
thing ; for  this  continent  never  would  suffer  itself  to  be  drained 
of  inhabitants  to  support  the  British  arms  in  either  Asia, 
Africa,  or  Europe.  Besides,  what  have  we  to  do  with  setting 
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the  -world  at  defiance  ? Our  plan  is  commerce,  and  that,  well 
attended  to,  will  secure  us  the  peace  and  friendship  of  all 
Europe ; because  it  is  the  interest  of  all  Europe  to  have 
America  ^ free  fort.  Her  trade  will  always  be  a protection, 
and  her  barrenness  of  gold  and  silver  secure  her  from  invaders. 
I challenge  the  warmest  advocate  for  reconciliation  to  show 
a single  advantage  this  continent  can  reap  by  being  connected 
with  Great  Britain  ; I repeat  the  challenge,  not  a single  ad- 
vantage is  derived.  Our  corn  will  fetch  its  price  in  any 
market  in  Europe,  and  our  imported  goods  must  be  paid  for, 
buy  them  where  you  will.  The  injuries  and  disadvantages 
we  sustain  by  that  connexion  are  without  number ; and  our 
duty  to  mankind  at  large,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  instructs 
us  to  renounce  the  alliance ; because  any  submission  to,  or 
dependence  on.  Great  Britain,  tends  to  involve  this  continent 
in  European  wars  and  quarrels,  and  sets  us  at  defiance  with 
nations  who  would  otherwise  seek  our  friendship,  and  against 
whom  we  have  neither  anger  nor  complaint.  As  Europe  is 
our  market  for  trade,  we  ought  to  form  no  partial  connexion 
with  any  part  of  it.  It  is  the  true  interest  of  America  to 
steer  clear  of  European  contentions,  which  she  can  never  do 
while  by  her  dependence  on  Britain  she  is  made  the  make- 
Aveight  in  the  scale  of  British  politics.  Europe  is  too  thickly 
planted  Avith  kingdoms  to  be  long  at  peace ; and  Avhenever  a 
Avar  breaks  out  between  England  and  any  other  foreign 
power,  the  trade  of  America  goes  to  ruin,  because  of  her 
connexion  uith  Great  Britain.  The  next  war  may  not  turn 
out  like  the  last ; and  should  it  not,  the  advocates  for  recon- 
ciliation noAY  Avill  be  Avishing  for  a separation  then,  because 
neutrality,  in  that  case,  Avould  be  a safer  convoy  than  a 
man-of-AA'ar.  Everything  that  is  right  or  natural  pleads  for  a 
separation.  The  blood  of  the  slain,  the  Aveeping  voice  of 
nature,  cries,  ‘ 'tis  time  to  part.’  ” 

This  was  published  in  January  1776  ; on  the  4th  day  of 
July  following  the  congress  declared  the  United  States  of 
America  a free  and  independent  people.  They  Avon  it,  but 
not  Avithout  a desperate  struggle.  But  hoAv  did  Paine  Avrite 
in  that  struggle  ? In  no  compromising  terms  ; in  none  of 
that  Aveak  and  vague  persuasion,  Avhich  is  all  that  can  be 
alloAved  by  the  conventionalism  of  a British  member  of  par- 
liament : he  thrcAv  his  heart  and  soul  into  it,  and  seemed  to 
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fight  ■with  his  pen,  as  he  Avas  ready  to  fight  Avith  his  hand. 
He  did  indeed  actually  join  the  army  of  General  Washington; 
and  hy  Avords  such  as  these,  he  struck  harder  bloAVS  than  any 
that  could  be  given  by  SAVord  or  bayonet. 

“ These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.  The  summer- 
soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  Avill,  in  this  crisis,  shrink 
from  the  serA'ice  of  their  country ; but  he  that  stands  it  noiv 
deserves  the  thanks  of  man  and  Avoman.  Tyranny,  like  hell, 
is  not  easily  conrpiered ; yet  Ave  have  this  consolation  Avith 
us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict  the  more  glorious  the  triumph. 
What  Ave  obtain  too  cheaply  Ave  esteem  too  lightly  ; it  is  dear- 
ness only  that  giAms  everything  its  Amlue.  Heaven  knoAA-s 
hoAV  to  set  a proper  price  upon  its  goods  ; and  it  Avould  be 
strange  indeed,  if  so  celestial  an  article  as  freedom  should  not 
be  highly  rated.  Britain,  Avith  an  army  to  enforce  her 
tyranny,  has  declared  that  she  has  a right  not  only  to  tax, 
but  “ to  bind  us  in  all  cases  Avhatsoever  and  if  being  bound 
in  that  manner  is  not  slavery,  there  is  no  such  a thing  as 
slavery  upon  earth.  Even  the  expression  is  impious  ; for'  so 
unlimited  a poAver  can  belong  only  to  God.  Whether  the 
independence  of  the  continent  Avas  declared  too  soon,  or  de- 
layed too  long,  I Avill  not  noAv  enter  into  as  an  argument ; 
my  OAAui  simple  opinion  is,  that  had  it  been  eight  months 
earlier,  it  Avould  have  been  much  better.  We  did  not  make 
a proper  use  of  last  Avinter  ; neither  could  aa'C,  Avhile  aa'C  Avere 
in  a dependent  situation.  HoAvever,  the  fault,  if  it  Avere  one, 
AA'as  all  our  OAvn.  But  no  great  deal  is  lost  yet.  All  that 
Ilowe  has  been  doing  for  the  month  past  is  rather  a raAmge 
than  a concpiest,  which  the  spirit  of  the  Jerseys,  a year  ago, 
Avould  have  quickly  repulsed,  and  which  time  and  a little  reso- 
lution will  soon  recover.  I have  as  little  superstition  in  me 
as  any  man  living ; but  my  secret  opinion  has  ever  been,  and 
still  is,  that  God  Avill  not  give  up  a people  to  military  destruc- 
tion, or  leave  them  unsupportedly  to  perish,  Avho  had  so 
earnestly  and  so  repeatedly  sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  of 
Avar  by  every  decent  method  Avhich  wisdom  could  invent. 
Neither  haAm  I so  much  of  the  infidel  in  me  as  to  suppose  that 
he  has  relinquished  the  goAmrnment  of  the  world,  and  given 
us  up  to  the  care  of  devils  ; and  as  I do  not,  I cannot  conceive 
on  Avhat  grounds  the  king  can  look  up  to  heaven  for  help  against 
ixs.  A common  murderer  or  highwayman  has  as  good  a pre- 
tence as  he.” 
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In  sucli  trumpet-tones  as  these  did  he  rouse  that  resistance 
which  was  the  only  safe  and  wise  course  for  the  colonists : — 

“ ]\Ien  of  passive  tempers  look  somewhat  lightly  over  the 
offences  of  Britain,  and,  still  hoping  for  the  best,  are  apt 
to  call  out,  ‘ Qome^  come,  toe  shall  be  friends  again  for  all 
this !’  But  examine  the  passion  and  feelings  of  mankind, 
bring  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  the  touchstone  of 
nature,  and  then  tell  me  whether  you  can  hereafter  love, 
honor,  and  faithfully  serve  the  power  which  had  carried  fire 
and  sw'ord  into  your  land  ? If  you  cannot  do  all  these,  then 
you  are  only  deceiving  yourselves,  and,  by  your  delay,  bring- 
ing ruin  upon  your  posterity.  Your  future  connexion  with 
Britain,  wdiom  you  can  neither  love  nor  honor,  will  be  forced 
and  unnatural,  and,  being  formed  only  on  the  plan  of  present 
convenience,  will  in  a little  time  fall  into  a relapse  more 
wretched  than  the  first.  But  if  you  say  you  can  still 
pass  the  violations  over,  then  I ask.  Hath  your  house  been 
burnt  ? . Hath  your  property  been  destroyed  before  your  face  ? 
Are  your  wdfe  and  children  destitute  of  a bed  to  lie  on? 
Have  you  lost  a parent  or  child  by  their  hands,  and  you  your- 
self the  ruined  and  wretched  survivor  ? If  you  have  not,  then 
are  you  a judge  of  those  who  have?  But  if  you  have,  and 
still  can  shake  hands  ivith  the  murderers,  then  you  are  univor- 
thy  the  name  of  husband,  father,  friend,  or  lover ; and  what- 
ever may  be  your  rank  or  title  in  life,  you  have  the  heart 
of  a coward,  and  the  spirit  of  a sycophant. 

“This  is  not  inflaming  or  exaggerating  matters,  by  trying 
them  by  those  feelings  and  afl’ections  which  nature  justifies, 
and  without  which  we  should  be  incapable  of  discharging  the 
social  duties  of  life,  or  enjoying  the  felicities  of  it.  I mean 
not  to  exhibit  horror  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  revenge, 
but  to  awaken  us  from  fatal  and  unmanly  slumbers,  that  we 
may  pursue  determinately  some  fixed  object.  It  is  notin  the 
poAver  of  Britain  nor  of  Europe  to  conquer  America,  if  she 
do  not  conquer  herself  by  delay  and  timidity.  The  present 
winter  is  worth  an  age,  if  rightly  employed  ; but,  if  neglected, 
the  Avhole  continent  will  partake  of  the  misfortune  : and  there 
is  no  punishment  Avhich  that  man  Avill  not  deserve,  be  he  ivho 
or  what  or  where  he  ivill,  that  may  be  the  means  of  sacrific- 
ing a season  so  precious  and  useful. 

“ It  is  repugnant  to  reason,  to  the  universal  order  of  things, 
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to  all  examples  from  former  ages,  to  suppose  that  this  con- 
tinent can  longer  remain  subject  to  any  external  power. 
The  most  sanguine  in  Britain  floes  not  think  so.  The  utmost 
stretch  of  human  wisdom  cannot,  at  this  time,  compass  a plan 
short  of  separation,  which  can  promise  the  continent  a year’s 
security.  Reconciliation  is  noio  a fallacious  dream.  Nature 
has  deserted  the  connexion,  and  art  cannot  supply  her  place : 
for,  as  Milton  wisely  expresses,  ‘ Never  can  true  reconcilement 
grow  where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep.’  ” 

“ Every  quiet  method  for  peace  hath  been  ineffectual.  Our 
prayers  have  been  rejected  with  disdain ; and  only  tended  to 
convince  us,  that  nothing  flatters  vanity,  or  confirms  obstinacy 
in  kings,  more  than  repeated  petitioning ; and  nothing  hath 
contributed  more  than  that  very  measure  to  make  the  kings 
of  Europe  absolute — witness  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Where- 
fore, since  nothing  but  blows  will  do,  for  God’s  sake,  let  us 
come  to  a final  separation,  and  not  leave  the  next  generation 
to  be  cutting  of  throats  under  the  violated  and  unmeaning 
names  of  parent  and  child.” 

Events  have  shown  that  in  their  different  modes  of  engaging 
in  this  conflict,  Burke  was  wrong  and  Paine  right.  For 
what,  according  to  all  human  probability,  would  have  been 
the  results  of  Burke’s  conciliation  plans  for  America?  Had 
the  colonial  legislatures  been  invited  to  tax  themselves,  and 
the  paramount  authority  of  this  country  been  preserved  intact, 
why,  either  America  would  still  have  been  taxed — the  thing 
against  which  she  was  })rotesting — in  proportion  to  the  wants 
and  cupidity  of  our  government  here,  or  else  the  connexion 
would  have  been  a mere  bauble  in  the  crown,  a bright  and 
glittering  plaything  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  an  imbecile 
sovereign.  This  was  all  that  could  have  come  of  Burke’s 
plan : it  could  only  have  produced  a temporary  quietude,  but 
no  real  peace.  Similar  questions  must  have  arisen,  which 
would  soon  have  become  the  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  His  cobwebs  could 
have  never  held  them  together  ; they  must  have  again  mooted 
those  great  subjects,  and  ere  long  there  might  have  been  all 
the  battle  to  fight  over  again,  with  much  less  advantage  to 
those  who  were  engaged  simply  in  resistance  to  oppression. 
Paine’s  advice  was  taken ; and  is  it  not  better  ? Does  not 
any  person  now  in  this  country  allow  that  the  independence 
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of  America  is  a better  thing,  both  for  America  and  Great 
Britain,  than  would  have  been  a continuation  of  the  old 
system  ? Has  not  the  American  trade  multiplied  itself  as  a 
source  of  employment  and  enrichment  to  this  country  from 
that  period  ? Have  not  their  resources  been  much  more  at 
our  command — at  the  command  of  the  people  of  this  country — 
in  the  proportion  in  which  their  industry  earns  them,  than 
they  ever  could  have  been  if  the  old  system  had  continued  to 
keep  them  in  their  infantile  state  ? Why,  it  was  not  many 
years  before  Burke  spoke — it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century — that  we  exported  corn  to  feed  the  American 
colonists ; whilst  now,  in  the  maturity  of  their  exertions,  in 
the  strength  which  independence  gives,  they  are  ready  and 
willing,  if  monopoly  would  let  them,  to  feed  us,  and  are  com- 
petent to  become  the  provision-growers  of  all  Europe.  The 
course  recommended  by  Paine  was  as  much  wiser  as  it  was 
bolder  and  more  manly  : and  he  came  to  the  subject  in  a 
different  way  from  that  in  which  Burke  approached  it.  It 
fell  in  Burke’s  way  professionally,  so  to  speak : he  was  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  this  was  a subject  of  discussion  in 
that  assembly.  He  was  a politican  by  profession,  and  this 
belonged  to  politics.  He  took  it  up  as  a matter  on  which  he 
could  expatiate,  and  display  his  powers  through  the  press  or 
in  the  senate.  He  was,  moreover,  advantaged  by  being  the 
parliamentary  agent  of  one  of  the  states.  There  were  none 
of  these  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Paine.  He  says  him- 
self, in  his  concludinc;  work  of  the  series  durins  the  struesle, 
that  it  was  America  made  him  an  author.  He  was  not  merely 
following  a vocation,  but  he  felt  oppression  in  common  with 
others : he  saw  the  extent  to  which  that  oppression  Avas  exer- 
cised on  the  colonists ; he  felt  the  insults  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  their  heads ; he  saw  that  government  did  not 
stop  at  plunder,  but  proceeded  to  bloodshed ; this  made  him 
an  author  and  a philosopher,  rendered  him  eloquent,  made 
him  the  champion  of  American  independence,  and,  more  than 
any  other  man,  the  occasion  of  that  independence  being 
actually  achieved. 

A great  portion  of  Burke’s  political  life — fourteen  years 
— was  employed  on  Indian  subjects.  In  his  closing  address 
he  spoke  of  this  as  his  great  labor,  and  also  as  his  chief 
failure.  The  impeachment  of  lYarren  Hastings  lasted  alto- 
gether eight  years;  from  April  1786,  when  Burke  first  laid 
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the  charges  against  him  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  May  1794,  ivhen  the  House  of  Lords  pronounced  the 
acquittal  of  Ilastings.  Here  was  a long  and  laborious  work, 
and  one  in  which  Burke  seemed  much  more  in  earnest — at 
least,  the  earnestness  was  more  intense — than  in  his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  America.  He  stuck  to  Hastings  like  a blood- 
hound ; but  yet  did  not  hunt  him  down,  or  succeed  in  bring- 
ing him  to  justice ; at  least,  the  justice  to  which  he  brought 
him,  sent  him  unhurt  about  his  business.  Through  that 
period  what  a number  of  brilliant  speeches  and  unprecedented 
displays  of  oratory  there  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Westminster  Hall ! What  complimentary  adjournments  of  the 
House  that  they  might  not  divide  in  a state  of  excitement 
which  would  have  prevented  their  calm  judgment ! What  volu- 
minous reports,  long  legal  arguments,  and  imposing  spectacles 
from  day  to  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  in  its  judicial 
majesty,  during  this  great  cause,  with  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  as  pleaders  in  the  trial — and 
then  it  all  passed  away  like  smoke  ! It  was,  as  Burke  said, 
his  great  failure : but  if  that  was  a failure,  Burke’s  public 
life,  political  schemes,  and  adoration  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, were  failures  also  ; because  in  his  view  of  the  case  there 
was  an  egregious  wrong  wrought  over  a wide  extent  of  country, 
as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  barbarities  and  insatiable  plun- 
der. Here  was  the  senate  of  the  country  entertaining  the 
charge : here  was  this  most  august  tribunal  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  that  charge,  the  world  looking  on,  himself  and  his 
able  coadjutors  in  the  management  of  the  cause  : and  yet  it 
all  came  to  notliing ; and  if  there  were  any  truth  whatever  in 
Burke’s  allegations,  if  there  be  any  ground  for  the  pride  he 
felt  in  his  labor,  what  is  the  lesson  of  the  failure,  but  that  in 
his  mode  of  looking  at  political  arrangements,  at  sovereigns, 
parliaments,  and  governments,  thei’e  was  some  deep  flaw, 
something  so  essentially  wrong  as  to  vitiate  the  conseCj[uences 
that  else  would  have  naturally  followed  ? The  fact  is,  that 
Burke,  like  many  modern  politicians,  never  could  learn  this 
essential  lesson— that  principle  is  power  ; that  expediency  is 
the  feeble  creature  of  the  day,  wriggling  and  slimy ; and 
however  much  it  may  seem  to  prevail  over  the  rights  of  man, 
is  but  as  the  vapor,  an  unsubstantial  obstacle  to  their  attain- 
ment. Freedom  and  human  right,  these  are  what  Burke 
would  have  called  metaphysical  abstractions.  They  were  not 
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practical  enough  for  him.  And  yet  he  dealt  Mith  generali- 
ties ; with  generalities  adapted  to  the  particular  case ; the 
employment  of  such  generalities  being  a portion  of  that  ex- 
pediency which  was  the  essence  and  soul  of  his  policy,  as  it 
is  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others  in  our  own  days.  And 
from  this  it  occurs,  that  the  one,  like  the  other,  might  be 
quoted  for  almost  any  purpose,  for  almost  any  measure,  and 
for  nearly  every  party.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  parties,  or 
at  least  the  two  great  parties  of  the  state,  familiarly  quote 
Burke.  They  are  sure  to  find  a text  in  Burke  which  will 
serve  their  turn  ; something  or  other  to  the  purpose  ; and  if 
a dozen  other  parties  were  to  spring  up,  I would  answer  for 
it  that  every  one  of  these  parties  might  find  a text  in  the 
bible  of  Burke,  that  would  be  a demonstration  of  his  favorite 
doctrine.  Now  here  is  a characteristic  difference  between 
the  two  men.  I defy  any  body  to  quote  Paine  upon  botli 
sides  of  political  questions.  You  always  know  where  to  have 
him  and  his  followers  too  ; there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  matter. 
The  principle  is  clear,  the  application  is  distinct : you  are 
securely  landed  in  the  results  towards  which  he  wishes  to  lead 
you ; and  then,  your  way  so  far  being  made  plain,  he  throAvs 
the  whole  energy  of  his  soul  into  the  excitement  to  action 
upon  such  principles — to  the  establishment  of  whatever  is 
true  and  just,  and  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  humanity. 

Principle — I repeat  it — principle  is  poAver : it  is  the  only 
source  of  continuous  and  united  action.  Expediency  is  not 
the-same  thing,  and  cannot  be,  to  any  great  number  of  people. 
It  varies  from  every  different  point  of  sight : it  is  noAv  more, 
now  less;  and  has  different  colors,  according  as  you  look  at 
it — in  parliament  or  out  of  parliament,  connected  Avith  govern- 
ment or  the  opposition,  as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  or 
being  one  of  the  commonaltjq  as  members  of  the  Avorking  class 
or  of  the  non-Avorking  class.  In  every  point  of  A’ieAV  there  is  a 
different  shade  and  hue  given  to  it,  there  is  no  capability  of 
oneness.  There  are  degrees  of  expediency.  A politician 
finds  a thing  good  for  his  party,  but  not  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons taken  altogether  ; or  perhaps  good  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  not  for  the  people : adA^antageous  to  this  class,  but  not 
advantageous  to  that.  The  simplicity  of  principle  knoAvs  no- 
thing of  this  Aveakening  diversity ; it  is  one  and  indivisible. 
The  consequence  is,  that  minds  are  devoted  and  hearts  are 
throbbing  AA'ith  unity  ; an  impulse  is  given  that  is  generally  sure 
of  attaining  its  purpose.  Principle  is  strength ; it  is  poAver, 
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from  that  very  oneness  which  connects  it  with  so  much  that  is 
good  in  past  times  : for  every  good  principle  has  been  at  work 
through  the  ages  of  which  history  furnishes  the  record.  You 
trace  it  there  from  time  to  time,  now  producing  greatness  in 
one  nation  and  now  in  another.  Every  time  you  look  at  it, 
in  its  beneficent  operations,  it  becomes  more  endeared  to 
you,  and  more  interwoven  with  your  mental  and  moral  con- 
stitution ; one  with  your  own  being,  so  that  it  seems  your 
breath  of  life,  indissoluble  from  your  existence  and  exertions. 
Principle  is  power,  because  all  society,  governments,  and  ar- 
I'angements  must  eventually  be  resolved  into  principle ; are 
only  beneficent  to  men,  are  only  really  strong  in  themselves, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  resolvable  into  just  principles. 
And  when  these  exert  their  influence  over  the  legislation, 
administration,  and  general  practice  of  society,  they  are  re- 
cognised by  that  homage  of  mind  and  heart  which  is  never 
rendered  to  mere  authority.  Political  principles  assimilate 
themselves  to  the  great  laws  of  nature,  which,  on  account  of 
their  unvarying  tendency,  absolute  power,  and  pure  simplicity, 
wherever  we  recognise  them  are  submitted  to  without  ques- 
tioning ; and  as  we  trace  their  influence,  their  history  in  the 
past,  and  their  promise  for  the  future,  we  acknowledge  them 
also  for  laws — laws  of  nature,  partaking  of  divinity. 
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BY  C.  CHAUNCEY  BURR. 

Dm  sounding  on  memory’s  ocean, 

Far,  far  o’er  the  track  of  the  past. 

Where  once  in  my  youthful  emotion 
Were  pleasures  too  pleasant  to  last. 

There  come  the  old  voices  of  gladness. 

Like  winds  o’er  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

That  cheered  my  young  heart  in  its  sadness. 
With  music  all  merry  and  free. 

Those  voices  I heard  in  the  meadow. 

On  the  slope  of  the  evergreen  hill. 

That  echoed,  untainted  by  sorrow. 

O’er  the  stream  by  the  side  of  the  mill. 

Are  now  in  my  memory  chiming 

Wild  tones,  like  the  song  of  the  free. 

E’en  while  my  sad  heart  is  repining 
That  childhood  departed  from  me. 

A sister’s  sweet  music  is  welling 

Like  waves  o’er  the  stream  of  my  soul; 

A father’s  stern  accents  are  telling 
What  woes  on  life’s  ocean  will  roll : 

I hear  the  loved  voice  of  my  mother  ! 

She  sits  in  the  old  cottage  door. 

And  chides  the  wild  pranks  of  my  brother. 
His  trinkets  strewn  over  the  floor. 

And  there  stands  the  old  thrifty  willow. 

The  robin’s  nest  hung  in  its  hough — 

0 ! far  from  its  shade,  on  life’s  billow. 

The  storm-waves  that  sw’eep  o’er  me  now ! 
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Shall  I ever  revisit  those  bowers, 
O’erhung  by  the  tall  shady  elms, 
Where  oft,  in  the  long  summer  hours, 
I mused  on  the  cloud-cliffy  realms  ? 


The  Thunderer’s  white  downy  Highlands, 
That  hang  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
Those  ambient  soft  floating  Islands, 
Where  friends  that  we  love  never  die — 


0,  never  again  shall  I see  them. 

As  once,  Avith  a fresh  heart  of  joy. 

By  Aveight  of  cold  manhood  destroyed  when 
It  crushed  out  the  heart  of  the  hoy. 

I think  of  the  smile  that  once  lighted 
My  lip  Avith  pure  love’s  quenchless  fire, 

I think  how  my  fancy  delighted 
To  bask  in  the  stream  of  desire. 

And  2)layed  wdth  the  bubbles  of  beauty. 

That  danced  on  the  stream  of  my  thoughts. 
And  often  decoyed  me  from  duty. 

On  trails  of  a child’s  gilded  hopes. 

Those  bubbles  of  beauty  are  broken. 

So  hollow,  deceptive,  and  vain. 

But  all  the  false  words  that  were  spoken 
With  my  heart  must  ever  remain. 

I’ve  since  tried  the  world  and  its  pleasure. 
Have  grasped  at  its  honors  and  fame. 

And  gathered  them  in  without  measure ; 

But  they  too  are  hubbies  as  vain 

As  those  that  first  cheated  my  childhood. 

And  filled  my  young  heart  Avith  despair. 
When  oft,  in  the  rose-scented  Avild-wood, 

I knelt  with  the  echoes  at  prayer. 
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But  prayers  ivith  my  childhood  have  perished, 
Like  bright  gems  of  dew  in  the  morn, 

And  love,  which  my  spirit  hath  cherished 
Has  faded  to  pity  and  scorn. 

0,  many  things  told  me  they  loved  me, 

And  I loved — “ a bodiless  joy,” — 

An  image  of  beauty  above  me  * 

I lost  it  when  I was  a boy. 
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CUBA  AND  CANADA. 

BY  CORA  MONTGOMERY. 


“Cuba  and  Canada  are  approacliing  the  orbit  of  our  system;  and, 
instead  of  denying  the  fact,  ive  should  study  their  influences,  and  decide 
■whether  they  are  to  become  stars  in  our  constellation.” 

Sad  and  silent,  Cuba  sits  on  her  island  throne,  crowned 
with  gems,  yet  with  chains  on  her  beautiful  hands — like  a 
captive  queen,  circled  round  with  the  relentless  power  of  her 
Spanish  despot.  Too  enlightened,  too  powerful,  and  too  pro- 
gressive, to  endure  much  longer  the  tyranny  and  exactions 
of  her  hard  taskmaster,  she  turns  her  anxious  and  despond- 
ing eye  to  every  quarter,  and  asks  deliverance. 

The  soldiers  of  Spain  patrol  every  highway,  and  keep 
watch  at  every  door.  They  stand  guard  at  the  portals  of 
every  ball-room  and  theatre ; and  their  censors  supervise 
every  written  Avord,  even  to  the  phrasing  of  a festive  invita- 
tion or  the  inscriptions  of  the  tomb.  The  press  only  speaks 
what,  after  due  examination,  it  is  permitted  to  say ; and  the 
voices  of  scientific  lecturers,  of  school  teachers,  of  public 
singers  and  players,  and  even  the  ministers  of  the  altar — for 
in  Cuba  religion  is  but  the  liveried  servant  of  the  court — are 
subject  to  the  same  espial  and  restraint.  Massive  fortresses 
— of  Avhich  the  cost  of  construction  Avould  have  educated  the 
Avhole  population,  and  intercrossed  their  island  with  rail- 
roads— domineer  over  every  town,  and  convince  the  faint- 
hearted, by  the  open  mouths  of  their  cannon,  of  the  divine 
rights  of  the  weak  and  hapless  girl  Avho  wears  the  crown  of 
Spain,  to  gather  the  first  fruits  of  Cuban  industry.  Sup- 
ported by  these  strong  and  ever-ready  arguments,  Spain 
wrings  for  herself  tAvelve  millions  a year  out  of  a population 
of  something  less  than  1,200,000,  who  have,  besides,  to  take 
care  of  their  own  domestic  interests  and  local  government. 

This  twelve  millions — Avhich,  however,  would  be  made 
twenty  millions  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  if  it  could  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  the  island  by  the  United  States — is  now 
paid  in  bitter  discontent,  because  it  is  only  a contribution  to 
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the  corruption,  extravagance,  and  despotism  of  Spain,  who, 
with  a cutting  irony,  persists  in  styling  herself  the  Mother 
country. 

With  a part  of  this  money,  twenty  thousand  soldiers  are 
maintained  among  them,  to  retain  the  islanders,  who  are  not 
permitted  to  keep  arms,  in  due  subjection  to  this  affectionate 
parent. 

Another  portion,  which  is  the  assignment  to  the  Queen 
Mother — the  royally  virtuous  Christina — is  employed  by  her 
in  the  slave-trade,  which  is  thus  permanently  fastened  upon 
the  protesting  Creoles,  who  are  compelled  to  endure  the 
stigma  and  inconvenience  of  this  infamous  traffic,  which  is 
really  in  the  hands  and  chiefly  sustained  for  the  profits  of  a 
few  persons  of  the  government  party.  The  evil  name  of 
supporting  it  falls  upon  the  children  of  the  soil,  whose 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  if  not  a wise  moral  sense,  would 
abolish  it,  to  make  room  for  a strengthening;  white  immigra- 
tion. 

But  this  white  immigration  it  is  not  the  policy  of  Spain  to 
encourage.  Without  arms,  and  without  that  coherence  of 
thought  and  action  which  it  is  the  care  of  a fettered  press  to 
prevent  among  the  Creoles,  a large  slave  population  must  be 
an  eternal  check  on  any  movement  for  independence.  Spain 
could  place  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  the  arms  she  forbids 
to  the  whites;  and,  with  the  injunction,  “Burn,  kill,  and 
utterly  destroy,”  aided  by  her  paid  and  disciplined  soldiers, 
she  can  Avell  hope  to  reduce  at  will  her  discontented  colony 
to  the  chaos  and  imbecility  of  Hayti. 

England  shares  in  this  wish  and  work.  Jamaica  is  ruined 
as  a source  of  power  and  profit  to  her  crown ; and  all  that 
remains  to  her  is  to  make  it  the  nuJeus  of  a nation  neces- 
sarily hostile  to  the  southern  states  of  this  republican  con- 
federation. To  increase  the  numerical  power  of  the  colored 
race,  and  reduce  that  of  the  whites,  in  Cuba  as  well  as  in  her 
own  islands,  is  an  essential,  though  unavowed  element  in  her 
policy.  With  all  the  pressure  of  famine  at  home,  and  amid 
all  the  plans  for  relieving  her  over-populated  domains,  there  is 
no  real  encouragement — scarcely  the  affectation  of  a shadow 
of  it  — allowed  to  emigration  to  her  AVest  India  colonies. 
She  does  not  even  condescend  to  explain  why  she  sends  her 
poor  white  subjects  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth  to  people 
Australia,  and  brings  back  savage  Malays  to  crowd  down  the 
already  humiliated  whites  in  the  AA^est  Indies.  The  Alalays 
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and  Chinese  are  nearest  and  most  congenial  to  Australia ; 
and  the  Irish  laborer  would,  if  the  way  were  opened,  find 
health  as  well  as  plenty  among  the  wild  and  breeze-fanned 
hills  of  Jamaica.  But  this  arrangement,  though  more  ready 
and  economical  than  the  one  she  has  adopted,  will  not  con- 
centrate on  the  borders  of  this  republic  a permanently  alien 
race — alien  not  less  by  inveterate  mutual  prejudices  than  by 
physical  difference  of  complexion  and  organization — Avhich, 
in  any  case  of  war  with  us,  or  of  sectional  difficulty  among 
ourselves,  in  which  she  could  find  occasion  to  interfere,  might 
bo  hurled  with  tlie  rapidity  and  precision  of  steam  upon  our 
southern  seaboard  and  cities. 

If  this  consolidation  on  our  borders  of  a race  adverse  to 
us,  yet  controllable  by  her,  is  not  the  policy  of  England,  Avhy 
is  it,  that  with  the  unquestionable  power  to  effect  it,  she  has 
not  opened  St.  Domingo  to  white  settlers,  instead  of  encou- 
raging the  blacks  to  refuse  them  a foothold,  even  on  terms 
of  political  and  social  equality  ? Because  she  desired  to 
have  that  magnificent  island  the  exclusive  property  of  those 
who  could  never  hold  terms  with  this  republic  until  we  came 
to  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  races. 

Why,  since  her  West  India  emancipation,  has  she  stu- 
diously and  systematically  strengthened  the  African  prepon- 
derance in  Jamaica  and  her  other  islands — not  only  by 
aiding  the  introduction  of  colored  laborers  in  preference  to 
Avhite,  but  by  every  mark  of  official  consideration  ? Why  is 
the  election  of  black  deputies  to  the  colonial  legislature  spe- 
cially favored;  and  why  is  no  ball,  dinner,  or  any  other 
entertainment  ever  given  by  her  majesty’s  high  officers 
without  a most  careful  sprinkling  of  the  negro  aristocracy  ? 
Because  Jamaica  is  destined  by  the  “mother  country”  to 
keep  step  with  Ilayti,  as  a member  of  the  “anti-white”  em- 
pire, that  is  to  become,  as  she  fondly  and  vainly  believes,  a 
terror  and  check,  if  not  a conqueror,  on  our  southern  line. 

Why,  with  all  her  maritime  powmr,  are  slave-ships  monthly 
landing  their  cargoes  on  the  island  of  Cuba  ? She  could 
enforce  the  treaty  of  1824,  if  she  was  not  anxious  to  increase 
the  African  population  of  Cuba,  and  at  any  moment  end,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  the  importation  of  slaves  in  this  direction. 

For  any  purpose,  except  to  keep  her  from  the  Americans, 
and  to  make  of  her  another  province  of  the  negro  empire 
she  is  consolidating,  Cuba  has  no  value  to  England.  As  a 
colony  immediate  emancipation  must  take  place,  and  she  falls 
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at  once  into  the  position  of  .Jamaica,  a sluggish  dead  weight 
on  her  resources,  and  a perpetual  clog  on  her  legislation. 
En5:land  only  awaits  the  day — which  is  even  nearer  than 
her  pride  now  consents  to  believe — in  which  those  colonies 
cannot  be  used  as  thorns  to  our  Union,  to  cast  off  the  Canadas 
and  the  West  Indies  as  useless  burdens  on  her  treasury,  and 
uncompensating  charges  on  her  naval  and  military  power. 

Let  Cuba  escape  from  her  plans,  and  pass  to  the  possession 
of  the  L^nited  States,  and  that  hour  will  be  near  striking ; for 
with  that  act  her  circle  of  American  interests  will  cease  to  be 
worth  the  enormous  expense  and  responsibility  of  preser\dng. 
While  the  fate  of  Cuba  is  in  abeyance,  she  may  strive  and 
hope  for  that  object  which  has  hitherto  been  only  second  to 
the  wish  to  acquire  territory  for  herself — that  is,  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  power  and  domain  to  others — but  if  Cuba, 
the  long-coveted  keystone  of  her  triumphal  arch,  is  lost,  she 
will  abandon  her  disjointed  edifice,  and  wisely  withdraw  all 
pretensions  to  rule  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1840,  with  what  proud  complacency  did  Great  Britain 
survey  the  cordon  of  strong-holds  that  encircled  our  banded 
states;  with  what  respectful  envy  Europe  surveyed  the  magic 
circle,  and  with  what  dastard  awe  did  certain  of  our  politicians 
dilate  even  in  Congress,  on  the  “ danger  of  offending  Eng- 
land !”  Our  national  councils  were  daily  profaned  by  their 
servile  homage  to  her  power,  a homage  so  cowardly  and 
debasing,  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  at  her  dictation 
the  means  and  measures  that  served  to  breach  this  fortified 
wall,  and  gave  to  our  defences  the  space  which  else  had  been 
employed  against  us.  Then  her  Oregon  on  the  Pacific  ; her 
Canadian  provinces  on  the  north ; the  Bermudas,  lying  like 
a vigilant  watch-dog  over  against  our  Atlantic  ports ; the 
West  India  islands,  guarding  the  entrance  on  either  side  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; and  finally  a dominant  influence  in  Texas 
and  Mexico,  with  a prospective  hope  of  California  and  Cuba, 
circled  us  around  with  a strong  and  well  connected  chain,  and 
Ensland  had  almost  the  ri^ht  to  be  vainMorious.  The  annexa- 
tion  of  Texas  broke  a link  in  this  dazzlincj  chain,  and  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  Orecjon  boundary  far  north  instead  of  at  the 
Columbia  river  weakened  another,  just  as  the  third — Ca- 
lifornia— eluded  her  grasp.  Still  her  belt  of  positive  pos- 
sessions remained  to  her,  and  Cuba  would  fill  the  gaping  blank 
left  in  her  hopes  by  the  loss  of  Texas  and  California.  Take 
from  her  all  chance  of  bringing  Cuba  to  her  purposes,  and  in 
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1850 — only  a speck  of  ten  years  of  her  and  our  history,  and 
her  American  possessions  rvill  have  been  transformed  from  a 
glorious  panoply,  in  which  she  could  threaten  and  overawe 
our  timid  statesmen,  into  a useless  and  intolerable  burden, 
which  she  will  gladly  cast  at  our  feet,  in  exchange  for  such 
favors  as  it  suits  us  to  measure  out  to  her  commerce. 

This  change,  so  honorable  and  so  complete,  is  not  the 
result  of  war  or  victories,  but  of  the  simple  dignity  of  govern- 
ing our  American  policy  according  to  our  own  ideas,  and 
of  rejecting  her  interference  in  our  affairs. 

If  it  shall  please  the  United  States  to  purchase  Cuba,  as  it 
did  to  annex  Texas  and  take  California,  it  will  doubtless  be 
to  England  another  and  final  disappointment,  but  it  will  be 
borne  in  silence,  and  can  scarcely  be  greater  than  those  were, 
even  though  it  will  inevitably  smother  her  visions  of  a respect- 
able negro  empire  in  our  seas,  and  seal  beyond  remedy  the 
W'orthlessness  of  her  American  colonies.  The  cost  of  pur- 
chase will  be  of  no  account,  as  the  revenues  of  Cuba  could 
stand  appropriated  to  its  licpiidation ; and  meantime  our 
citizens  w'ould  share  in  her  Avealth,  as  hers  would  share  in 
our  liberty. 

Cuba  unrolls  her  majestic  length  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Avith  her  rvestern  cape  almost  touch- 
ing Yucatan,  rvliile  the  northern  side  looks  upon  Florida,  she 
closes  up  the  Mediterranean  of  America — and  with  it  trvelve 
hundred  miles  of  our  coast — to  every  unfriendly  power.  A 
feAV  steamers  can  at  any  time  bridge  with  their  batteries  the 
narroAV  straits  that  intervene,  and  lock  up  the  Gulf  like  a 
harbor,  altogether  our  oAvn,  if  the  bold  coast  and  matchless 
bays  of  Cuba  are  at  our  command.  Behind  her,  and  outside 
of  this  magnificent  sea-ring,  half  of  rvhich  is  already  our  own 
by  the  gain  of  Texas,  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  lie 
the  poAverless  islands  that  England  protects.  Powerless  even 
if  she  could  add  Cuba  to  the  list  of  their  colored  populations, 
and  utterly  insignificant  if  she  fails  in  this,  and  Cuba  becomes 
the  southern  outwork  of  our  confederation. 

But  if  it  does  not  please  the  United  States  to  buy,  or  if  it 
does  not  suit  Spain  to  sell  us  the  Key  of  the  Gulf ; it  will 
not  the  less  cast  off  the  yoke  and  escape  becoming  an  appanage 
of  England,  by  rushing  into  a revolution.  The  statu  quo  of 
which  Ave  hear  so  much,  is  impossible  anywhere  under  the 
falling  thrones  of  Europe,  and  most  impossible  Avith  alert, 
oppressed,  discontented  Cuba.  She  has  the  Avit  to  find,  and 
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the  money  to  buy  friends  abroad,  besides  her  numerous 
phalanx  of  patriotic  sons,  educated  in  the  United  States,  and 
ready,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  to  endow  their  mother-soil 
with  free  institutions.  So,  even  to  the  last,  there  is  but  a 
feeble  chance  of  England  gaining  Cuba : and  without  this 
finishing  gem  in  her  American  chaplet,  she  will  soon  weary 
of  all  the  rest.  With  the  hope  of  Cuba,  the  value  of  Canada 
is  inextricably  twined ; and  in  losing  the  one,  she  will  not  be 
far  from  abandoning  the  other  to  its  fate. 

When  Cuba  achieves  and  Canada  accepts  independence, 
which  may  very  well  happen  before  1850  runs  its  course, 
they  will  think  of  annexation  to  our  strong,  well  knit  and  ex- 
perienced confederation;  but  each  will  have  a distinct  and 
opposite  argument  for  admission. 

Canada  will  present  her  fisheries,  her  coal-mines,  her  free 
and  hardy  population,  and  finally  will  offer  as  her  most 
tempting  dowry  an  ocean  boundary,  the  purification  of  our 
continent  from  kingship,  and  a perfect  exoneration  from 
frontier  forts  and  standing  garrisons ; and  Canada  will  be 
accepted. 

Cuba  may  cost  a more  exciting  struggle  than  Canada ; but 
when  she  asks  admission,  there  will  be  a place  and  a welcome 
for  her  at  the  altar  of  confederation.  There  is  one  reactive 
objection,  which  in  time  will  become  valid  against  demands 
for  annexation.  Though  not  yet  uttered,  it  may  find  its  first 
expression  Avhen  Canada  and  Cuba  stand  together  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Union ; but  it  will  not  prevail  to  their  dis- 
favor. It  will  germinate  at  last,  but  it  will  take  no  visible 
effect  on  the  popular  thought  until  the  ocean  has  become  the 
only  limit  to  our  republic.  When  the  whole  North  American 
continent  is  ruled  by  one  congress,  and  sea  linked  with  sea 
through  the  severed  isthmus,  all,  all  under  the  undisputed 
sway  of  our  eagle,  the  satiated  people  will  declare  against 
any  farther  dilution  of  the  comparative  rank  and  consequence 
of  the  individual  states.  They  would  not  have  them  too 
numerous  to  be  felt  singly.  This  argument  has  not  yet 
occurred  to  the  anti-annexionists,  and  at  present  it  would 
be  thrown  away ; but  in  the  ripeness  of  time  it  will  be 
conclusive  and  victorious  against  a farther  division  of  so- 
vereignty. 

When  our  ocean  boundaries  are  complete  on  every  side ; 
when  no  other  nation  presses  against  our  line,  and  forts  and 
standing  armies  have  faded  from  om-  system ; when  the 
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Mexican  Gulf  is  encircled  by  our  territory  alone,  and  Cuba, 
the  closing  gem  of  this  imperial  ring,  nobly  bars  its  entrance 
to  every  foe,  and  holds  faithful  watch  and  ward  over  this  our 
own  exclusive  inland  sea,  with  all  its  two  thousand  miles  of 
coast  and  harbor — the  outlet  of  twelve  thousand  miles  of 
internal  navigation — and  is  herself  the  centre  and  crossing 
point  of  our  new-born  monopoly  of  the  trade  beyond  the 
Pacific ; when  the  continents  are  rent  asunder  to  make  a 
channel  for  the  revolutionized  commerce  of  the  orient  to 
pour  its  inexhaustible  wealth  into  our  coffers ; when  our  self- 
protecting  steam  marine  shall  ride  supreme  on  the  wedded 
oceans,  independent  of  our  extinct  “ regular  navy,”  too  great 
and  too  just  to  fear  or  make  aggressions ; when  the  insane 
and  fratricidal  strife  of  sections  shall  have  yielded  to  defined 
principles,  founded  on  a broader  filial  love  for  the  Union,  and 
a deeper  respect  for  the  obligations  of  the  federal  compact ; 
then  the  march  of  annexation  rvill  be  stayed,  for  it  will  have 
reached  the  dividing  line  of  the  continents,  and  our  flag  will 
reign  over  the  union  of  the  oceans. 

When  we  have  attained  all  this,  and  with  it  the  unques- 
tioned attitude  of  the  first  nation  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not 
before,  the  people  will  be  prepared  to  say,  “We  have  satis- 
factory boundaries  and  sufficient  domain,  and  henceforth  we 
will  refuse  to  divide  and  weaken  the  individual  force  and  dig- 
nity of  our  states.  Among  so  many  partners  in  the  sove- 
reignty, a single  member  becomes  too  inconsiderable.”  At 
this  point  annexation  will  cast  anchor,  on  what  she  considers 
the  natural  bounds  of  her  inheritance ; but  she  will  not  pause, 
or  be  turned  from  her  course,  until  she  accomplishes  her 
destiny. 

If  no  Mexican  war  had  intervened  to  bring  her  to  us,  with 
sacrifice  and  violence,  California  would  have  come  to  our 
arms  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  for  us  or  we  for  her,  without 
bloodshed  or  expenditure.  Those  gold-mines,  whenever  dis- 
covered, would,  all  the  same,  have  allured  to  them  thousands 
of  our  citizens,  rvith  their  rifles,  their  press,  and  their  consti- 
tutions ; and  while  we  calmly  awaited  at  home  their  coming, 
they  would  have  carved  out  for  themselves  independence  and 
annexation. 

So,  too,  one  after  the  other,  will  the  contiguous  provinces 
of  Mexico  rush  to  our  embrace  the  moment  they  are  fitly 
prepared  to  share  with  us  in  the  high  duties  of  self-govern- 
ment. We  shall  peacefully  annex  them  as  fast  as  comports 
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with  our  and  their  best  interests  ; and  whatever  has  been  done 
by  the  force  of  war  was  but  an  expensive  and  premature 
gathering  of  unripe  fruit. 

While  annexation  is  traversing  her  appointed  space  in  our 
history,  it  will  he  incessantly  objected — but  to  no  practical 
elfect — that  these  successive  additions  to  our  territory  will 
weaken  the  bonds  of  affection,  and  introduce  rival  interests 
and  sectional  discords  in  our  legislative  councils,  which  must 
debilitate  the  central  government,  and  break  into  fragments 
the  national  unity.  This  general  argument,  which  has  ever 
been,  and  will  ever  be  levelled  at  any  proposed  accession  of 
territory,  has  its  perpetual  answer  in  the  records  of  our 
prosperity.  Each  distinctive  cluster  of  states  has,  besides 
the  interests  common  to  all  the  co-sovereigns,  a special  and 
leading  source  of  prosperity  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  which 
all  the  rest  in  some  manner  contribute  aid  and  sustenance. 
Thus  the  unrestricted  supply  of  their  staple  by  the  cotton- 
producing  states  to  the  manufacturing  states  of  New  England, 
is  of  value  and  importance  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
mutual  demand ; and  the  more  the  field  is  increased  and  unfet- 
tered, the  larger  the  advantage  to  them  and  to  the  Union. 
The  wheat  and  cattle-growing  states  find  their  account  in 
furnishing  both  sections  with  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  cured 
meats,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  will  not  on 
reflection  decide  ao-ainst  adding  Cuba  to  their  home  market. 
She  can  give  them,  in  exchange  for  their  productions,  the 
coffee  and  cocoa  they  have  not,  much  more  cheaply,  if  she  is 
under  the  same  family  tent  and  unincumbered  by  tariffs  and 
foreign  entanglements.  The  commercial  states,  whose  ship- 
ping conveys  to  and  fro,  with  the  least  possible  hinderance 
and  expense,  whatever  their  less  maritime  sisters  require, 
make  again  another  distinct  interest,  necessarily  disposed  to 
increase  its  range  of  business  by  the  accession  of  new  fields, 
and,  like  the  manufacturing  states,  are  in  a position — if  wise 
enough  to  perceive  it — to  create  another  profitable  customer 
in  every  neAv  state.  This  diversity  of  sectional  productions 
and  interests  makes,  by  their  variety  and  mutual  dependences, 
just  so  many  checks  on  extreme  legislation.  If  there  were 
but  two  classes  of  interests,  and  located  in  opposite  sections 
of  the  republic,  they  might  clash  and  separate  in  deadly  hos- 
tility, but  now  no  one  sectional  division  can  hope  to  control 
unduly,  and  much  less  drive  to  extremities,  any  other  section  ; 
for  the  intermediate  and  coordinate  divisions  are  always  more 
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powerful  than  either,  and  will  always  have  the  strongest 
inducements  to  throw  their  influence  in  the  weaker  scale  and 
mediate  with  decision.  The  state,  therefore,  that  brings  to 
the  confederation  a new  local  interest — like  Canada  with  her 
lumber  and  fisheries,  or  Cuba  with  her  coffee  and  tropical 
fruits — adds  another  balance-wheel  to  the  immense,  yet 
magnificently  simple  machinery  of  the  Union — a precious 
dowry  independent  of  geographical  strength  and  advantage. 
Something  too  will  be  said  of  difference  of  race  and  cus- 
tom : but  our  cheap  and  omnipresent  press  and  common 
school  diffusion  Americanize,  as  rapidly  as  they  touch,  every 
caste  and  tribe  of  the  Caucasian  stock  into  patriotic  repub- 
licans, as  we  see  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  in  the  throngs 
of  foreigners  whose  sons  are  so  prompt  in  every  citizen  duty. 
Prejudices  disappear  before  the  freedom  and  expansion  of  the 
press,  pulpit,  and  common  schools,  as  time  and  distance  vanish 
before  steam  and  the  telegraph. 

If  the  slavery  agitation  is  not  laid  in  the  tomb  before  Cuba 
is  a candidate  for  annexation — that  question,  which  at  its  first 
eruption  would  have  thrown  itself  dangerously  in  her  path — 
will  serve  her  materially ; for  the  instinct  of  self-defence  will 
compel  every  true  son  of  the  slave-holding  states  to  vote  in 
solid  phalanx  for  the  admission  of  such  an  ally,  while  the 
mediating  states  will  lend  theirs  to  sustain  the  equilibrium 
between  the  north  and  south,  so  roughly  threatened  by  Free 
Soilism. 

Cuba  may  count  on  the  commercial  states,  for  they  will 
become  the  carriers  of  her  merchandise.  This  will  secure 
her  the  powerful  aid  of  Ncav  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
perhaps  of  Massachusetts  also,  as  Cuba  will  employ  her 
looms  as  well  as  her  ships.  She  may  rely  equally  on  the 
majority  of  the  free  western  states,  who  will  supply  her  with 
flour  and  other  provisions,  and  most  confidently  on  the  entire 
south,  as  it  would  be  suicidal  in  those  states  to  do  otherwise; 
so  that,  come  when  she  may,  and  wdth  whatever  clamor  she 
may  be  met,  her  representatives  will  find  their  chairs  ready 
for  them  in  our  Congress. 

The  moral  objection  to  the  increase  of  slavery  in  our 
limits  Avill  have,  and  ought  to  have,  its  due  weight — but  only 
its  due  W'eight — with  those  Avho  bring  all  measures  to  the 
crucible  of  the  ’‘'‘ultimate  best.”  If,  in  its  wddest  comprehen- 
sion, it  is  the  ultimate  best  for  mankind  and  civilization,  that 
the  last  and  most  inaccessible  stronghold  of  African  slavery 
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in  North  America  should  be  brought  within  the  light  of  our 
institutions  and  their  progressive  teachings ; if  they  believe 
that  the  emancipating  influences  of  our  Union  are  safer  and 
more  salutary,  even  for  the  colored  race,  than  the  sudden 
revolutions  of  Hayti ; and  if  they  will  estimate  by  the  past 
the  future  action  of  states  that  have  already  done  so  much 
for  the  improvement,  colonization,  and  final  independence  of 
the  African  family,  even  the  candid  men  of  the  anti-slavery 
party  can  find  little  to  fear  and  much  to  hope  for  their 
colored  brethren,  in  the  transfer  of  Cuba.  In  giving  another 
star  to  our  banner,  and  another  balance  to  our  confederation, 
it  also  gives  another  waste  field  to  their  reclaiming  hands. 
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GIVE  ITS  LIGHT. 


BY  11.  RICE. 

Ay,  give  us  light,  more  light  to  cheer 
Our  footsteps  onward  still ! 

Welcome  the  star,  whose  bright  career 
Flings  o’er  life’s  shadowed  hill 
Light ! more  Light ! 

Methinks  I hear  the  toiling  mass 
Who  sweat  to  pamper  pride. 

Whisper,  with  murmuring  lips,  “Alas! 
“And  why  are  we  denied 

“Lmlit ! more  Light  ?” 

But  list  ! how  like  the  startling  wave 
That  breaks  on  ocean’s  shore. 

The  voice  that  wakes  the  mental  slave. 
Who  hardly  dares  implore 

Light ! more  light  ! 

True  seers  are  they,  with  lips  unsealed, 
Men  of  unfettered  mind. 

Who  search  for  light,  as  ’tis  revealed 
In  Nature’s  teachings  kind. 

Light ! more  Light ! 

Thousands,  who  yet  their  faith  enshroud 
In  mysteries  divine. 

Perceive  it,  through  the  parted  cloud, 
Streaming  as  from  Heaven’s  shrine. 
Light ! more  Light ! 

But  who  is  he  that  sounds  th’  alarm. 
And  battles  for  his  creed, 

With  which  is  linked  a golden  charm. 
Nor  deems  that  mortals  need 
Light ! more  Light  ? 
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Aha  ! that  dogmatist,  though  last, 

Perhaps,  to  ope  his  eye. 

May  live  to  see,  vrhen  clouds  have  passed. 
Descending  from  the  sky. 

Light ! more  Light ! 

While  Truth  her  glorious  banner  vaves 
From  high  celestial  walls. 

Strong  men  will  rise,  e’en  from  their  graves. 
To  catch  the  light  that  falls. 

Light ! more  Light ! 
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M.  GUIZOT  AND  THE  DEMOCRACY,  AND  THE 
REVOLUTIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

BY  IRONDEQUOIT. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  a man  of  so  superficial  a 
mind,  and  so  cold  a heart,  as  M.  Guizot,  should  have  attained 
so  Avide  a fame  as  a Avriter  and  a statesman.  But  if  Ave 
reflect,  that  he  is  the  type  of  a large  class  in  society,  Avhose 
interest  it  is  to  extol  the  principles,  and  of  course  the  man, 
Ave  shall  not  be  so  much  astonished  at  the  fact.  He  faith- 
fully represents  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  intelli- 
gence— a better  Avmrd  Avould  be  ignorance — of  the  money- 
getting class,  and  throughout  Europe  they  have  united  to 
propagate  his  Avorks  and  exalt  his  name.  Sprung  from  the 
Bourgeoisie  himself,  he  became  their  historian  and  panegyrist; 
and  they  in  their  turn  made  him  their  representative  and 
statesman.  He  could  see  no  virtue,  fit  for  the  government 
of  earth,  or  the  enjoyment  of  Heaven,  out  of  the  circle  of  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  He  traced  the  doAvnfall  of  all 
liberty  — the  establishment  of  every  despotism,  ancient  or 
modern,  to  the  destruction  or  the  Avant  of  that  class  among 
men  and  nations.  With  him,  the  middle  class  Avas  the  Alpha 
and  Omeo-a — the  beo-innino-  and  the  end  of  all  laAV,  of  all 
order,  and  of  all  virtue.  They  alone  Avere  made  to  govern, 
in  them  resided  the  true  jure  divino,  and  in  a Avord,  Avithout 
them  barbarism  and  chaos  Avas  the  inevitable  Consequence. 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  last  Avork,  “ Democracy  in  France,” 
labors  Avith  zeal  and  bitterness  to  establish  his  favorite  dogmas. 
This  production,  in  advance,  Avas  proclaimed  by  a mighty 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  afterwards  ushered  into  existence  by 
the  loud  hosannas  of  those  ncAvspapers  (and  their  name  is 
legion)  Avhich  advocate  the  interests  and  instincts  of  the  middle 
class.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a Avork  utterly  worthless ; and  only 
that  Ave  desire  to  give  expression  to  ideas  and  principles  of 
an  entirely  opposite  character,  Ave  would  not  deem  it  AV'orthy 
of  notice  in  a journal  like  ours. 

M.  Guizot  starts  by  assuming,  that  mankind  are  naturally 
BO  vicious  “ that  all  their  actions  to  achieve  good,  every  one 
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of  their  virtuous  inclinations,  are  accompanied  by  an  evil  incli- 
nation, which  treads  closely  on  its  heels,  or  strives  with  it  for 
precedence.”  In  proof  of  this  ancient  quasi-religious  dogma, 
he  relies  entirely  upon  his  “own  consciousness;”  and  thinks 
that  that  of  every  other  man  will  establish  the  fact.  In 
regard  to  himself — the  argument  uni  ad  hominem — we  have 
little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  deduction,  for  his  whole  public 
career  shows  him  to  be  a stern,  proud,  cold-blooded  person. 
His  history  as  a politician,  and  his  teachings  as  a philosopher, 
give  abundant  proofs  of  this  fact ; but  they  certainly  do  not,  at 
the  same  time,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  liis  theory,  in  regard 
to  men  of  a higher  order  of  organization. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  day  to  refute  this  Calvinistic 
dogma,  which  M.  Guizot  learned  in  his  youth  as  a corollary 
of  Original  Sin.  But  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  asto- 
nished, that  so  distinguished  an  author  should  risk  his  fame, 
by  attempting  to  build  up  his  system  for  the  government  of 
mankind,  by  reasoning  so  fallacious,  and  by  logic  long  since 
exploded.  To  reflect  upon  our  “ own  consciousness,”  and 
thereby  make  ourselves  the  standard  of  the  race,  was  the 
practice  of  the  mental  philosophers  of  the  old  school.  They 
were  wont  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  closet,  examine  with 
care  the  workings  of  the  inner  man — the  sentiments  that 
actuated,  the  passions  which  governed  them  ; and  thus  arrive 
at  what  they  considered  the  mental  powers  and  faculties  of 
every  other  son  of  man.  They  made  a chart  of  themselves, 
and  published  it  as  the  gauge  of  all.  Hence  no  two  agreed. 
Our  schools  of  mental  philosophy  were  as  varied  and  con- 
flicting as  the  sources,  i.  e.  the  peculiar  organization,  from 
whence  they  sprung. 

But  it  is  the  practical  effect  that  M.  Guizot  draws  from 
his  premises,  to  which  we  would  more  particularly  direct  at- 
tention. These  being  admitted  as  truth,  he  deduces  the 
necessity  of  governing  mankind  with  sternness — holding  the 
rod  for  ever  over  them — maintaining  with  a firm  unyielding 
hand  the  reins  of  power ; so  that  not  only  every  evil  passion 
may  be  repressed,  but  all  opposition  put  down ; even  when 
that  opposition  is  right,  and  the  power  against  which  it  is 
directed,  self-evidently  wrong.  He  would  consecrate  oppres- 
sion in  the  head  of  a government,  rather  than  yield  to  con- 
cession, which  in  his  eyes  is  an  inexcusable  weakness ; for- 
getting, or  ignorant,  that  obstinacy  in  wrong-doing  is  the 
greatest  of  moral  weaknesses.  To  carry  out  his  theory,  he 
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divides  mankind  into  classes,  and  as  a necessary  corollary, 
gives  to  one  of  these  the  right  divine  to  rule.  He  says  “that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  mankind  are  various,  and  therefore 
governments  should  he  formed  of  distinct  powers,  an  organi- 
zation of  guarantees,  in  the  centre  of  the  state  and  head  of 
the  government.”  Again : “ Social  unity  requires  that  there 
should  be  hut  one  government,  but  the  diversity  of  the  social 
elements  equally  requires  that  this  government  should  not  be 
one  sole  power.”  To  prove  all  this,  he  dogmatizes  rather 
than  reasons,  and  illustrates  his  positions  by  the  example  of 
England  and  America.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  appli- 
cable analogy,  and  this,  we  think,  we  shall  make  appear  very 
clearly. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  varied  powers  can  coexist,  as 
rulers,  in  the  government  of  a state.  One  power,  and  one 
only,  can  govern.  Let  us  look  at  history.  Since  man 
emerged  from  what  is  called  the  savage  condition  of  human 
life,  we  notice  four  different  forms  of  government : that  of 
the  Despotic,  where  the  will  of  one  man  is  the  sole  law,  such 
as  is  now  the  case  in  Russia ; that  of  an  Aristocracy,  or 
Oligarchy,  as  formerly  ruled  in  Rome  and  Venice,  and  rules 
at  this  day  in  England ; that  of  what  M.  Guizot  calls  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy,  Avhere  the  Bourgeoisie  or  middle 
classes  govern ; and  that  of  a Democratic  Republic,  where 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  acknowledged,  and  the  majo- 
rity, through  their  agents,  possess  the  government  of  the 
state.  Now,  in  all  these  conditions,  various  interests  may 
exist,  and  they  may  contend  one  against  the  other  for  supre- 
macy ; but  the  moment  one  conquers  the  other,  a revolution 
is  effected.  The  teachings  of  history  are  not  to  be  mistaken 
on  this  point.  We  need  not  go  farther  back  for  examples 
than  a century  or  two.  Formerly  the  kings  of  France  were 
but  the  chief  of  the  great  feudatories  who  monopolized  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation.  A strife  arose,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  monarch  conquered  and  reigned  alone.  Until 
this  was  accomplished,  there  was  no  division  of  power : when 
accomplished,  it  was  transferred,  and  the  nobles  became  court- 
iers. Charles  I.  of  England  was  not  content  to  be  the 
mere  symbol  of  an  aristocratic  government — he  sought  to 
govern  despotically : the  parliament  opposed,  overthrew  him, 
exercised  the  supreme  power,  until  it,  in  its  turn,  was  over- 
thrown by  Cromwell,  who  ruled  intelligently,  but  yet  as  a 
despot.  In  all  this,  there  is  ever  but  one  paramount  power. 
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But  M.  Guizot  seems  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  examples 
of  a constitutional  monarchy  like  that  of  France  or  England, 
and  a constitutional  republic  like  that  of  America,  in  suppoi’t 
of  his  views.  As  to  France,  we  shall,  in  the  concluding  part 
of  this  article,  show  that  the  revolution  of  that  country  did 
nothing  but  confer  the  political  power  of  the  state  upon  a 
class,  i.  e.  the  Bourgeoisie.  As  to  England  and  America, 
no  analogy,  we  repeat,  can  be  drawn,  as  each  exhibits  but  a 
single  power  manifesting  itself  from  opposite  sources — in  the 
one,  that  of  an  aristocracy  of  which  the  Queen  is  the  symbol ; 
in  the  other,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or  the  government 
of  the  majority,  of  which  the  President  is  the  type.  To  un- 
derstand this,  let  us  analyze  the  power  which  governs  in  both 
nations. 

In  England,  it  is  said  to  reside  in  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons. Well,  we  ask,  what  share  of  it  does  Queen  Victoria 
possess?  Evidently  none.  For  form’s  sake  she  signs  the 
laws,  but  the  sole  power  resides  in  parliament;  which  im- 
poses upon  her  the  executive  functionaries,  not  of  her  will, 
but  of  its  will;  in  fine,  the  ministry  of  its  majority.  After 
her  we  have  the  Lords,  a purely  aristocratic  body,  and  there- 
fore it  is  unnecessary  to  waste  words  upon  it.  The  nature 
of  what  is  called  the  Commons  is  more  deceptive,  and  re- 
quires to  be  examined.  It  will  be  found  but  the  representa- 
tive of  aristocratic  interests  ; and  in  this  point  of  view,  we  do 
not  mean  merely  a titled  nobility,  but  a body  who  monopolize 
all  the  land  in  the  nation. 

“ The  present  parliament  consists  of  658  members — a fixed 
number  — of  whom  39  are  the  eldest  sons  of  peers,  170 
brothers,  younger  sons,  and  immediate  relatives,  167  other 
members,  by  birth  or  marriage,  connected  with  the  aristo- 
cracy”— thus  a majority  are  directly  interested  in  sustaining 
the  power  from  whence  they  emanate.  But  look  at  another 
phase  of  the  same  body.  “ It  contains  63  government 
officials,  56  generals  and  colonels,  92  other  military  and 
naval  officers,  74  deputy  and  lieutenants  of  counties,  and 
108  patrons  of  church  livings.”  Thus,  in  another  aspect,  a 
majority  are  directly  interested  in  support  of  the  existing 
aristocratic  power.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  a com- 
paratively few  members  who  represent  manufacturing  and 
stock-jobbing  interests,  the  balance  are  made  up  of  large  land- 
ed proprietors,  without  a title  of  nobility  ; but  none  the  less, 
on  that  account,  aristocratic  representatives.  And  it  cannot 
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be  otherwise,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  electoral  law,  whicli 
gives  the  city  of  Liverpool,  containing  282,656  inhabitants, 
but  two  members  of  parliament ; and  a like  number  to  the 
little  borough  of  Harwich,  the  ground-rent  of  which  is  the 
property  of  a noble  lord,  with  a population  of  3730  and  233 
electors,  probably  all  immediately  dependent  on  his  lordship. 
The  government  of  England,  then,  is  in  point  of  fact  but 
one  power,  that  of  an  aristocracy.  True,  in  the  exercise 
thereof,  three  functionaries  are  its  representatives.  But  after 
all,  it  is  hut  one  foioer  with  different  functions. 

With  regard  to  the  United  States,  it  is  a federation  of 
republics,  in  the  majority  of  which,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  (whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  some  where  property- 
power  alone  holds  good,  but  even  there  but  one  power  reigns) 
is  acknowledged  and  acted  upon.  The  President  represents 
the  majority  of  the  people : in  a like  manner,  so  does  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  although  the  tlnited  States 
Senate  may  be  said  to  be  the  functionary  of  State  power ; 
this  itself  has  its  foundations  in  the  popular  sovereignty,  al- 
though indirectly.  The  State  representatives  who  elect  a 
federal  Senator,  are  but  the  exponents  of  the  popular  will  of 
the  majority  for  the  time  being.  It  seems  clear,  then  (what- 
ever may  be  the  variant  interests  of  the  nation),  that  we  have 
but  one  jwwer,  performing  three  functions  ; and  yet,  through- 
out his  whole  book,  M.  Guizot  is  perpetually  confounding  the 
latter,  a mere  arm  of  the  former,  with  the  power  itself.  And 
from  this  hypothesis,  all  his  conclusions — which  would  per- 
manently and  for  ever  divide  the  interests  of  society — are 
drawn. 

In  a word,  sovereignty  of  whatever  character,  from  its  very 
nature,  will  not  admit  of  division;  although  the  functions 
by  which  it  is  exercised  may  be  manifold.  If,  then,  M. 
Guizot’s  premises  are  false,  so  are  the  practical  conclusions 
he  draws  therefrom  ; by  which  he  would  constitute  “ landed 
proprietors  and  heads  of  families  the  natural  guardians,”  or, 
in  other  words,  “ the  sovereigns  of  society” — make  power  in 
every  constitutional  state  emanate  from  property  and  not 
from  man.  This  is  the  whole  gist  of  his  book.  His  views  are 
by  no  means  original,  and,  sifted  nicely,  amount  to  what  we 
call  Federalism  in  this  country. 

He  remarks : “ Social  unity  requires  that  there  should 
be  but  one  government ; but  the  diversity  of  the  social  elements 
equally  requires,  that  this  government  should  not  be  one  sole 
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power.”  In  other  words,  mankind  is  divided  into  classes 
with  separate  and  antagonistic  interests,  and  this  being  the 
order  of  God,  we  must  maintain  it  so,  perforce,  if  it  cannot 
be  done  otherwise.  Such  is  the  sum  of  his  logic  ! The  very 
idea  refutes  itself.  Throughout  creation  the  order  of  God  is 
harmony ; and  M.  Guizot’s  hypothesis  carries  with  it  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  discord.  He  exclaims  : — “ How  indeed 
can  it  be  otherwise  ? If  we  examine  every  form  of  human 
society  throughout  all  ages  and  countries,  we  shall  find  three 
types  of  social  position  always  the  same,  to  wit : — Men 
living  on  the  income  of  their  property,  Avhether  in  land  or 
capital,  without  seeking  to  increase  it  by  their  labor,”  z.  e. 
idlers,  with  a special  interest.  “ 2d,  Men  occupied  in  increas- 
ing by  their  own  labor  the  property,  whether  in  land  or  capital, 
which  they  possess,”  i.  e.  traders,  with  a special  interest.  “ 3d, 
Men  living  by  labor,  without  land  or  capital,”  i.  e.  serfs  to 
both.  He  concludes,  therefore,  from  such  premises,  the  di- 
versities and  inequalities  which  naturally  arise  in  every  society 
from  this  state  of  things,  are  not  “ accidental  merely,  but  un- 
alterable and  he  deduces,  as  an  imperative  necessity,  govern- 
ing powers  “ distinct  and  separate,  but  in  accordance  there- 
with.” 

If  this  be  true,  then  we  are  to  have  a social  war  of  classes 
while  the  world  lasts.  The  moment  man  emerges  from  the 
simple  savage  state,  such,  for  example,  as  exists  among  the 
Black  Feet  Indians ; that  moment  social  slavery  is  established, 
to  continue  for  ever  and  for  ever.  The  very  first  step  towards 
civilization  itself,  is  made  a curse  ]?er  se  ; for  from  that  first 
step  germinates  M.  Guizot’s  three  orders  of  society,  with 
permanently  divided  interests.  But  our  limits  are  exhausted, 
we  cannot  follow  him  further.  As  to  his  statements  regard- 
ing the  French  social  republicans,  all  we  have  to  say  is  this, 
he  does  not  prove  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to 
build  up,  like  a child,  a castle  of  cards,  which  with  a breath 
he  readily  demolishes.  But  even  in  doing  this  his  argument 
amounts,  without  qualification,  to  a denial  “ that  all  men  have 
a right” — and  the  same  right — “ to  happiness.”  “ He  conse- 
crates certain  men,  certain  families,  or  certain  classes,  to  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,”  and 
certain  others,  as  a corollary,  to  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

The  revolutions  of  France,  up  to  that  of  1848,  have  been 
altogether  political ; they  effected  mere  changes  of  form,  the 
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essence  of  things  remaining  the  same.  Abstract  principles, 
no  doubt,  appeared  on  paper ; and  homilies  and  essays  were 
preached  and  written  thereon.  But  the  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  remained  without  the  slightest  ameliora- 
tion. Nay  more,  the  slavery  of  poverty  became  more  wide- 
spread and  more  abject.  All  old  abominations  remained 
intact,  and  toiling  millions  were  required  as  usual  to  foot  the 
bill.  The  debts  created  by  kings  and  emperors,  by  their  * 
wars,  mistresses,  and  gorgeous  extravagance,  were  not  only 
preserved,  under  the  delusive  pledge  of  national  honor,  but, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  became  a chief  source  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Bourgeoisie — the  rulers  of  the  nation.  The 
great  bankers  and  traders — the  financiers  generally — stock- 
jobbed  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  the  Bourse  de  facto 
was  the  governing  power  of  the  state.  This  aspect  of  affairs 
was  the  end  of  the  first  revolution — of  the  Empire — of  the 
restoration,  and  of  the  revolution  of  1830. 

The  contest  for  power  between  the  middle  classes  and  tho 
privileged  order,  began  immediately  on  the  assembling  of  the 
States-General.  The  former  conquered,  and  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  was  the  result.  The  major  portion,  and  the 
more  temperate  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  desired  to  stop  there ; 
when  they  had  destroyed  feudality,  and  become  themselves 
the  ruling  power  of  the  state.  It  would  have  been  better 
probably  for  humanity,  had  they  succeeded  for  a time ; be- 
cause a nation,  a whole  people  cannot  go  with  safety  from 
the  extreme  of  despotism  to  its  opposite,  that  of  popular 
liberty,  in  a day,  or  in  a year.  All  rapid  and  violent  transi- 
tions, whether  in  the  moral  or  physical  world,  are  dangerous. 
The  habits  and  aggregate  intelligence  of  the  masses  will  not 
bear  a strike  from  the  one  to  the  other,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  time,  and  the  adaptation  of  circumstances.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  truly  observes,  that  constitutions  are  not  made, 
Sieyes-like,  but  grow,  by  the  silent  operation  of  habit,  of  time, 
and  the  spread  of  intelligence.  They  may  be  afterwards  put 
on  paper.  This  truth  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  success 
of  our  own  Revolution.  It  was  a matter  of  comparative  ease 
for  the  American  people  to  assume  a republican  form  of 
government.  All  the  colonies  had  been  educated  for  nearly 
two  centuries  in  the  habit  of  the  thing.  The  pilgrims  of 
Massachusetts — the  cavaliers  of  Virginia — the  Catholics  of 
Maryland — the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania — the  followers  of 
Roger  Williams — one  and  all,  established  themselves  on  this 
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continent,  as  so  many  nurseries  of  republicanism.  There 
was  in  the  beginning,  and  throughout  the  process  of  coloni- 
zation, a peculiar  fitness  and  adaptation  to  this  end.  The 
Revolution  but  changed  names,  not  things.  It  promulgated, 
it  is  true,  great  and  lasting  principles,  destined  ere  long  to 
make  a true  revolution,  but  for  nearly  half  a century,  even  in 
this  state,  it  only  secured  and  preserved  existing  rights — 
rights  possessed  by  all  freeholders  previously.  Time  did  the 
rest,  time  will  do  all.  Liberty  spreads  and  grows  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength. 

The  first  French  revolution,  however,  found  no  such  adapta- 
tion among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Yet  it  was  in 
reality  no  failure,  it  had  its  mission,  and  that  it  accomplished 
after  much  tribulation  and  suffering,  and  agony  even  unto 
death.  What  was  that  mission  ? To  destroy  feudality,  and  the 
divine  right  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  govern  by  virtue 
of  a special  charter  from  Heaven  in  their  behalf.  In  the 
language  of  Howitt,  “ the  stream  no  longer  ran  the  wrong 
way.”  It  bubbled  up  from  its  true  source,  the  peojDle.  The 
factitious  system  of  grades  was  stabbed  to  the  vitals,  and 
down  toppled  royalties,  aristocracies,  stars,  banners,  and 
escutcheons. 

This  was  the  mission  of  the  first  French  revolution  ; and 
in  accomplishing  it,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  Bourgeoisie,  or 
middle  class,  were  the  prominent  actors.  In  them  were  found 
the  intelligence  and  the  wealth  necessary  to  the  combat.  But 
the  passions  of  the  nation  once  aroused  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  coalition  of  despots,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  ball  of  the  revolution.  The  coalesced  kings 
— the  reactionary  spirit  of  the  aristocracy — brought  forth 
the  Reign  of  TeiTor — for  they  indeed  were  its  true  authors — 
and  then  followed  the  Empire,  the  restoration,  and  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  accession  of  this  last  king  simply  restored  the  revolu- 
tion to  its  pristine  aspect,  that  of  1792 — it  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  triumph  of  the  Bourgeoisie — Louis  Bhiliip'pe 
reigned,  hut  they  ruled.  All  things  were  conserved — nay, 
became  worse ; for  debts  remained — increased — taxes  multi- 
plied— wealth  concentrated — poverty  spread — in  fine,  all  old 
abuses  were  nursed,  and  the  only  difference  which  existed 
was  this : the  Bourgeoisie  governed  the  nation  instead  of  a 
king.  It  was  a class  in  place  of  a man,  and  therefore  more 
soulless — that  was  all.  Meantime  the  people,  even  under 
VoL  IV.— 12  H 2 
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matchless  suffering,  were  being  educated — adapted  to  a higher 
order  of  things.  They  found  themselves  deceived  by  shams 
— by  words  without  import  or  meaning ; for  all  their  new 
rulers  sought  to  do  was  to  preserve  their  own  power,  calling 
it  laiv  and  order.  The  maxim  of  their  government  was  the 
sterile  apothegm,  “ every  one  for  himself,  charity  begins  at 
home.”  In  fine,  the  interests  of  humanity  were  stock-jobbed 
by  M.  Guizot  and  his  compeers  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of 
which  he  was  the  chief,  and  to  gratify  the  sordid  appetite  of 
Louis  Philippe  for  his  family’s  aggrandizement. 

Yet  all  this  only  produced  a dynastic  opposition  which 
sought  to  change  places  with  the  existing  ministry  by  means 
of  a modicum  of  electoral  reform.  While  pressing  this,  they 
Avere  surprised  by  the  revolution  of  February,  1848.  Non- 
plussed for  a moment,  they  succumbed  to  daring,  and  the 
republic  Avas  again  proclaimed.  But  they  speedily  Avere  at 
their  old  Avork  of  deception.  The  dynastic  opposition  of 
Louis  Philippe  coalesced  Avith  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and 
every  other  conservative  faction,  to  cheat  the  people  yet  again 
out  of  the  fruits  of  this  their  last  revolution.  Maddened  by 
despair,  the  fierce  fight  of  June,  1848,  took  place.  What  is 
called  laAv  and  order  prevailed,  patriots  Avere  proscribed  and 
hunted  from  the  country,  and  the  guillotine  reerected  to  do 
its  work  of  blood  and  vengeance.  The  hopes  of  tyrants 
revived,  for  the  Bourgeoisie.,  the  stock-jobbers,  the  bankers, 
the  speculators,  the  money-gatherers,  Avere  doing  the  Avork  of 
kings,  and  that  most  bravely.  Republican  principles  and 
feelings,  and  aspirations  after  the  good  and  true,  were  agajn 
trodden  in  the  dust.  The  ancient  game  Avas  resumed.  The 
noblest  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  crushed  humanity 
were  cried  doAvn,  as  atheism,  anarchy,  agrarianism,  socialism, 
and  red-republicanism,  Avhich  sought  but  to  destroy.  Every 
deA'ice  Avas  resorted  to  in  order  to  quicken  the  apprehensions 
of  those  possessed  of  property,  and  spread  gloom  and  distrust 
throughout  the  community.  In  this  lay  the  last  hope  of 
despots,  whether  those  of  a class,  of  an  oligarchy,  or  of  a 
king.  The  Bourgeoisie,  the  Bonapartists,  the  Legitimists,  in 
a Avord,  all  factions  conspired  Avith  pi’inces  and  potentates  to 
overthroAv  the  liberty  of  France,  and  Avith  it  the  liberties  of 
Europe. 

Alas ! how  great  are  the  crimes  of  leagued  kings  as  com- 
pared with  the  Avorst  actions  of  the  people,  even  when  excited 
to  anger  by  long-enduring  misery ! Mark  the  contrast  going 
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on  in  Europe  at  this  moment.  ‘‘The  people  of  France,  of 
Germany,  of  Italy,  and  Hungary,  respect  all  the  rights  of 
property,  and  punish  all  depredations  upon  it ; whereas  kings 
and  their  armies  have  carried  devastation,  massacre,  and 
judicial  murder  wherever  they  have  gone.  They  have  bom- 
barded cities,  ravaged  fields,  and  shot  and  hanged  prisoners 
as  if  destruction  of  life  and  property  were  their  only  objects.” 
And  yet  they  claim  that  their  mission  is  one  of  peace,  of  laiv 
and  order. 

The  late  election  in  France  holds  out  the  glorious  hope, 
that  Europe  will  not  be  “ Cossack,  but  republican.”  Uni- 
versal suffrage  is  doing  its  work  better  than  barricade  or 
bayonet.  The  long-suffering  of  the  people  has  been  weary 
and  sad,  hut  let  them  not  lose  patience  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  risk  by  their  rashness  the  sure  progress  of  human  rights. 
The  great  questions  of  the  day — those  which  will  bring  about 
a revolution  in  things^  shall  in  the  new  Assembly  of  the 
French  people  have  a fair  field,  from  Avhich  they  will  take 
root  and  germinate,  producing  in  due  season  most  excellent 
fruit.  The  social  democracy,  backed  by  the  people,  and  ere 
long  by  the  army,  will  force  the  stock-jobbers  to  listen  to  the 
calm  deductions  of  reason,  and  that  problem  of  problems,  the 
rights  of  labor,  be  e.xamined  and  solved.  Property  will  be 
taught,  that  if  it  has  rights  to  be  acknowledged,  it  has  also 
duties  to  he  performed.  Nominal  sovereignty,  hut  actual 
slavery,  must  end,  and  with  it  will  terminate  also  the  bondage 
of  labor  to  capital.  To  this  complexion  it  must  come, 
or  return  to  simple,  uncomplicated  despotism.  The  death- 
struggle  between  the  marshaled  hosts  of  the  latter,  and  those 
of  freedom,  is  at  hand.  May  the  God  of  battles  give  victory 
to  long-suffering  humanity ! This  must  he  the  ardent  prayer 
of  all  true-hearted  men. 

Had  the  late  election  throughout  France  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  the  reactionists — the  trading  class — it  requires 
no  prophetic  spirit  to  tell  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quences to  Europe.  Germany  prostrated  under  the  feet  of 
her  kings  and  princes,  and  France  restored  to  the  stock-job- 
bing sway  of  the  Bourgeoisie.,  the  right  of  might  or  of 
legislative  robbery  would  have  been  again  supreme.  But 
hope  is  quickened — the  blood  stirs  anew  at  the  view  opened 
up  by  the  triumph  of  the  social  democracy. 

There  is  a prospect  at  least,  that  the  serfship  of  labor  will 
end.  And  why  not?  The  discoveries  of  Arkwright,  of 
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Watt,  of  Fulton  and  others,  have  increased  industrial  power 
a thousand  fold ; and  ought  to  have  increased  in  a like  ratio 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  race.  But  have  they  done 
so  ? On  the  contrary,  have  they  not  widened  and  deepened  the 
circle  of  evil,  by  which  humanity  was  girdled  ? Yes  indeed ; for 
while  wealth  has  multiplied  and  concentrated  destitution,  the 
slavery  of  poverty  has  spread  in  every  direction.  Wealth, 
the  mere  surplus  labor  of  man,  hoarded  and  combined  by 
cunning,  has  been  the  sole  monarch  during  these  latter  days. 
Placed  in  antagonism,  the  creature  of  man  had  rights,  superior 
to  those  of  its  Creator.  It  became  the  only  good  after 
which  men  and  nations  aspired.  Hence  by  a natural  pro- 
cess it  became  exclusive,  selfish  conservator  of  all  of  evil.  Its 
possessors  appropriated  for  their  exclusive  use  the  earth 
itself,  and  all  the  earth  contained. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  the  dawn  of  a brighter  day,  a clearer 
sky.  The  movements  now  going  on  in  Europe,  are  but  the 
first  throes  of  a great  social  earthquake,  destined  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness. 
The  fiat,  we  trust,  has  gone  forth,  and  ere  long  a new  order 
of  things  will  begin.  The  people  have  been  long-suffering 
and  slow  to  anger.  They  have  endured  for  centuries,  nearly 
without  a murmur,  the  miserable  destiny  imposed  by  King- 
craft and  Priestcraft.  The  moral  winter  of  the  past,  how- 
ever, gives  way ; the  sun  of  truth  shines  with  a more  clear, 
enlivening,  summer-like  ray.  The  movements  of  the  millions 
will  go  on,  until  their  emancipation  is  complete,  and  when,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  “those  movements  shall  become  one  im- 
pulse for  good,  what  grand  ideas  they  suggest ! ideas  under 
which  conception  itself  bends,  and  after  which  expression 
pants.”  Meantime,  through  all  the  clouds  that  blind  the 
vision  of  mortality,  let  us  hail  in  the  future  some  approxima- 
tion at  least  to  a state  of  things,  which  hitherto  has  been 
considered  but  the  dreamings  of  the  Poet.  When 

Man  shall  grow  and  multiply,  but  lack  not  bread ; 

For  God  his  promise  brought  to  mind,  and  blessed 
The  land,  and  made  it  blessed ; and  precious 
Things  of  Heaven  and  blessings  of  the  deep 
Beneath,  and  blessings  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

And  fruits  of  day  and  night,  and  blessings  of 
The  vale,  and  precious  things  of  the  eternal 
Hills,  and  all  the  fullness  of  perpetual  spring 

become  the  crowning  heritage  of  regenerate  man. 
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BY  S.  D.  ANDERSON. 


I. 

Night,  witli  its  thousand  dreams  of  fame, 
Is  here — the  glorious  stars  are  out 
As  bright  and  beautiful  as  when  they  came 
Baptized  in  light  to  join  the  choral  shout 
That  ushered  in  the  evening  hour  of  rest. 
Of  all  the  hours  the  calmest  and  the  best. 


II. 

There  is  a sacred  thought  in  thee — we  deem 
A holy  hush  is  on  the  earth,  when  thou 
Hast  clad  it  in  thy  mantle ; mount  and  stream 

Are  sweetly  musical ; and  in  the  dreamer’s  ear,  low 
Tones  are  sighing,  such  as  those  we  hear 
When  wind-harps  sing  their  farewell  to  the  year. 

III. 

In  thee  are  power  and  majesty,  0 beauteous  Night ! 

And  a changed  spirit  seems  to  sit  upon  the  air ; 

All  that  the  soul  has  thought  or  dreamt  of  bright — 
All  we  have  worshipped  in  our  minds  as  fair — 

Is  shrined  here — and  the  soul  folds  her  wings 
Amid  the  grandeur  that  thy  presence  brings. 


IV. 

And  all  around  is  still,  save  the  faint  breathing  hum 
Of  nature’s  melody — or  Echo’s  voice,  that ’s  heard 
Soft  as  the  tunes  of  minstrelsy  that  come. 

At  evening’s  hour,  from  the  lone  vesper  bird 
That  heralds  in  the  night — and  who  but  feels  thee  now 
In  the  pure  calm  that  bathes  the  watcher’s  brow  ? 
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V. 

Night  has  its  charms  for  all.  The  student’s  lamp  is  lit 
Afresh — again  is  heard  the  maiden’s  love-told  song. 
The  peasant’s  task  is  done — and  as  night’s  shadows  flit 
Across  the  lawn,  he  meets  a happy  throng 
Of  fresh-lipped  children,  eager  to  embrace 
And  press  a kiss  upon  that  father’s  face. 


VI. 

How  calm  and  tideless  is  the  sleeping  lake, 

Making  no  music  with  its  faint  low  waves, 

Save  what  the  winds  from  tree  and  flower  take. 

And  breathe  it  out  again  within  thy  mountain  caves ; 
One  good-night  serenade,  as  pure  and  sweet 
As  we  might  fancy  sighs  when  spirits  meet. 

VII. 

Darkness  is  down  upon  the  mountain — every  bough 
Is  glittering  with  the  dew-drop’s  starry  sheen. 

And  rock  and  stream,  from  towering  brow 
To  base,  is  dimly,  duskly,  beautifully  seen. 

As  shade  on  shade  steals  o’er  each  closing  flower, 

The  nuptial  gifts  that  sparkle  in  Spring'?,  dower. 

VIII. 

The  river,  lulled  within  the  hill’s  embrace. 

Rests,  like  an  infant  on  its  mother’s  breast; 

Taking  its  shadows  from  that  mother’s  face — 

When  Ilesperns  first  smiles  upon  the  west — 

And  mounting  upwards,  signals  all  to  come 
Back  to  that  single  A/c^cn-spot,  our  home. 


IX. 

0,  how  upon  the  ocean  comes  night’s  holiest  hour. 
When  the  dull  sail  scarce  feels  the  sighing  breeze ; 
And  the  young  moon,  seen  through  the  misty  shower. 
Half-veiled  and  tremulous,  decks  out  the  seas 
With  pearly  robes,  such  as  a maid  may  wear, 

When  bridal  roses  cluster  in  her  hair. 
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X. 

Afar  upon  the  waters  nought  is  heard  save  the 
Swift  rushing  of  the  sea-bird’s  restless  wing, 

Or  the  wild  dash  of  billows  leaping  in  their  glee, 

To  meet  the  winds  that  through  the  cordage  sing. 
Making  sad  music ; to  the  home-turned  mind, 

How  like  a sister’s  voice  he ’s  left  behind  ! 


XI. 

And  now  the  moon  is  out — no  stinted  light, 

But  a full  glare  falls  on  each  deep-blue  crest, 
Dancing  and  trembling,  as  the  ocean’s  might 
Heaves  like  a giant  its  unfathomed  breast. 
Till  skies  and  waves  are  pictured  in  her  beams. 
Clear  as  the  visions  glassed  in  early  dreams. 


XII. 

Along  the  vaulted  dome  Night’s  lamps  are  hung ; 

Upon  the  sea-side,  ’neath  the  fisher’s  cot. 

The  evening  hymn  of  prayer  and  praise  is  sung 
From  hearts  and  lips,  that,  by  the  world  forgot. 

Breathe  out  their  lives  calm  as  the  ocean’s  flow, 

"When  summer  winds  are  whispering  soft  and  low. 

XIII. 

Stillness  and  Night ! how  on  the  soul  ye  pour 
The  hoarded  memories  of  long-treasured  years. 

And  the  unfettered  wine  has  room  to  soar 
Above  this  prison-house  of  sighs  and  tears ; 

For  through  the  dim-lit  aisles  and  temples  of  the  past 
Now  mourn  we  many  a ruined  arch  and  shrine  down  cast. 

XIV. 

Out  with  the  midnight  I thought,  and  soul,  and  all. 

Are  peopled  with  Night’s  visions — more  intense 
And  brighter  than  the  Heavens’  gay  starry  pall. 

They  cluster  round  us,  until  every  sense 
Is  fashioned  to  their  brightness — and  the  mind 
F'prising,  leaves  all  meaner  things  behind. 
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XV. 

Out  v'itli  the  midnight ! Hopes  and  Dreams  are  there, 
And  Wishes  that  have  grown  to  be  a part  of  life, 
And  wild  and  untaught  fancies — hut  as  fair 
As  those  the  Dardan  shepherd  saw — when  rife 
With  Love  and  Beauty,  Venus  met  his  sight. 

Deep  glowing  in  the  purple  evening’s  dying  light. 

XVI. 

Out  with  the  midnight ! all  we  know  of  bliss, 

Beyond  time’s  dull  embrace,  is  shadoAved  here. 
Bright,  beautiful,  and  true — no  unreal  image  this — 
But  thrilling  as  the  touch  from  lips  held  dear. 
Come  Night’s  deep  dreams  upon  us — Holy  hour  ! 

Who  hut  boAvs  down  before  thy  halloAved  poAver ! 


ANSWER  TO  TENNYSON. 


The  following  beautiful  poem  in  answer  to  Tennyson’s 
“Age  of  Irreverence,”  will  be  read  with  delight  and  profit. 
We  republish  Tennyson’s  poem,  that  the  reader  may  better 
understand  the  answers. 

THE  AGE  OF  IRREVERENCE. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSOJi". 

TO  . 

Y"ou  might  have  won  the  poet’s  name — 

If  such  be  Avorth  the  Avinning  now — 

And  gained  a laurel  for  your  broAV, 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I can  claim. 

But  you  have  made  the  Aviser  choice — 

A life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Through  troops  of  unrecording  friends — 

A deedful  life,  a silent  voice : 

And  you  liaA'e  missed  the  irreverent  doom 
Of  those  that  Avear  the  poet’s  croAvn : 

Hereafter,  neither  knave  nor  cloAvn 
Shall  hold  their  orgies  at  your  tomb. 

For  noAv  the  poet  cannot  die. 

Nor  leav'e  his  music  as  of  old. 

But  round  him  ere  he  scarce  be  cold 
Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry : 

“ Give  out  the  faults  he  Avould  not  show ! 

Break  lock  and  seal ! betray  the  trust ! 

Keep  nothing  sacred  ! ’tis  but  just 
The  rnany-headed  beast  should  knoAV.” 

Ah,  shameless  ! for  he  did  but  sing 

A song  that  pleaserl  us  from  its  worth ; 

No  public  life  Avas  his  on  earth. 

No  blazoned  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

Voi-.  IV. — 13  I 
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He  gave  the  people  of  his  best ; 

His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave. 
My  curse  upon  the  clown  and  knave 
Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest ! 

Who  make  it  sweeter  seem  to  he, 

The  little  life  of  hank  and  brier, 

The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire, 
And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree. 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  loud. 
And  drops  at  Glory’s  temple-gates. 
For  Avhom  the  carrion- vulture  Avaits 
To  tear  his  heart  before  the  croAvd ! 


ANSWER  TO  TENNYSON'S  “AGE  OF 
IRREVERENCE.” 

BY  ENNA  BLWAL. 

Not  only  for  the  poet’s  name 

Should  be  thy  constant  daily  strife  ; 

The  poet’s  pure  and  holy  life — 

’Tis  this,  on  earth  should  be  thy  aim. 

If  by  the  altar  of  thy  heai’t 

An  angel  tendeth  there  the  flame 
Of  poesy  di\’ine,  then  aim 
To  make  thy  body  do  its  part. 


A fearful  but  a holy  thing. 

The  poAver  that  rests  on  poet-tongue ; 
The  echo  of  its  faintest  song 
Seems  borne  along  on  angel’s  AA’ing. 

Then  pure  and  holy  must  thou  be, 

0 poet ! since  Avithin  thy  breast 
There  dwelleth  there  an  angel  guest. 
Whose  song  should  ring  out  clear  and  free. 
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Then  soil  thou  not  those  snowy  wings 
With  Sin’s  polluting,  blighting  breath ; 
0,  ward  thou  off  the  fearful  death 
The  “ many-headed  beast”  doth  bring. 

A longer  life,  0 bard  ! is  thine 
Than  “ little  life  of  bank  and  brier 
Nor  should  it  be  thy  sole  desire 
To  chant  thy  song  at  Glory’s  shrine. 

Nor  humbly  shouldst  thou  stoop  thy  wing, 
And  only  pipe  a wayside  song ; 

A noble,  holy  strain  prolong. 

And  be  earth’s  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  I 


AN  ANSWER  TO  TENNYSON’S  “AGE  OF 
IRREVERENCE.” 

BY  W\  H.  WELSH. 

The  one  who  hath  a loyal  heart — 

A loyal  heart  in  Truth’s  high  cause — 

But  little  recks  the  world's  applause, 

Or  heeds  the  sting  of  Envy’s  dart. 

’Tis  not  alone  to  win  a name, 

Should  be  the  guerdon  of  the  strife 
That  gathers  on  the  way  of  Life, 

And  crowds  the  beaten  path  to  Fame. 

Oh,  no  ! the  earnest  spirit  needs 
No  bla^onry — no  outward  show. 

To  mark  the  Godlike  thoughts  that  flow 
Within,  and  speak  in  noble  deeds. 

No  gilded  panoply  and  crest — 

Not  all  the  baubles  of  the  earth. 

Though  piled  Olympus  high,  are  worth 
One  thought  within  his  honest  breast ! 
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It  is  enough  for  him  to  feel 

That  he  can  wake  a kindred  note, 

Whose  melody  will  sweetly  float 
Where  heartfelt  penitence  may  kneel. 

One  little  word  let  gently  fall 

From  poet-tongue  upon  the  world, 

AVith  giant  strength  hath  proudly  hurled 
The  tyrant  from  his  palace-hall ! 

And  ’twas  no  idle  thing  of  old. 

When  Korner’s  glorious  battle-cry. 
Above  the  storm  rung  clear  and  high. 
And  bade  the  weakest  heart  be  bold. 

And  to  the  soul  whose  humble  shrine 
Hath  been  a desert  wild  and  sad. 

Its  minstrelsy  rings  pure  and  glad. 

And  almost  seems  a thing  divine. 

And  this  is  to  be  rudely  spurned. 

Because,  forsooth  ! a herded  band 
Of  base  hyenas  track  the  land. 

And  strive  to  feed  on  dust  in-urned. 

Who  recks  the  vile  and  craven  host 
That  howl  around  the  poet’s  grave. 

And  cowardly  his  ashes  brave. 

And  of  their  cursed  deeds  make  boast? 

0 ! cast  not  recklessly  aside — 

Cast  not  the  poet’s  dreams  away. 

And  leave  to  mean  and  sordid  clay, 

The  laurel  wreath  he  gained  in  pride. 

No  ! let  the  “ clown  and  knave”  rail  on! 
The  dust  they  ruthlessly  tread  down, 
Will  be  a sacred  charge  when  crown 
And  sceptre  shall  have  passed  and  gone. 


Slentraft’a  Dcpartmtiil. 


CORA  MONTGOMERY. 

The  very  able  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  from  the  pen  of  Cora  Montgomery  have  excited,  per- 
haps, more  curiosity  and  discussion,  than  anything  which  has 
appeared  in  our  magazine-literature  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
That  articles  evincing  such  a vast  amount  of  thorough  politi- 
cal and  historical  knowledge,  and  Avithal  such  compactness 
and  masculine  power  of  style,  should  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
woman,  many  wiseacres  of  the  papers  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  believe.  And  so  the  articles,  in  some  quarters,  have 
passed  for  the  productions  of  some  learned  politician,  some  con- 
gressional functionary,  in  disguise.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  Cora  Montgomery  is  a ivoman,  of  most  “ womanly 
make  and  mould,”  for  all  the  terrible  battling  executions  of 
her  pen.  And  why  is  it  so  difficult  to  believe,  that  such 
masculine  cogency  and  power  are  to  be  found  in  the  brain  of 
a woman  ? History  may  help  us  to  see  that  many  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  literature  of  all  times,  have  been  found 
also  among  the  names  of  women.  Among  the  ancients,  who, 
of  their  time,  excelled  the  woman-philosopher,  Aspasia ; the 
poetess  Sappho — “the  burning  Sappho;”  the  Roman  Lucre- 
tia,  or  Cornelia,  of  whom  Cicero  said,  “ If  the  name  of  ‘Wo- 
man’ had  not  distinguished  her,  she  had  deserved  the  first 
place  among  philosophers  ?”  England  has  had  an  Elizabeth,  a 
Montague,  a Lady  Morgan,  and  a hundred  others  “ great  in 
the  gift  of  mind  Russia  a Catherine ; Sweden  a Christina ; 
Palmyra  a Zenobia ; Holland  a Schurman ; who  have  shed  the 
light  of  deathless  fame  upon  the  lands  that  bore  them.  The 
brightest  ornaments  of  French  Mind,  we  know,  have  been 
women  ; as  He  Stael,  Dacier,  Roland,  De  Genlis,  Heloise,  and 
Maintenon.  And  why  may  not  a woman-politician,  “ a femi- 
nine writer  of  great  and  unfeminine  things,”  appear  also  in  the 
horizon  of  this  land  of  victorious  freedom  and  battling 
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thoughts  V It  has  been  said,  that  Madame  de  Staiil  was  horn  at 
the  right  time  for  F ranee ; and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  pen  of  Cora  Montgomery  has  come  at  the  right  time  for 
America.  W e need  at  this  time — when  old  issues  are  worn  out, 
and  new  ones  are  forced  into  birth,  by  the  hot-bed  process  of 
avaricious  power  and  corrupt  political  factionism — an  un-vot- 
ing, un-officeseeking,  un-officeholding  mind,  which,  with  pene- 
tration and  power,  shall  lay  hare  the  hidden  springs  of  political 
action.  We  need  a mind  which  shall  stand  in  no  danger  of 
temptation  from  the  hopes  of  office ; which  the  people  shall 
not  suspect  of  any  selfish  thirst  for  emolument  and  the  spoils  of 
party  triumph ; which  shall  stand  out  alone  from  the  contami- 
nating touch  of  caucus,  and  from  the  prostituted  huckstering 
ballot-box,  and  write  down,  as  with  a pen  of  fire,  the  move- 
ments of  these  companies  of  fighting  politicians. 

Cora  Montgomery  has  the  powerful  mind,  the  ready  pen, 
the  vast  political  learning,  and  all  the  fearlessness  of  unsub- 
dued independence  which  is  needed  for  so  great  a work. 
Has  she  the  political  integrity  ? Time  will  answer  that 
question.  And  if  it  answer  Yes,  she  will  make  for  herself 
a fame  such  as  no  American  woman  has  ever  worn.  Politics 
is  a rough  and  stormy  sea ; but  the  stout  successful  ship 
rides  high,  and  is  telegraphed  by  the  ages.  We  have  faith 
in  Cora  Montgomery’s  integrity.  She  may  sometimes  err 
through  sympathy  for  the  wrong  side, — for  she  possesses 
all  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  Avoman’s  heart, — but  the  clear- 
ness of  her  mental  sight,  and  her  unhoMnded  knoAvledge 
of  party  tactics,  Avill  be  likely  to  bring  her  back  near  the 
point  of  truth  at  last.  And  then  she  possesses,  in  a very 
secret  and  quiet  Avay,  a sort  of  family  pride,  Avhich  is  often- 
times very  potent  in  way  of  sustaining  one  in  a position 
of  independence  and  integrity.  “Nothing,”  says  Lavater, 
“helps  one  to  keep  his  balance  so  Avell  as  to  remember  that 
he  is  descended  from  an  honored  and  chivalrous  ancestry.” 
Though  this  remark  may  seem  somewhat  un-American  to 
a partial  observer,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  in  the  blood  of  our  hearts. 

Cora  Montgomery’s  grandfather  Avas  a cadet  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Montgomery,  which  in  France 
and  the  British  Islands  has  been  renoAvned  for  “ sharp  words 
and  clerkly  pens,”  ever  since  their  haughty  ancestor  bore  the 
standard  of  William  the  Conqueror  on  the  battle-field  of 
Hastings.  The  Montgomeries  Avere  renowned  for  their  stubborn 
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adhesion  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  the  last  baron  of  the  line 
blew  up  his  own  castle  with  gunpowder,  when  an  armed  force 
came  to  arrest  him  for  treason  and  rebellion,  and  escaped  with 
his  family  in  a fishing-boat,  to  France,  where  he  soon  after 
died.  His  son  William  entered  the  Austrian  service  and 
obtained  rank  and  a title.  And  the  other  son,  Hugh,  made 
his  way  to  the  then  British  colony  of  New  York,  where  he 
w’as  joined  by  his  afSanced  bride.  With  the  fragments  of 
their  former  prosperity  the  young  couple  purchased  a beauti- 
ful farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson — which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  family — and  settled  quietly  down  to  a life 
of  industry  and  happiness.  But  the  young  husband  was  true 
to  an  hereditary  hatred  of  England  and  oppression,  and  he 
eagerly  took  up  arms  in  the  Bevolution,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  share  in  the  triumph  at  Saratoga. 

His  son  William  was  the  father  of  “ Cora  Montgomei’v.” 
He  was  a lawyer  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  eloquence, 
as  well  as  for  his  patriotism;  and.it  was  the  care  and  pride 
of  his  life  to  instil  his  own  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments 
into  the  mind  of  his  only  daughter.  He  occupied  high  public 
stations,  and  was  surrounded  by  all  the  distinguished  person- 
ages of  the  day.  Thus  carefully  educated  in  the  retirement 
of  the  old  family  place,  and  jealously  guarded  from  all  but 
the  best  society — yet  mingling  freely,  and  as  it  were  on  equal 
terms  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  times — the  young 
He  Stael  became,  unconsciously  to  herself,  a statesman  too. 
Her  father  was  a member  of  Congress,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  conversing  with  her  on  such  subjects  as  international  and 
constitutional  law,  with  terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality. 
A distinguished  politician  of  the  old  school  in  New  York,  who 
has  been  governor  of  the  state,  and  U.  S.  Senator,  tells  an 
anecdote  which  gives  a good  idea  of  the  perfect  political 
education  which  Cora  Montgomery  received.  He  says  : — “ I 
first  saw  her  at  her  father’s  house  when  she  could  not  have 
been  more  than  fifteen  years  old.  I was  there  in  company 
with  Chancellor  Kent.  I started  some  point  of  international 
law,  on  which  the  Chancellor  and  her  father  disagreed,  and 
after  a little  controversy  Mr.  M.  said  he  would  leave  the 
whole  question  to  his  little  daughter,  who  was  playing  in  the 
garden.  In  answer  to  her  father’s  call  she  came  and  stood 
beside  him,  with  her  right  arm  round  his  neck,  and  listened 
attentively  to  a statement  of  the  question  in  dispute.  IVhen 
to  my  astonishment  she  settled  the  matter  completely  by 
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stating  that  her  father  held  to  the  natural  equity  of  the  con- 
stitution, while  the  Chancellor  decided  on  the  legal  fornas  of 
political  necessity,  a distinction  which  she  pointed  out  instantly 
without  taking  a single  moment  for  reflection.” 

Cora  Montgomery  has  lived  with  perfect  indiflerence  to  the 
honors  of  authorship.  She  has  written  only  when  she  wished 
for  some  fact,  or  some  important  political  measure,  to  be 
brought  before  the  public.  For  this  purpose  she  has  used  * 
extensively  the  daily  papers  of  the  largest  circulation,  in 
which  her  articles  have  appeared  as  editorials,  or  with  what- 
ever signature  the  editors  pleased  to  give  them.  She  has,  if 
we  may  use  the  term,  a system  of  policy  and  tactics  as  much 
her  own,  as  any  of  our  American  statesmen.  She  was  the 
first  to  move  actively  and  efiiciently  in  the  plan  for  annexing 
Texas.  In  1842,  she  declared  that  the  hour  and  the  man 
had  arrived  for  annexation — that  Tyler,  the  president  without 
a party,  was  exactly  in  a position  to  lead  off  in  the  work. 
With  incredible  activity  she  set  herself  to  the  task  of  enlisting 
the  interest  of  the  independent  press,  while  she  herself  kept 
up  a continual  agitation  of  the  project,  from  1842  to  the 
close  of  the  annexation  struggle,  through  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Sun. 

xVt  this  time,  several  atrocious  acts  of  the  Navy  aroused 
her  attention  to  the  iniquities  of  the  present  naval  system, 
and  a phalanx  of  journals,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  a 
circulation  of  half  a million,  is  pledged  with  her  in  a wide  and 
comprehensive  system  of  reform,  which  in  due  time  will  cei'- 
tainly  bend  the  haughty  and  profligate  spirit  of  our  Navy  and 
Army. 

Before  the  war  with  Mexico  was  commenced,  she  remon- 
strated personally  and  through  the  press  against  the  move- 
ment of  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande.  She  said,  “ The 
first  notes  of  war  may  wake  our  people  to  enthusiasm,  but 
after  the  first  impulse  they  will  count  its  cost,  think,  if  they 
dare  not  speak,  of  its  injustice,  and  then  the  administration  is 
lost  if  it  docs  not  give  the  nation  results  commensurate  with 
its  outlay.”  The  treaty  of  peace  she  always  speaks  of  as  a 
treasonable  imbecility. 

Her  article  in  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine  on  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  and  Canada  to  the  United  States,  like 
all  she  writes,  is  ably  planned  and  powerfully  written.  Which 
one  of  the  great  leading  politicians  of  the  day  writes  with 
so  much  directness,  cogency,  and  power,  as  Cora  Mont- 
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gomery  ? Give  Daniel  "Webster  “ a week  of  clays”  and  a 
gallon  of  brandy,  and  possibly  he  would  compose  a more 
stately  oration  on  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  on  Avhat  he 
calls  the  national  virtues  of  our  “ great  mother,”  England  ; 
but,  as  a political  writer,  he  is  heavy  and  sluggish  compared 
with  the  terseness,  directness,  and  vivacity  of  Cora  Mont- 
gomery. And  as  a political  tactician  our  American  De  Stael 
has,  certainly,  no  superior  in  the  nation.  Shrewd,  far-seeing, 
acquainted  with  every  rope  in  partisan  ships,  and  with  every 
hiding-place  of  party  intrigues,  she  knows  how  to  command 
every  point  of  attack,  and  check,  and  defence,  in  the  Avhole 
war  of  politics. 

But  notwithstanding  these  “unwomanly  gifts,”  Cora  Mont- 
gomery is  most  feminine  in  her  manners  and  feelings.  In 
the  repose  of  domestic  life  there  is  little  in  her  appearance  to 
indicate  the  masculine  power  of  her  brain.  In  the  circle 
of  her  friends  she  is  as  vivacious  and  as  unpresuming  as  a 
girl  of  eighteen — 

IVith  her  modest  laugh  and  step. 

In  her  domestic  relations  she  is  eminently  happy.  She  is 
united  to  a gallant  gentleman  of  character  and  position  equal 
to  her  own,  and  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  taste  and  opinions 
reigns  between  them.  General  Cazneau  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  legislator,  and  as  a brave,  prompt  man  of 
action  in  the  Congress  and  on  the  frontiers  of  the  young 
republic  of  the  “ Lone  Star.”  He  is  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  the  public-spirited,  but  arduous  undertaking  of  opening  a 
new  commercial  route  to  the  interior  of  Mexico  directly  from 
the  Gulf,  instead  of  the  old,  tedious,  and  laborious  circuit 
through  the  western  deserts : while  his  chivalrous  and  patri- 
otic wife  has  her  grasp  on  Cuba  and  Canada,  which  she  wishes 
to  convert  into  national  outposts  and  sources  of  wealth.  She 
is  also  mending  her  pen  for  an  expose  of  the  shameless  abuses 
in  our  army  and  navy,  where  she  has  a large  field  to  work  in, 
and  plenty  to  do. 

VoL.  IV.— 14 
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PROSPECTS  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR’S 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Taylor  administration  is  in  the  position  of  a champion 
preparing  for  battle,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  a superfluity 
of  arms  and  implements,  is  perplexed  to  find  none  that  suits 
his  hand.  The  cabinet  see  plainly  that  the  small  weapons  of 
party  are  insufficient  to  insure  triumph,  and  it  distrusts  its  own 
strength  to  wield  the  ponderous  battle-axe  of  independence. 
Either  waj^the  course  is  intricate  and  the  result  doubtful;  yet 
while  it  hesitates  in  its  choice,  it  is  painfully  conscious  that 
every  moment  of  delay  diminishes  the  power  to  choose  with 
effect,  and  hazards  more  deeply  the  ultimate  success  of  the  day. 
General  Tavlor  had  this  immense  moral  advantage  over  Mr. 
Tyler — considering  them  both  as  “ presidents  without  a party” 
— he  was  elected  over,  and  in  despite  of  party  tactics,  and 
came  into  power  more  untrammelled  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors since  the  days  of  Washington,  while  Mr.  Tyler  was 
left  alone,  partly  by  his  abandonment  of  the  platform  he 
found  too  limited,  and  partly  by  the  whigs  renouncing  him. 
When  Mr.  Tyler — the  nominee  of  a party — assumed  indepen- 
dent positions,  ho  departed  from  distinct  and  well  defined 
pledges,  while  General  Taylor  — the  candidate  of  the  whole 
people — will  violate  his  if  he  does  not  assume  positions  highly 
above  the  disjointed  and  worn-out  issues  of  either  of  the  old 
parties. 

National  banks,  high  protective  tariffs,  and  all  the  hacked 
and  rusted  swords  of  former  party  conflicts  have  lost  their 
glitter  and  interest  for  the  masses ; and  this  the  demagogues 
should  know  too  well  to  think  of  forcing  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Taylor  cabinet  as  effective  weapons.  They  have  fought 
their  battles,  and  they  have  still  their  place  and  value  in  the 
armory,  but  heavier  metals  have  supplanted  them  in  the  fore 
front  of  action. 

A noble  field  is  open  to  the  president  of  the  people,  if  he 
has  the  range  of  vision  to  discern  and  the  bold  wisdom  to 
make  it  his  own.  It  is  true  there  are  nettles  in  the  path,  and 
many  hinderances  that  a small  and  timid  man  would  find  hard 
to  overcome ; but  they  would  be  crushed  and  swept  aside  before 
the  step  of  a clear-sighted  and  resolute  patriot. 
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The  president  cannot  escape,  in  these  chaotic  days  of  tran- 
sition and  reorganization,  the  tearings  and  maledictions  of 
cliques,  though  he  resigned  himself  to  be  the  veriest  slave  of 
party  dictation;  for  the  distractions  and  jealousies  of  the  party 
leaders  can  agree  on  nothing,  hut  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  be  submissive  to  certain  leaders,  and  each  of  the 
rival  cliques  claim  peremptorily  the  exclusive  right  of  guardi- 
anship. The  Websters  and  the  Clays,  the  Mangums  and  the 
Crittendens,  and  all  the  divisions  of  the  editorial  host,  claim 
each  for  himself,  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  others,  the  keep- 
ing of  the  president’s  conscience. — In  this  dilemma  it  would 
be  for  the  president’s  quiet  to  he  the  keeper  of  his  own  con- 
science, if  he  can  but  come  to  the  resolution. 

If  he  had  done  this  in  one  matter,  on  which  the  people 
fixed  their  eyes  as  an  augury  of  his  course,  it  would  have 
been  a thousand  fold  of  more  w’orth  to  him  and  the  party 
who  upheld  him  as  the  “man  of  the  people,”  than  all  they 
can  possibly  gain  by  their  deviations. 

When  General  Jackson  established  the  principle  of  “reward- 
ing his  friends  and  punishing  his  enemies”  by  paying  elec- 
tioneering services  with  public  offices,  he  opened  a floodgate 
of  corruption.  Politics  became  a trade  instead  of  a duty. 
The  ballot-box  was  converted  into  a gambling-table.  The 
conflicts  of  party  were  converted  from  a warm,  but  honest 
discussion  of  principles,  into  a base  struggle  for  the  spoils  of 
victory.  So  open  and  so  shameless  had  become  the  aban- 
donment of  higher  motives  of  action,  that  one  of  the  ablest 
and  truest  of  our  statesmen  did  not  blush  to  avow  the  axiom, 
“To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils.”  Under  this  pernicious 
system  offices  and  salaries  were  multiplied,  contracts  in  the 
civil,  military,  and  naval  service  were  arranged  and  notori- 
ously distributed  in  repayment  of  dishonest  political  services. 
There  was  not  a thoughtful  patriot  in  the  country  that  did 
not  see  with  dismay  this  undermining  current  sapping  and 
blackening  our  republican  altars ; yet  as  both  parties  recog- 
nised and  acted  upon  it,  there  seemed  no  hope  until  a firm 
and  honest  executive,  who  had  the  strength  to  meet  the  evil 
face  to  face,  would  step  forth  and  crush  it  for  ever.  This 
man  seemed  given  to  the  nation  in  the  “President  of  no  party.” 
With  the  dangerous  prerogative  of  dispensing  twenty-five 
thousand  offices.  General  Taylor  had  the  enviable  power  of 
reforming  without  offence  the  most  active  and  mischievous 
error  in  our  institutions,  and  that  too  to  his  own  great  honor. 
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as  a man  true  and  firm  to  Ins  word.  In  his  canvass  he  had 
declared  the  reversal  of  Jackson’s  unfortunate  system  of  I 
political  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  people  had  hailed 
the  pledge  with  acclamation.  Such  an  example  would  become 
a precedent  to  future  administrations,  and  the  foul  blot  of  a 
trading,  bought  and  sold  patriotism  would  be  erased  before 
the  eyes  of  the  sneerers  at  republicanism. 

General  Taylor,  to  a certain  extent,  disappointed  the  people, 
and  his  cabinet  lost  inconceivable  strength  when  they  too 
sunk  into  the  mere  distributors  of  party  plunder.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  when  they  laid  aside  their  robes  of  heroic 
magnanimity,  and  displayed  to  the  masses  all  the  human 
weaknesses  of  partisanship. 

Our  whole  system  of  foreign  diplomacy  is  a splendid  imbe- 
cility, and  every  person  who  has  travelled  in  Europe  will 
admit,  that  its  miserable  contrast  with  the  fitness  and  expe- 
rience of  the  representatives  of  European  powers,  have  done 
the  national  character  infinite  discredit,  by  stamping  upon  the 
minds  of  the  educated  classes  abroad,  exaggerated  ideas  of 
our  ignorance  and  bad  manners. 

In  order  to  create  more  offices  for  the  craving  class  of  po- 
liticians by  trade,  this  government  sends  ministers  to  every 
court  and  country  it  can  find  on  the  chart ; although  it  is  per- 
fectly understood,  that  these  ministers  never  have  any  duties 
to  perform,  higher  than  to  give  and  attend  courtly  entertain- 
ments, and  duly  assist  at  the  christenings  and  teethings  of  the 
royal  babies.  When  there  is  real  business  to  be  done,  com- 
missioners and  plenipotentiaries  are  expressly  appointed  to 
attend  to  it,  and  the  actual,  every-day  interests  of  our 
citizens  are  committed  to  our  ill-paid  consuls. 

These  diplomatic  appointments,  with  salaries  of  $4,500  and 
$9,000,  and  an  outfit  and  infit  equal  to  the  annual  salaries, 
and  no  duties  but  to  parade  their  court  dresses,  and  study  and 
practise  etiquette  ; are  among  the  most  desirable  rewards  for 
faithful — that  is  to  say  unscrupulous — partisanship ; and  it  is 
of  late  years  the  first  care  of  a new  cabinet  to  decide  who 
are  to  have  these  sugar-plums.  There  is  usually  no  question, 
whether  a fortunate  recipient  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  language  or  laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  or 
is  in  the  least  qualified  for  the  duties  assigned  him  ; the  adroit 
manager  of  votes  is  supposed  to  know  all  these  things  by  intui- 
tion ; and  a frigate  is  forthwith  ordered  to  convey  him  to  his 
place  of  destination.  If,  as  has  happened  occasionally,  the 
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Senate  refuses  to  confii-m  his  nomination,  he  is  still  hand- 
somely paid  for  his  party-labors,  for  his  salary  and  “ extras” 
■will  range  from  ^9,000  to  §20,000,  and  he  can  recommence 
his  political  services  at  home,  on  comfortable  funds. 

If  he  remain  until  the  next  administration  comes  in,  and 
he  has  almost  learned  to  make  himself  understood,  and  keep 
from  being  ridiculous  in  those  strange  latitudes ; then  he  is 
superseded  by  another  ne'w  man,  ■who  ■wants  his  diplomatic 
outfit  and  infit  for  Ms  electioneering  services,  and  comes  to 
puzzle  the  ■wondering  Austrians  or  Turks  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  shre^wd  and  money-loving  Americans,  in  sending,  so 
far  and  at  so  much  expense,  men  ■whom  nobody  can  under- 
stand, merely  to  be  recalled  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  come 
within  the  possibility  of  being  useful  and  respectable. 

Our  consuls,  who  are  charged  with  whatever  there  is  to  do 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  our  citizens  abroad,  are 
chosen  and  changed  in  the  same  partisan  way  ; and  of  course, 
not  one  in  six  ever  learns  to  transact  business  in  the  port  at 
which  he  is  stationed,  before  he  is  turned  out — that  is,  if  the 
place  is  worth  asking  for — by  some  vicissitude  in  politics  at 
home. 

Will  General  Taylor  check,  or  will  he  allow  his  example  to 
aggravate  this  abuse  ? 

Partisanship  will  urge  him  to  send  abroad  a horde  of  new 
men,  that  are  to  be  “rewarded;”  but  a just  sense  of  what  is 
due  a confiding  nation  may  impel  him  to  modify  this  long- 
standing abuse  of  executive  power. 

The  party  that  takes  up  wisely  and  energetically  the  system 
of  false  and  needless  expenditure,  that  disgraces  our  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  naval  obsequiousness  to  obsolete  customs 
— and  this  will  happen  some  day — may  have  a clamorous 
struggle,  but  it  will  win  a shining  and  permanent  triumph. 

The  cabinet  ■null  not  escape  storms  and  disruption  by  a 
timid  evasion  of  everything  like  independent  action.  Slavery, 
the  most  abject  slavery  to  party  dictation  will  not  buy  peace, 
for  there  are  too  many  rival  dictators,  too  many  sectional 
discords,  to  hope  much  from  submission. 

The  Pree  Soil  agitation  cannot  altogether  be  kept  out  of 
the  councils  of  the  administration ; and  whenever  it  takes  a 
decided  stand  a new  party  is  born.  The  cabinet  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  an  agent  of  compromise — except  under  a 
degree  of  infatuation  too  incredible  to  be  thought  of — and 
that  compromise  becomes  of  necessity  the  platform  of  a party 
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which  is  neither  the  whig  nor  democrat  of  former  definitions. 
It  may  absorb — or  be  absorbed  by — one  of  them,  but  its 
A’itality  will  be  the  life  and  w’atchword  of  the  coalition,  and 
its  leaders  will  be  the  admitted  chiefs  of  the  common  band. 

There  probably  can  be  but  one  completely  successful  plat- 
form of  conciliation  on  this  exasperating  sectional  issue,  and 
that  was  defined  by  Mr.  Clayton,  and  almost  accepted  by  the 
Senate  before  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  cabinet — the 
reference  of  the  disputed  matter  to  the  territories  in  which 
slavery  is  to  be  admitted  or  excluded.  This  position  has 
found  favor  with  the  people  so  far  as  it  has  been  propounded 
to  them,  and  the  nomination  of  its  proposer,  Mr.  Clayton, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  gives  it  in  effect  the  distinct  endorse- 
ment of  General  Taylor.  But  will  the  whig  ultraists  of 
the  south  be  satisfied  Avith  this  ? it  is  doubtful ; Avill  the  free 
soil  AA’liigs  of  the  north  be  satisfied?  that  is  more  doubtful 
still.  The  administration  then  must  rest  on  the  continued 
support  of  the  masses ; and  to  insure  this,  it  must  convince 
the  masses  of  its  OAvn  rectitude  and  good  faith.  If  it  succeeds 
in  this,  as  it  can  do  by  a dignified,  consistent,  and  self-respect- 
ing course,  the  cabinet  Avill  be  the  chief,  if  it  does  not,  it 
Avill  be  but  the  vassal  of  its  party.  No  depth  of  servility 
Avill  win  for  it  the  support  and  allegiance  that  it  Avould  com- 
mand from  the  attitude  of  right,  and  in  the  stormy  trials  that 
aAvait  it  during  the  coming  Avinter.  General  Taylor’s  only 
chance  of  escape  from  shipAvreck  among  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands around  him,  Avill  be  to  put  boldly  to  sea  on  his  OAvn 
principles. 

Party  tactics  Avill  but  ensnare  him  to  his  ruin ; but  a brave 
and  holy  trust  in  the  people  and  their  cause,  Avill  maintain 
him  where  it  has  already  placed  him,  in  the  foremost  place  in 
their  gift. 
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DR.  PATTERSON’S  ADDRESS,  AND  THE  MEDICAL 

PROFESSION. 

Valedictory  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Medical 

Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  at  the  Annual  Com- 
mencement, March  7,  1849.  By  Henry  S.  Patterson, 

M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

For  once,  at  least,  we  have  seen  an  address  from  a Pro- 
fessor, which  is  neither  encumbered  and  overwrought  with  mere 
technical  learning,  nor  rendered  unendurable  by  dogmatism 
and  scholastic  bombast.  Professors  are  apt  to  be  an  unbear- 
able, if  not  an  unreadable  class  of  men.  Cramped  up  and 
narrowed  by  long  familiarity  with  a single  task,  they  generally 
become  afflicted  with  a hopeless  kind  of  monoism;  in  which 
all  things  in  this  broad  world,  seen  through  their  professional 
spectacles,  wear  the  appearance  of  mere  auxiliaries  to  tlieh' 
science. 

If  we  go  to  hear  a professor  of  Elocution,  we  shall  find  out 
that  his  divine  art  is  everything : that  all  proficiency  in 
science,  history,  and  literature,  is  only  some  vulgar  tantalizing 
attainment,  unless  we  know  how  to  speak  it  oft'  ivith  rule  and 
effect. 

Or  if  he  be  a professor  of  Languages,  then  language  is  the 
great  study  and  business  of  a man’s  life.  There  is  no  such 
wisdom  as  that  of  knowing  the  roots  of  words ; nothing  so 
entirely  indispensable  as  to  know  the  “hies”  and  “hoes,” 
the  “urns”  and  “oins,”  and  be  able  to  go  through  regularly 
from  tupto  to  tupomenos. 

Or  if  we  hear  a professor  of  Mathematics,  we  shall  be  led 
to  think  that  there  is  nothing  worth  knowing  in  this  world, 
but  lines,  superficies,  and  solids;  that  even  morality  and  re- 
ligion are  dependent  upon  the  elements  of  arcs  and  the  func- 
tions of  curves. 

But  Professor  Patterson  seems  to  be  a very  happy  excep- 
tion to  this  professional  monoism.  He  possesses  a clear, 
direct,  and  working  mind,  which,  not  content  with  knowing 
the  various  branches  of  his  own  profession,  goes  out  over  the 
broad  field  of  Literature,  ^Metaphysics,  and  History,  to  do  some 
effectual  service  there  also. 

What  is  worthy  of  especial  commendation  in  the  address 
before  us,  is  the  manliness  and  straigJiffiorivardness  of  its  spirit, 
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its  incessant  rebuke  of  all  littleness,  enmity,  and  ytrofessional 
vanity.  And  these  are  vices,  which,  Ave  are  sorry  to  say, 
abound  most  plentifully  among  doctors,  especially  in  country 
practice.  Such  is  the  bitterness  AA'hich  often  prevails  among 
riAml  members  of  the  profession,  that  they  seem,  sometimes,  to 
take  a fiendish  delight  in  each  others’  mistakes  and  blunders, 
by  Avhich  health  is  often  destroyed,  if  not  life  lost.  Professor 
Patterson  has  spoken  with  a just  and  righteous  severity  on  this 
subject : — 

“The  first  efforts  of  your  professional  life  Avill  bring  you 
into  contact  and  contrast,  perhaps  also  into  collision,  Avith 
the  medical  men  of  your  Aucinity.  Much  of  your  usefulness 
and  comfort  aauU  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  true  pro- 
fessional relation  Avith  these,  your  brethren.  They  may  be 
chiudish,  discourteous,  even  positively  hostile  in  the  attitude 
they  assume  toAvard  you.  Still,  your  duty  is  plain.  It  is  to 
observe  to  the  letter,  in  your  connexion  Avith  them,  the  estab- 
lished ethics  and  etiquette  of  the  profession.  These  are  not 
matters  of  difficult  comprehension.  The  first  Avill  be  sup- 
plied in  a great  measure  by  the  dictates  of  Christian  charity 
and  a manly  self-respect,  the  latter  by  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings AA'hich  everywhere  regulate  the  intercourse  of  gentlemen. 
The  temptation  to  A'iolate  them  Avill  be  strongest  in  the  outset 
of  your  career.  Recollect  that  boastfulness  and  intrusiveness 
are  as  objectionable  in  professional,  as  they  are  odious  in 
private  life.  You  have  no  right,  in  your  medical  capacity, 
to  be  imjmdent  or  importunate.  You  are  to  mind  your  own 
business,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  other  men.  You  are 
not  sent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Avork  of  others,  but  to  do 
your  OAvn  faithfully  and  well.  You  may  be  an  exemplar  to 
your  brethren,  but  not  their  censor.  Any  criticism  on  their 
procedures  is  an  impertinence,  and  any  intimation  of  your 
ability  to  have  done  better  in  a given  case,  is  little  other 
than  the  bragging  lie  of  the  open  quack.  All  advertising  of 
your  superior  skill,  AA’hether  by  print  or  speech,  is  rigidly  for- 
bidden. Do  your  AA'ork,  and  if  it  is  Avell  done,  it  Avill  publish 
itself  AA’ithout  your  help.  Keep  your  names  out  of  the  ncAvs- 
papers.  An  announcement  of  your  place  of  residence  is 
generally  permitted  to  country  practitioners,  but  anything 
beyond  this  may  compromise  your  professional  standing. 
You  cannot  escape  the  danger  by  a resort  to  the  puff  indirect. 
A notice  of  your  surgical  operations  in  the  county  paper,  or 
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the  editor’s  gratulations  on  the  saving  of  the  life  of  a ‘ valu- 
able citizen,’  by  your  skilful  aid,  will  stamp  you  as  disposed 
to  transcend  the  limits.  In  old  times  the  empiric  built  his 
stage  in  the  village  fair,  and  his  clown  amused  the  gaping 
rustics  with  mingled  buffoonery  and  praises  of  the  all-healing 
nostrums.  We  live  in  this  wonderful  nineteenth  century, 
however,  and,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the  Merry-Andrew 
finds  his  field  of  display  on  the  pages  of  the  newspaper,  and 
his  Jack-Pudding  in  the  printer’s  devil,  if  not  in  the  printer 
himself.  Prom  all  this  you  must  carefully  abstain,  avoiding 
even  the  appearance  of  evil.  In  like  manner  you  must  avoid 
all  intriguing  and  scheming  to  obtain  practice.  It  is  mean 
and  unmanly,  if  no  worse.  It  leads  inevitably  to  secret 
tattling,  to  scandal  and  backbiting,  and  gives  rise  to  those 
bitter  rivalries  and  animosities  which  too  often  disgrace 
medical  men.  I once  heard  a gentleman,  who  was  checked 
for  expressing  a most  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  entire 
medical  profession  of  his  vicinity,  say  that  he  merely  took 
them  at  their  word  and  believed  what  each  said  of  the  other. 
Let  not  this  be  your  sin.  Remember  that  in  assailing  the 
members  of  your  profession,  you  assail  the  profession  itself, 
and  that  the  odium  and  contempt  you  strive  to  bring  upon 
others  will  fall  equally  upon  you.  An  Eastern  proverb  says 
that  curses  are  like  chickens,  that  always  come  home  to  roost, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  all  reviling  and  abuse.  Towards 
your  brethren,  be  always  courteous,  dignified,  and  respect- 
ful ; and,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they  will  soon  become  so 
toward  you.  Esteem  their  interest  as  your  own.  Never, 
under  any  circumstances,  hold  any  communication  with  their 
patients,  except  through  them  or  by  their  permission.  Be 
always  ready  to  give  them  advice  and  assistance,  whenever 
asked,  but  be  cautious  never  to  obtrude  them  unasked.  An 
observance  of  these  rules  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  the 
physicians  of  a given  district,  invariably  inspires  the  people 
with  unwonted  respect  for  them  collectively  and  individually, 
renders  their  intercourse  pleasant  and  profitable,  takes  away 
the  sense  of  solitude  which  must  hang  like  a cloud  over  an 
isolated  medical  mind,  and  creates  an  esprit  du  corps  benefi- 
cial alike  to  the  profession  and  the  public.” 

A great  and  frequent  fault  of  the  most  studious  and  ambi- 
tious physicians  is  excessive  hoohishness.  They  apply  them- 
selves to  the  perpetual  study  of  the  propositions  and  theories 
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of  tlieir  autlioi’S,  and  as  meclianically  and  rigidly  apply  them, 
as  mathematicians  do  their  test  instruments  of  weight  and 
measure.  Such  men  may  possess  a multitude  of  gratuitous 
facts  and  accidents,  hut  they  will  quite  invariably  be  found 
wanting  the  skill  and  success  of  those  less  bookish  minds, 
which  go  more  boldly  and  directly  into  the  observation  of 
cause  and  consecpience  for  themselves.  Perhaps  we  are  safe 
enough  in  saying,  that  a single  ounce  of  experience  is  really  a 
safer  guide  to  the  physician,  than  a ■whole  ton  of  mere  hooh- 
theory. 

Was  it  Queen  Elizabeth  who  said,  that  no  man  was  fit  to 
practice  medicine,  until  he  had  first  had  the  experience  of 
filling  a grave-yard  by  his  experiments  ? 

We  rejoice  to  find  Professor  Patterson  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians  to  this  subject : — 

“Although  students,  you  are  not  to  be  book-worms.  There 
is  danger  to  you  in  being  too  much  in  the  library.  Wolf- 
gang Menzel  is  not  to  me  an  admirable  or  loveable  writer 
generally,  but  he  had  the  spirit  of  truth  when  he  said  this : 
*■  It  is  only  single  chords  that  are  struck  when  you  read  a 
book ; the  infinite  harmony  which  slumbers  in  your  life,  as  in 
the  life  of  all,  no  book  has  yet  entirely  caught.  Never,  there- 
fore, hope  to  find  in  these  note-books  the  key  to  all  the  tones 
of  life,  and  busy  not  yourselves  too  much  in  the  school-rooms ; 
but  rather,  willingly  and  often,  let  your  inward  iEolian  harp 
be  moved,  freely  and  naturally,  gently  and  stormily,  by  the 
fresh  breeze  of  life.’  Men  grow  mouldy  in  the  closet;  and 
all  their  reasoning  upon  subjects  which  require  to  be  elucidated 
and  corrected  by  observation  and  experience,  becomes  doubt- 
ful from  vagueness  of  their  premises.  Closet-medicine  has 
been  proverbially  hypothetical  and  futile.  The  Hippocratic 
school  was  in  the  temple,  by  the  way-side,  and  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  sick.  "While  the  Galenist,  at  the  period  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  puzzled  his  poor  brain  in  his  study  Avith  the  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle  and  the  dogmatics  of  Galen,  the  Chemist 
Avent  about  Avith  his  mercury  and  antimony,  and  cured  the  sick 
in  despite  of  the  ancients  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  Celsus  and 
Dioscorides.  What  you  want  in  your  profession  is  practical 
tact  and  talent,  which  books  cannot  give  you.  Some  one  has 
said  to  the  over-bookful  physician  : Juvenis,  tua  cloctrina,  non 
p>romittit  opes,  plebs  amat  remedia.  Success  in  the  world 
you  Avill  find  to  depend  more  upon  the  successful  treatment  of 
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your  cases,  than  upon  familiarity  with  literature,  professional 
or  general. 

“ In  saying  this,  I do  not  mean  to  depreciate  learning  or 
undervalue  study.  Still  less  would  I place  wealth  above  wis- 
dom as  your  aim  in  life.  Were  I to  do  so  now,  some  of  you 
might  make  the  same  reply  that  the  Platonic  poet,  Henry 
More,  did  to  his  father : ‘ Your  early  encomiums  of  learning 
and  philosophy  did  so  fire  my  credulous  youth  with  the  desire 
of  the  knowledge  of  things,  that  your  after-advertisements, 
how  contemptible  learning  Avould  prove  without  riches,  and 
what  a piece  of  unmannerlinesse  and  incivility  it  would  be  held 
to  seem  wiser  than  them  that  are  more  wealthy  and  powerfull, 
can  never  yet  restrain  my  mind  from  her  first  pursuit,  nor 
quicken  my  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  world.’  I trust 
also  that  you  would  be  able  to  continue  in  his  words  : ‘ But 
this  bookish  disease,  let  it  make  me  as  much  poor  as  it  will,  it 
shall  never  make  me  the  lesse  just.’  Be  but  able  to  say  this 
with  a sincere  heart,  and  it  is  all  we  ask.  The  idea  of  medical 
justice  includes  not  only  the  doing  all  that  lies  in  your  power 
for  your  patients,  but  the  arming  yourself  at  all  points  and 
with  all  possible  weapons  for  your  struggle  with  disease. 
You  are  to  seek  for  knowledge  and  practical  efficiency  Avher- 
ever  you  can  find  them.  The  lesson  I wish  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  is,  that  you  will  not  find  these  in  books  alone. 
You  will  not  fully  understand  the  descriptions  of  others,  till 
you  have  learned  to  see  for  yourselves.  You  must  come  into 
personal  contact  and  conflict  with  disease,  before  you  can 
rightly  comprehend  it.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  reason  upon 
it  with  clearness  and  confidence.  Then  the  true  value  of 
books  will  be  revealed  to  you.  They  will  direct  your  mind, 
resolve  your  difficulties,  and  give  you  additional  facts,  whose 
importance  and  bearing  you  will  be  able  to  judge  from  com- 
parison with  those  you  have  encountered  in  your  own  experi- 
ence. They  are  essential  to  you,  and  you  cannot  possibly  do 
■without  them.  Journals  also  are  indispensable,  as  indices  of 
the  current  of  thought  in  contemporaneous  minds,  working 
under  influences  and  circumstances  analogous  to  your  own. 
They  form  a necessary  part  of  the  general  sum  of  the  sources 
of  knowledge  to  wdiich  you  are  to  apply.” 

Dr.  Patterson  also  deals  out  a somewhat  severe  rebuke  to 
the  conservatism  which  is  very  apt  to  haunt  the  medical  pro- 
fession. lYho  has  not  sometimes  seen  a cadaverous,  lantern- 
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jawed  doctor,  with  his  nose  and  mouth  both  turned  up,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  at  least,  against  every  proposition 
whatever  of  the  Neiv  in  his  science?  He  wants  no  other 
evidence  to  condemn  any  theory  than  that  it  is  a recent  dis- 
covery. New  discovery  is  his  medical  devil  which  haunts  him 
perpetually  in  his  idolatrous  worship  of  his  great  gods — Calo- 
mel and  Lancet. 

“ In  order  to  this  end,  you  must  divest  your  minds  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry ; you  must  avoid  sedulously  the  pride 
of  opinion  ; you  must  pin  your  fiiith  to  the  skirts  of  no  mas- 
ter ; you  must  reverence  the  past,  hut  have  confidence  in  the 
present,  and  hope  for  the  future  ; you  must  receive  facts  with 
due  caution,  and  iveigh  the  opinions  of  friend  and  adversary 
with  equal  care.  In  examining  novel  theories,  you  should  avoid 
equally  the  extremes  of  easy  credulity  and  stubborn  conser- 
vatism. It  is  difficult  to  say  wliich  is  the  more  dangerous,  an 
itching  desire  of  novelty  or  a dogged  resistance  to  improve- 
ment. Some  men  go  all  their  lives  like  wide-mouthed  rustics  at 
a show,  gaping  for  more  w’onders,  regarding  every  rocket  that 
explodes  as  a new  star  hurst  into  the  firmament,  and  learning  no 
wisdom,  wlien  the  thing  ends  in  a bad  smell  and  a burnt  stick. 
Others  go  obstinately  stumbling  on,  with  their  heads  turned 
to  see  only  wliat  is  behind  them,  and  will  not  turn  again,  even 
to  greet  the  sun  of  a new  day  that  rises  on  their  path.  There 
is  place  for  both  these  in  the  Paradise  of  fools.  The  true 
thinker  will  bow  with  meek  reverence  before  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  past,  and  will  appropriate  to  himself  all  of  its 
stores  that  he  can ; but  he  know's  that  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
Ages  is  progressive,  and  that  the  grossest  indignity  he  could 
offer  to  those  wffio  have  raised  the  ladder  of  science  is  to  sleep 
contented  at  the  foot,  wlien  he  might  climb  the  topmost  round 
and  sw'eep  the  wide  horizon.  The  joint  efforts  of  the  thousand 
noble  minds  that  are  devoted  to  medical  science,  are  carrying 
it  onw'ard  to  clearness  and  strength  with  unwonted  rapidity, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  new  generalizations  must  result 
from  the  constant  accession  of  new  and  momentous  particulars. 
Every  doctrine,  however  startling,  that  is  broached  by  an 
honest  and  learned  man,  is  deserving  of  patient  and  impartial 
investigation.  You  cannot  safely  refuse  it  a hearing,  nor 
dismiss  it  with  a sarcasm.  Beware  of  the  spirit  of  ridicule, 
which  is  generally  the  product  of  a supercilious  vanity.  Ridi- 
cule is  not  the  test  of  truth,  though  it  may  be  a test  of  men’s 
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sincerity  or  of  the  strength  of  their  convictions.  A laugh  is 
no  argument,  nor  is  a jest  a refutation  of  one.  Pertness  of 
speech  and  ludicrous  perversions  may  take  the  place  of  reason 
at  times,  for  they  have  the  power  of  producing  a state  of  mind 
unfavorable  to  logical  reflection.  They  may  deface  and 
obscure  the  truth  as  readily  as  they  can  expose  error.  Vol- 
taire could  satirize  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  his  time, 
and  ■with  them  hiss  away  what  little  religious  faith  was  left 
among  his  countrymen.  The  notorious  Jeffreys  could  cpiote 
Hudibras  from  the  bench,  and  use  Butler’s  ridicule  of  hypo- 
crites to  justify  his  sending  Richard  Baxter  to  the  pillory. 
The  greatest  discoveries  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  keenest 
satire.  John  Fitch’s  steamboat  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
senseless.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Ptolemaic  geographers 
were  exceedingly  amused  with  the  absurdity  of  Columbus’s 
attempt  to  reach  India  by  a western  passage.  Ridicule  of 
scientific  hypotheses  generally  depends  upon  the  assumption, 
either^authorized  or  unauthorized,  of  the  truth  of  incompatible 
notions.  It  indicates,  for  the  most  part,  a lazy  and  superficial 
mind,  that  would  rather  risk  the  truth  upon  the  hazard  of  a 
joke,  than  proceed  to  its  establishment  hy  the  laborious  way 
of  induction.  It  is  particularly  repulsive  in  the  young,  and  is, 
not  without  cause,  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  an  idle  or  an 
empty  head.  Avoid  it  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  science, 
and  as  calculated  at  some  time,  perhaps,  to  cause  you  to  dis- 
miss with  a sneer  that  which,  on  further  examination,  you 
might  have  discovered  to  be  an  important  truth.  Avoid 
equally  that  spirit  of  complacent  self-sufficiency,  which  jumps 
to  the  easy  conclusion  that  all  difference  of  opinion  is  the 
result  either  of  stupidity  or  intentional  fraud.  Men  are  more 
generally  sincere  than  we  think.  Scientific  impostors  are  not 
common,  and  those  who  believe  in  the  universality  of  falsehood 
and  insincerity  are  therefore  open  to  suspicion  themselves.  I 
never  see  a man  who  is  eternally  finding  ‘ humbugs’  on  every 
side  of  him,  but  that  I fear  he  may  be  himself  a ‘humbug.’  ” 

“ If  you  have  made  what  seems  to  you  an  improvement,  your 
duty  is  to  lay  it  before  your  fellow-practitioners,  that  they 
may  judge  it  also.  There  is  an  important  ethical  proposi- 
tion involved  in  these  assertions.  It  is  this,  that  you  have  no 
right  to  keep  secret,  for  your  own  benefit,  anything  that  will 
really  alleviate  the  sufferings  or  preserve  the  lives  of  your 
fellow-men.  He  who  does  so,  is  guilty  of  his  brother’s  blood. 
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He  is  as  accursed,  before  God  and  man,  as  if  lie  attempted  to 
keep  the  gospel  a secret  for  his  own  advantage,  or  to  make 
merchandise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
merely  pretends  to  the  possession  of  such  secret,  to  attract 
patients  to  his  care,  he  is  a mendacious  quack.  All  such,  the 
profession  disowns  and  casts  out  from  it,  as  not  of  it.  The 
conscientious  physician  knows  that  all  that  he  receives  is  the 
property  of  his  Master,  and,  as  such,  of  that  Master’s  entire 
family.  This  principle  extends  farther  than  some  of  our 
American  jirofession,  I am  sorry  to  say,  are  willing  to  admit. 
They  would  make  an  exception  of  surgical  instruments  and 
mechanical  appliances  for  the  cure  of  displacements  and 
deformities.  But  with  my  convictions,  I solemnly  aver  to 
you  that  I would  no  more  hold  a patent-right  for  a surgical 
instrument,  however  serviceable,  than  I would  compound  and 
hawk  about  an  efficacious  secret  nostrum ; and  I would  no 
more  venture  to  do  that,  than  I would  venture  to  lock  my 
door  and  enjoy  a banquet  in  luxurious  ease  Avhile  a dying 
brother  wailed  with  famine  on  the  threshold.  I rejoice, 'there- 
fore, that  our  State  I\Iedical  Society  has  laid  dowm  this  broad 
ethical  principle,  and  included  the  patentee  of  an  instrument 
with  the  ])roprietor  of  a nostrum,  as  alike  unw'orthy  of  mem- 
bership in  it.” 


AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

The  world  of  science  and  invention  seems  stirred  with  a gene- 
ral and  intense  desire  to  test  the  practicability  of  navigating 
the  air.  Plans,  efforts,  and  models  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction,  and  if  this  crowT:iing  element  of  universal  inter- 
change and  civilization  is  really  possible,  we  may  hope  to  see 
it  effected  in  our  day  and  generation.  Every  faithful  attempt 
is  worth  something  for  its  teachings ; for,  if  no  more,  it 
brings  us  a step  nearer  certainty  of  its  possibility  or  impos- 
sibility. 

Three  considerations  must  enter  into  every  project  for 
aerial  navigation,  and  the  successive  gains  making  and  made 
in  elucidating  them  Avill  be  valuable  marking-points  by  which 
we  may  compute  its  progress. 

The  first  is  the  positive  capability  of  lifting  into  the  air, 
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and  retaining  there,  the  requisite  weight  and  bulk  for  any 
given  time  and  purpose,  say  even  the  transportation  of  the 
mails.  This  may  be  set  down  as  within  reach  of  scientific 
adjustment,  as  is  proved  by  the  balloons  that  with  all  their 
crudeness  and  imperfections  have  from  time  to  time  carried 
men  to  visit  the  clouds  since  the  days  of  Montgolfier.  This 
first  third  of  the  way,  therefore,  is  already  conquered,  if 
not  yet  reduced  to  entire  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
utility. 

The  second  essential  is  a motive  power  sufficiently  light, 
effective,  and  manageable,  to  govern  and  direct  with  certainty 
the  aerial  car.  This,  if  not  attained,  may  plausibly  be  hoped 
for  as  attainable.  If  neither  steam  nor  gunpowder  is  yet  per- 
fect enough  for  air-propellors,  electricity  or  some  chemical 
agent  can  and  will  be  found  to  do  human  bidding  in  aerial 
harness.  This  second  third  of  the  way  to  the  goal  is  in  the 
hands  of  competent,  busy,  and  interested  men,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  soundest  scientific  judgments  of  our  time, 
is  in  a hopeful  train  for  speedy  accomplishment. 

The  third  step  presents  the  real  difficulty;  and  if  that  can 
be  surmounted  there  is  no  insuperable  bar  to  our  visiting 
California  or  Central  Africa,  via  “the  regular  air  train,”  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  an  hour,  any  bright 
day  in  1850.  But  this  remaining  difiiculty — this  hitherto 
overlooked  third  consideration — which  is  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  the  “mail  and  passenger  air  trains”  in  their 
restless  element — has  yet  to  be  studied  and  obviated.  The 
waves  and  undulations  of  the  air  are  more  rapid,  extensive 
and  changeable  than  those  of  the  tempest-tossed  ocean,  though 
it  is  also  true  that  the  lighter  medium  of  the  atmosphere  can 
be  more  easily  stemmed.  Still,  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
currents  on  the  large  surface  necessarily  presented  by  the 
float  and  cars  of  an  aerial  ship  would  require  a powerful  and 
steady  counteracting  force  to  keep  it  on  its  course  and  on 
its  keel.  It  is  important  that  a passenger  air  car  should  not 
only  move  in  the  direction  of  its  haven,  but  move  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  spill  out  its  inmates  by  its  capricious  sum- 
mersets. To  force  a large  ship  under  a full  press  of  canvass 
against  a strong  head  wind  and  current,  we  all  know,  requires 
an  immense  application  of  power.  Add  to  this  the  most 
tempestuous  and  irregular  of  storm-lashed  seas,  with  its 
high,  swift,  impetuous  waves  dashing  about,  in  their  confused 
wrath,  the  stateliest  frigates  as  if  they  were  mites  almost  too 
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insignificant  for  destruction,  and  then  the  picture  is  feeble  of 
an  air  car  exposed  to  the  ivhirling  tides  of  atmospheric  com- 
motion. Yet  to  navigate  the  air  to  any  purpose,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  car  must  he  insured,  and  this  point — on  which 
it  chiefly  depends,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  all  that  remains  doubtful 
of  the  practicability — is  precisely  that  which  those  who  hope 
to  navigate  the  air,  as  constantly  omit  in  their  calculations 
as  if  it  had  no  existence. 

To  construct,  raise,  and  keep  elevated  a balloon  capacious 
enough  for  mails  or  passengers,  for  a definite  time,  is  perhaps 
feasible,  and  there  are  indications  of  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  propelling  powers,  which  will  furnish  the  means  of 
controlling  and  directing  it  in  favorable  weather ; but  the 
grand  impediment,  the  excessive  tendency  to  violent  and 
irregular  changes  of  position,  and  the  peculiar  liability  of 
aerial  craft  to  wreck  and  oversets,  has  not  entered  suflBciently 
— if  at  all — in  the  data  of  any  of  our  projectors. 

It  would  he  hold  to  say,  in  this  age  of  steam  and  telegraph, 
that  the  three  practical  requisites  of  a reliable  specific  light- 
ness, an  adequate  directing  force,  and  a guarded  equilibrium, 
cannot  be  combined  in  accurate  balance,  and  enable  us  to 
make  common  highway  of  the  sky ; but  thus  far  it  has  not 
been  done.  It  is  not  in  unbelief  or  discouragement  that  these 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  those  striving  for  this  mighty  object 
are  touched,  hut  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  hopefulness. 
Let  the  eagle  eye  of  a conqueror  in  the  realm  of  invention 
hut  note  the  chasm  before  him,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  fill  it 
up  or  bridge  it  over,  his  searching  thought  and  active  hands 
will  work  it  out ; so  we  would  ever  say  to  those  who  are 
planning  high  service  to  their  kind,  try  again. 


THE  POPULAR  PRESS. 

The  cheap,  independent  press — the  voice,  the  champion, 
and  the  leader  of  the  voting  masses — has  become  the  “ third 
estate”  of  this  realm.  A cent  journal  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest  man ; and  the  poorest  man  wlio  has  a vote  and 
share  in  public  matters  likes  to  read  and  talk  of  them  as  it 
were  in  company  with  his  daily  paper.  Wherever  these 
cheap  journals  are  established — and  they  exist  or  are  ger- 
minating into  life  in  all  our  great  cities — the  imperative 
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law  of  their  prosperity  is  a cordial  and  attentive  sympathy 
with  the  popular  necessities,  and  this  sympathy  is  returned 
with  fidelity.  In  all  the  large  cities  the  preponderance  of 
power — that  is,  of  governing  power — rests  with  the  readers 
of  the  cheap  press,  who  look  to  it  almost  exclusively  for 
information  on  public  affairs,  and  read  no  other  journals  Avith 
the  same  believing  constancy. 

The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  cent  press  in  NeAV  York 
and  Philadelphia  far  exceeds  in  amount  that  of  the  Avhole 
party  and  commercial  press  of  all  shades  and  varieties,  and 
it  has  in  consequence  an  opinion-creating  power  far  more 
durable  and  effective  than  the  merely  political  papers  can 
henceforth  ever  hope  to  attain.  It  noAv  holds  the  balance  of 
power  between  parties,  and  that  so  deciswely,  that  Avhatever 
man  or  measure  the  cent  press  of  those  cities  have  favored  any 
time  since  ’42,  has  driven  before  it  party.  Congress,  and  cabi- 
net. Witness  the  annexation  of  Texas,  cheap  postage,  the  mail 
marine,  General  Taylor’s  nomination,  &c.  None  of  these 
things  began  Avith  the  chiefs  of  state  or  party.  The  people 
moved  for  them,  and  the  cheap,  popular  press  advocated  them 
until  parties  and  the  government  felt  and  obeyed  the  pressure, 
and  made  them  the  law. 
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